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HAT - Good-will to Men 
which, while it is che dar- 
ling Attribute of the beſt and greateſt 
of Beings, ſo amiably diſtinguiſhes 
You ROYAL Hicunzss's Cha- 
er, encourages me to the double y 
Preſumption of laying at Your Feet 
| 2 Work intended for the Benefit of 
my Fellow - Subjects, and of hoping 
at Vou will Bave the Goodneſs to 
pardon me for it. 
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That Your ROYAL Hicnness 
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Pf 


may ong live to cheriſh the Hopes, 


and compleat the Happineſs of Mil- 
lions, is the ſincere and ardent Prayer 


Ol, 


and moſt humble Servant, 


* 


moſt faithful, 


moſt obedient, 


HOMAS 
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PREFACE. 


EGISTERS o of ne and 
Births, and probably of Deaths alſo, 
Feen of great Antiquity, as we ſee 
through the whole Old Teſtament : For the 
Children of Baſtards, Ammonites and Mo- 
abites, whether deſcended of Proſelytes, or 
by Intermarriages with Iſraelites, Were not 
to enter into the Congregation of the Lord 
before the tenth Generation ; nor of the 
* Edomites and Egyptians before the thn 
Generation, Deut. xxiii. Which fhews t 
Neceſſity and Uſe of publick Aegisere, 
like thoſe in our Biſhops Courts. The 
Jews that had married ſtrange Wives du. 
ring the Captivity, after their Return were 
| obliged to put away both them and their 
Children, Ezr. i. 9, 10. We have alſo a 
very clear Account whoſe Deſcendants 
they were that returned from Babylon, 
Ear. ii. Nehem. vii. and the exact Num- 
bers that died in ſeveral peſtilential Vi- 
ſitations, even during the Peregrinations 
7 Iſracl in the Wilderneſs ; which Things 
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vid PREEACE ®% 
ſeem to require Regiſters. The 5th and 
11th Chapters 4 Geneſis are plain Bills 
of Mortality. The chronological Genealo-.. 
gies are Regiſters; and the longeſt Gene- 
alogy on Record, we have Luke iii. even 
for 4000 Tears. All Nations of every 
Age (eſpecially fince the Uſe of Letters) 
have kept Regiſters, or Records of the 
Births, Marriages, Offspring and Deaths 
of their Patriarchs, Princes, and great 
Men (a few ignorant and barbarous Na- 
tions excepted, who knew not the Uſe of 
Letters) as is evident from the Fragments 
of Rolls or Records of Babylonians, Medes, 
| Perſians, Egyptians, Grecians, & c. that 
Hiſtory hath handed down to us through 
fo many Viciſſitudes of Government, Peo- 
ple, Languages, Religion and Cuſtoms. In 
Imitation of which, Religious Houſes, 
even in the darkeſt Times of Popery, kept 
. Regiſters of the Promotions and Deaths 
of their Dignitaries; and though a Monkiſh 
Paſiphy, or rather Ignorance, deſtroyed 
or hindered the Growth of uſeful Sciences, 
pet are we indebted to ſome ſcattered 
Gleanings in their Writings, for ſeveral 
abrupt Hints on Weather, Meteors, Sea- 
ſons, Food, and Epidemic Diſeaſes, for ſe- 
veral Centuries; which, if collected and 
properly uſed, might probably be of no con- 
temptible Service in Phyſick and natural 
Philoſophy. But of whatever Antiquity 
Kegiſters are, yet neither a right —_— 
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"> of keeping them, nor their very extenſive. 

- were ſo eaſily diſcovered. At what 
Time general Regiſters of all Weddings, 
Births, and Burials, came firſt to be kept 
in Cities, Towns, and Country Places, 

TI cannot ſay; only in ſeveral Parts o 
Germany, they ſeem to have begun about 
the latter End of the fifteenth Century, as 

appears from ſome good ones commencing 
with the 16th Century. Probably it was 
in Imitation of them, that King Henry the 
Eighth, by Advice of Thomas Lord Crom- 
well, Earl of Eſſex, and the reſt of the 
Privy-Council, gave Orders, Anno Dom. 
1538, that the Incumbent of every Pariſh 
ſhould keep a true and exact Regiſter of all 
Chriſtenings, Weddings, and Funerals in his 
Diſtrict, with what farther View it is now 
impoſſible to ſay with any Certainty. This 
Order was but little regarded in many 
Places, till Queen Elizabeth in 1558, which. 
was twenty Tears after, ſent out another 
for keeping them more exactly; yet after. 
all they were but remiſsly kept in many 
Pariſhes, and often committed only to looſe 
Papers ; by which Means ſome were loſt, 
others rotted in damp Churches, or were 
devoured by Rats and Mice. To remedy 
| theſe Euils, the Clergy were charged, in 
1559, that for. the future all Regiſters * 
Should be kept in Parchment Books only, 
and that all preceding ones, that could be 
found, ſhould be tranſcribed into new Books, 
NIN Hitherto 
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„ PREFACE  * 

Hitherto their chief Deſign ſeems to have 
been only io prove the Birth, Death, and 
Deſcent of private Perſons, and that the. 


Civil Magiſtrate might more readily and 


ſurely inſpet? the publick Health, or the 
Invaſion, Progreſs, and Effects of Epide- 
mics or Endemics, in Cities and Towns. 
But no Place in England ſighted thoſe 
Charges ſo much as London; for, except in 
two or three Tears of great Plagues, we 
find none of their Bills before the Year 
1604. And even to this Day, they would 
be much better omitted than printed, ex- 
cept they were more exatt, for they give 
as no Weddings, and only a Part of the 
Buryings, there being thirty-three Burying- 
places belonging to the Eftabliſhed Church, 
within the Bulls of Mortality, never to 
this Day taken into the Bills, beſides thirty- 
two more belonging to Diſſenters, foreign 
Ambaſſadors, Jews, Oc. But however re- 
miſs the City may be in theirs, yet I have 
procured ſeveral exact Country Regiſters, 
commencing with 1538, and continued 
without one Chaſm for above 200 Tears. 
Theſe are far more valuable than the late 


ones fince 1644: For neither City nor 


Country Regiſters, where there has been, 
or /till is, any conſiderable Body of Diſſen- 
ters, Popiſh or Proteſtant, are to be much 
relied on after the laſt Period that the 
Diviſion broke out in the Church. Though 
the Chilaren of Diſſenters are not _ 
ö ; | ? Sea 


RF 'Þ 
ged at Church, and perhaps too ſeldom 
regiſtered there, yet their Marriages and 
| Buryings being at the Church, and regiſ- 
tered, theſe two being given, it is eaſy to 
come pretty near a third, eſpecially when 
compared with the former Part of the 
Regiſter before 1644, if exiſting. But if 
a Body of People partake with the Church 
in no Ordinances, nor keep Regiſters of 
their own ; or if we cannot come at them 
though they do, ſuch make the publick Re- 
giſters #ſeleſs in many Reſpects. In ſome 
Places alſo where there are no Diſſenters, 
Regiſters are little to be regarded, on ac- 
count of ſeveral unhappy concurring Cir- 
cumſtances, as the Negligence, or frequent 
Abſence of the Regiſter Keeper, the Igno- 
rance, Poverty, Miſtakes, or Prejudices of 
ſeveral of the People; but jiill, where any 
valuable natural Uſes are to be made of 
Regiſters, Country, not City Regiſters, muſt 
be conſulted and truſted : Though for ſome 
medical Purpoſes, not Country, but City 
and Town Regiſters are beſt, . 

The ſeveral Alterations and Additions 
made to the London Bills may be ſeen in 
Major Graunt's Obſervations, and dhe in- 
genious Mr. Maitland's late Survey of Lon- 
don; which they, with Davenant, in His 
Eſſay how to make the People Gaines, ir 
William Petty in his Diſtourſ#*. before 
the Royal Society, Derham zn his Phyſico- 
Theology, &c. have happily applied to 155 
vera 
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M PREFACE 
veral political, civil, arithmetical, and na- 
_ rural Uſes; but beſides the Omiſſion of 
many natural Obſervations, none have tried 
whether they might afford. any Hints of 
medical Uſes; or what Soils, Situations, 
Trades, Manner of Life, &c. are beſt a- 
dapted to Health and Long Life, or the 
contrary. Or if they are unhealthy, whe- 
ther they are equally fatal as well as ſick- 
ly ; or in what Degree, to what Ape, Sex, 
and Conſtitution ; in what Seaſons, Mea- 
ther, Periods, and at what Diſtances ; 
and whether by chronic or acute Diſeaſes : 
Or whether a Mortality moves with a 
quick, ſlow, or moderate Pace; whether it 
proceed chiefly from Epidemics or Ende- 
mics, where the fatal Diſeaſes that over- 
run the Nation begin, which Way they ex- 
tend and ſpread, where and how they ter- 
minate; or whether the more culttuvated 
and populous any Place of the Country is, 
it be more healthy or ſickly ; in what Soils, 
and in what Weather or Seaſon, each Epi- 
demic is moſt favourable, ſevere or fatal; 
whether healthieſt or ſicklieſs Places are 
moſt prolific or barren; which. of them 
pPeroduces moſt Males or Females, or whe- 
. ther they bear nearly an equal Proportion 
e both; where moſt of thoſe baptized live 
3 to be married, or where: feweſt die in Childs 
hood : What Proportion one Age or Coutt- 
try bears to another in Health, . Prolifec- 
neſs, and Long Life, or in Sicklineſs, Ste- 
FT _ rility, 
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rility, and Death; what are the Effects 
of our ſeveral Variations in Diet, Drink, 
 Dzverſions, &c. And perhaps in Cities and 
great Towns, where Phyſicians have been 
much employed, ſome tolerable Gueſſes 
might be made of the different Succeſſes of 
the ſundry Modes and Changes in the Prac- 
tice of Phyſick, as of the Hippocratical, Ga- 
lenical, Paracclſian, Williſian, Sylviſian, Hel- 
montian, and Mechanical, or whether the 
cold, temperate, or hot Regimens, the al. 
terative, or evacuant Methods, ſucceeded 
moſt happily in Fevers and Acutes : Or 
whether, by conſulting and peruſing many 
Regiſters from different Parts of the Na- 
tion, any tolerable Gueſs can be made of 
the Attacks and Duration of Epidemics : 
Or whether, or how far Exhalations, Dif- 
ference of Seaſons, ſundry Alterations of 
Air and Weather, Meteors, Comets, Con- 
junctions or Oppoſitions of Planets, Eclip- 
ſes of Sun and Moon, Rains, Droughts, © 
Froſts, Colds, Heats, or unwholſome Foods, 5 
Kc. affect human Bodies; whether Epi- 
demics depend on the ſenſible or inſenſible 
Qualities of the Air, or on either. Whe- 
ther rocky, clayey, ſandy, chalky, gravelly, 
marſhy, lakey, wet, woody, lou, heathy, 
high, mountainous, bare, barren, or fertile 
Soils, are moſt healthy or ſickly, and in 
what Proportion they are ſo, If their 
Diſtempers are the ſame, and happen near 
the ſame, or at different Times, or at ſpor- 
"OP ter, 
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ter, longer, or * Diſtances. To what 
Diſeaſes each Soil is chiefly liable, which. 
come ofteneſt, and with moſt Severity or 
 Milaneſs. What Places afford moſt Ex- 
ports, or require the frequenteſt and largeſt 
Supply. What Seaſons of the Tear are 
moſt prolific or mortal either to Males or 
Females. Theſe are only a few of the 
many neceſſary and uſeful Things that haue 
hitherto been made only Matter of Specu- 
lation and Diſpute, but could never other- 
wiſe be truly determined, but by the Help 
of Regiſters. © Hence it undemably follows; . 
that we are never to expect a tolerable Hf: - | 
tory of Epidemics or Endemics, without 
cloſe Application to Regiſters of different 
Places, and comparing them with Hiſtories 
of Diſeaſes, Air, and Weather. As our 
Collection of Regiſters is but ſmall (though 
the largeſt and wideſt I have yet been in- 
formed of in any private Hand) I ſhall. 
only touch on a few of thoſe Things; nor 
do J expect that the few Tuferentes I have 
made, however plainly and truly deduced, 
' ſhould be taken for final and general Con- 
 cluſions, extending to all Places and Coun- 
og Gn 
Several other Reaſons may 1 * for 
4 freſh Review of the Bills of Mortality; © 
as Graunt has wholly omitted the Country 
Bills, and only made his Obſervations on 
thoſe of the City, and three Market Towns, 
all in the South; and if he had collected 
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never fo many Bills from different Places, 


(not to mention all the above Omiſſions) 
yet they had been only for one Period of 


Time; and ſince his Time, People, Trade, 
and Riches, are greatly encreaſed, and 
with them Luxury, Voluptuouſneſs, Intem- 
perance, Debauchery, &c. of whoſe Effects 


we can now eaſily judge. From his Want 


of Country Bills, he could not enquire nor 
diſcover diſtinctly the Effects of different 


Situations, Soils, &c. After all, a larger, 


wider, and faithfuller Collection of juſt 
Vouchers, will ſtill afford further and clearer 
Matter, of more extenſive Benefit. Tho 
Davenant's Eflays how to make the People 
Gainers in the Way of Trade, be a moſt 
ingenious, fee, and excellent Piece, and 
the Peruſal never can be unſeaſonable for 


Engliſhmen ; yet his Inferences are often 


ſtruments and Means of Luxury, gr 
1 ; 4 


made too much at random, as his Vouchers 


from King and Gregory muſt not be deemed 


exact, being taken from the Pole-Books, 
and Books of Aſſeſſments on Marriages, 


Births, and Burials; Taxes that many poor 


People could never pay, who therefore were 
not enrolled. Taxes are of themſelves odi- 


ous to a free People, the Engines of arbi- 


trary Power, and will always go heavily 
down in a limited Monarchy ; they are the 


_ expiring Agonies of a ſinking State, only 


excuſable in the moſt urgent Neceſſities o, 
a diſtreſſed Government, after all the In- 


ouſneſs, 
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ouſueſs, and Intemperance, have been ſſyſt 
rigorouſiy taxed, and all proves inſufficient 
to anſwer the End. Thoſe mentioned above 
were never rigorouſly collected, nor could 


they from ſuch a Number of inſolvent 
Paupers, as muſt neceſſarily ſwarm then. 


To theſe Obſervations I have added large 


Abſtracts of Major Graunt, and of Mr. 
Davenant, Sir William Petty, Derham, c. 
that the Reader may at once have a View 
M all ſaid on the Subject. I here acknow- 


ledge the Favour, and return hearty Thanks 


to thoſe ingenious worthy Gentlemen, who 
fo readily contributed their Aſſiſtance to this 


Work, by ſending in ſeaſonably ſuch a Num- 
ber of Materials for it. Only the wretched 
Lay-Impropriator, who ſtarves the Church 
and Souls to aggrandize his Family ; and 
ſuch as can —_ 


diſpleaſed with ſuch as were more gene- 
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re no Schemes or Improve- 
ments but what are of their own Inven- 
tion, not only denied their Help, but were 
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89 no true Eſtimate can be made of the 
| ſeveral Degrees of Health and Meaſure 
of a Country Life, from the Births 


ind Burials of large Tong and Cities, where 


a. Variety of avoidable and inavoidable Cauſes 
concur, to impair Health, and often ſhorten 


Life in all Ages and Sexes : : I have therefore 
begun with the Country Regiſters, or Bills of 
Mortality; eſpecially as a rural Life was the 


firſt State "of ankind,* and as it is {till the 


= healthieſt, and affards, the trueſt and moſt in- 
nocent natural Pleaſures: For there (except in 


great, rich, or OP uleat Men's Houſes) Rill re- 
mains ſach Veſti 55 5 Virtue, Sobriety, Re- 

$ and Simplicity « of Diet, Sc. 
as bears ſome ſma all Image or Reſemblance [| 


the 3 State. England, at prefent, mu 
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tz Ye . 
by no means be allowed to be the healthieſt 
and beſt Climate in the World, nor muſt be 
taken as ſuch; it can only be a Standard for 
itfelf, which Standard will vary, not only ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Cuſtoms, Manners of 
Life, and new Opinions introduced, but ac- 
cording to the different Seaſons, Weather, Pro- 

ductions 0 the Earth, ;- Conſtitutions of the 
Air, State of neighbouring Countries, and many 
other Cauſes. For Britain is only a northern 
Hand, ſurrounded by Seas, and, according to 
Dr. Halley s Computation, from the Lizard _ 
Point to Caithneſs, lies between 49 Degrees 

- 5 Minutes, and 58, Degrees 35 Minutes - hs 
North Latitude. And as Dr. Claremont *, 
Phyſician of Lorrain, who lived and practiſed 
Phyſick ſeveral Years in England and Wales) 
r he has paſſed a very beautiful Encomium 
on England, ſays, at his firſt coming into the 
Wand, he thought Britain was, bleſs'd with 
the healthieſt Air in the World, till he often 
obſerved the Inhabitants lapguiſh long and mi- 
ſerably,. under, chronic and contagious Diſeaſes, 
without much Benefit from, Medicine ; and 
faw them afflicted with Ulcers, bad Einds of 
Fevers, and other M jes, rare in other Coun- 
tries, y but endemic an "Familiar to the Engliſh. 
This made him change | his Opinion, and ; 
ſeveral cogent Reaſons to conclude, that, in ge- 
neral, the Air on the Ifland: was worſe: than 
that on the Continent; and till more noxious 
as it extended further from the main Land, be- 
a of Fog 8 riſing. out of the Sea, ſcarce dil. 
e 3 
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* De aëre, * & aqui Angliæ. 


= 2 iS _ | 
gpable 1 the gun in Summer, far leſs in 
Winter. The Sky, is commonly thick and 
cloudy, not only in Winter, but in the 
middle of Summer. It is ſeldom clear, the 
Weather moſtly like Autumn or Winter. W «2 
it's clear a few Days, it's preſently cloudy. or 
ſultry; then Gluts of Rain for ſeveral Days, 
with a cloſe ſuffocating Air. Hence ariſe 
many and tedious Diſorders, eſpecially Autum- 
nals. Though this in the general is true, yet 
ſome Places in the Iſland are far healthier than 
others, as has been often obſerved: For when 
the Plague made ſad Havock in London, and 
ſome maritime Places, it ſcarce touch'd the 
Engliſh Continent. The rough and harſh 
Voice of the Inhabitants, is a Proof of the 
Groſſneſs of the Air. Moſt of the Year is 
cloudy, miſty, rainy, or ſtormy; in Winter 
eſpecially, with Froſt and Snow. He ſaw the 
arth hard frozen and covered with Snow for 
ſeveral Months together, even on the very Sea 
oaſt. None, ſays he, is fitter to judge of the 
Enghſh Air, than an Italian, Frenchman, or 
Spamard, for a few Years Refidence in =. 
akes a total Change in his Conſtitution. It 
Lorees pretty well with the bilious, ſanguine, 5 
Id melancholy, but woe to the pituitous and 
I Fotarrhous there. The Wind here blows from 
4 I Quarters. Terrible Thunder is rare in Eng- 
» and, but Lightenings are very frequent. Their 

a Tabea are ſeldom and light, the Earth 

Peing ſolid ; or if hollow, it ſends out Springs 

f various Qualities, according to the Ground 
hey riſe out of. Their River Waters, at a 
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rich, plentiful Country, affords other Cauſes 
of Diſcaſcs' and Death to the imprudent, in- 


as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
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7, black Line. The Columns of each Table, 
after the firſt and ſecond, are the ſame in both : 


| ſecond, the Names of the Counties in which 
they lie. Column third, the Number of Year 


M's 


try in general to be bad; for the Sky being 


"moſtly cloudy, the Sun has little Influence on 


Springs and Rivers. The Country abounds 


with medicinal Springs, fitter for reſtoring 
than preſerving Health; they derive their Vir- 


tues from the Soils they waſh, which is moſtly 
good ; except where the Ground abounds with 
Minerals or Foflils; or the Water ſtagnates, 
one is barren Soil, and the other rotten. Thus 
far our Author. But England being a trading, 


cautious, luxurious, ſenſual, and intemperate 


TABLE P INT 1 
Conũiſts of two Periods ſeparated by a dou- 


Periods. Column firſt, the Names of the 


Country Pariſhes or Villages, whoſe Regiſter 


are extracted in the following Table. Columnlf 


for which we have the Regiſter during the fir 
Period, or preceding 1644=-4 5 —or 46, Sc 


including both Years ſpecified ; except in ei 
ther Period there was a Chaſm in the Regiſteiſ 
or it was neglected, or ill kept. In that Cai 
we baly take the Number of Years that mi) 


4 


ly be depended upon. Column fourth, the Soil 
far or Situation of each Pariſh, where obſerve h. 
N- ſtands for high, 1. for low, d. for dry, o. for 
ng open, g. for Gravel, or gravelly ; ſ. for Sand, or 
on ſandy ; m. for mountainous, r. for rocky, Is. 
16s for Lime-ſtone, ſ. South, n. North, e. Eaſt, . 
ng w. Weſt, wt. wet, c. Sea-coaſt, rf. rich Soil, 


- le. light Earth, Land, or Soil, wy. woody, 
ly oy. ouzy, ſy. ſpringy, or full of Springs; cy. 
Clay, or clayie; v. various Soils, e. encloſed, 


tes, my. marſhy, or fenny. Column fifth, the 
hus prime Proportion of Chriſtenings to Burials, 
ing, according to the two or three firſt Figures or 
uſes Numbers only, without regard to the leſſer, or 
u Fractions. Column ſixth, the Number of 
ate, Years in the ſecond Period; in both Periods 


the firſt Year in each, is the Year when our 
8 Abſtract begins, the other the Year it ends 
with. Column ſeventh, the Proportions be- 
tween the Baptiſms and Buryings in that Time. 
Column eighth, in the ſecond Period, ſhews 
in what Pariſhes there are Diſſenters, and whe» ' 
ther a few, ſeveral, many, or none at all, by 
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'In ths ee Table we hive the | ro- 


portions between Chriſtenings and Burials E 
above ons hundred and ſixty Country Pariſhes, 


beſides many Chapels in different and diſtant 
Parts of England, lying in ſundry Situations on 


Abſtracts of the ſeveral Regiſters of near the 
half of the above Pariſhes, are divided into 
two Periods, the one ending betwixt the fourth 
and fifth Decad of the laſt Century ; the other 
' commencing about that Time, is beast down 
to, or near the preſent. In theſe Periods we 
have a ſhort View of the ſeveral Degrees of 
the Salubrity or Inſalubrity of the different Si- 
tuations, &c, during the ſmall Number of 
Years for which theſe Regiſters are to be de- 
pended upon; and from them give me leave to 
obſerve in the general, 

, Dry, open Situations meanly elevated, 
neither like Beacons on the Tops of lofty | 
Mountains, nor like Reeds in the marſhy Val- 
lies, are above all others (cæteris paribus) the 
healthieſt; for ſuch Habitations have a free, 
pure, open Air; the riſing Grounds ſupply | 
them with Springs or. Fountains of fine clear 
Water, which contains a healthy, N i 
elaſtick air, Called, in medicinal Springs, a 
mineral Spirit, moſt conducive to Health, ind 
all the Purpoſes requiſite in that Element toa 
comfortable Life. 

_ 2dly, For theſe Reaſons, like Situations « on 
different Soils, (the Inhabitants Manner and 
Buſineſs of Life being near alike, or the EL. 


* 


various Soils; and the Inhabitants have differ- """ . 1 
ent | Buſineſſes and Ways of Life. And the * 4 
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Y | | ws ve here all healthy,” tho? not in the fame Ex- 


tent; as here, we have ſome on Gret-ſtone, 
5 ſome on Free- ſtone, others on Lime-ſtone, 


_ - Iron- ſtone, Riff Clay, Sc. yet their Situation, 


Air, and' Water, are all good, though they 
differ 1 in their ſubſuperficial Strata. 
Zaly, The Inhabitants of diſſimilar Situa- 
tions, but on ſimilar Soils, have different De- 
grees of Health. Thus Winſter, Buxton, Yol- 
> Oboe, Matlock, &c. all lie on Lime-ſtone, yet 
the Inhabitants are much healthier than thoſe 
of Liughton, (tho it lies very high) Steinton, 
Maltby, Firbeck, &c. The former are either 
much better ventilated, or more free from 
ouzy moiſt Grounds, or have an opener and 
purer Air than the latter. - 
4tbly, In the ſame Pariſhes we often obſerve 
one part to be healthy, and another the con- 
trary, as St. John Baptiſt in Thanet, Hatfield 
near Doncaſter, Ball in the Peak, &c. 
For one Part lies high, dry, open, and airy; 
another low, wet, or marſhy, or bordering on 
Lakes, Meers, Fens, Eres; or cloſe by 
Woods. 
ehh, The more ſolid the Soils of like 
5 Kinds are, and all other Things alike, the 


Hhaeealthier the Situation. Thus Inhabitants on 


SGret-ſtone, are healthier than on coarſe, looſe, 
crumbling Free- ſtone; on hard Lime-ſtone, 
than on ſoft; and on Lime-ſtone rather tllin 
on Chalk ; on Gravel is better than ſmall looſe 
Sand; on ſtrong ſtiff Clay is more eligible 
than on ſoft ; for all the looſer ſofter Materials, 
afford | carthy, ſtoney, ſandy, or percifying 
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ters, which generate Lentors and Obſtructions, 
and either produce Diſeaſes in the Body, or be- 
ing leſs friendly to it, they inſenſibly alter not 
only the State of their Juices, but even ſome- 
how ſlowly affect the Solids and the Canals of 
the Veſlels themſelves, by Obſtructions, Con- 
cretions, Adheſions, Excreſcences, Sc. | 

Gh., We ſee that Places on like Soils and | 
Solidities, but on different Situations, enjoy 
different Degrees of Health ; for ſome being 
high, others low, (cæteris paribus) the Re- 
giſters prove the former to be much healthier | 
than the latter, 

-thly, Towns, Pariſhes, or Villages, ſhut 
cloſe up between lofty towering Mountains, 
tho' they ſtand never ſo dry, are not ſo healthy 
as thoſe that are more elevated, for their Air 
is both heavier and moiſter, and the hot Sum- 
mer Sun Beams are more powerfully reverbe- 
rated by the naked barren rocky Mountains, or 
Precipices. This is the Caſe of Ca/tleton, Bon- 
fall, &c. And it's well known how inſupporta- 
ble a Heat, tho' little more than that of the 
Blood, is to Animals; how it rarifies the Juices, 
and ſtrains off in Sweat, or 1 the Se- 
rum of the Blood. 
8:bly, Nor are Inhabitants on too high Sita- | 

ations the eaſieſt ; for being greatly expoſed to 
intenſe Colds, Storms and Tempeſts, theſe ſhri= 
vel up and contract the Fibres, ſtraiten the 
Blood Veſſels, increaſe their Force againſt their 
contained Fluids, whoſe Parts are hereby broken 
againſt one another more powerfully, as well 


as againſt the Veſſels; hereby both the * 
and 
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2 Uber animal 1 are TS ground ; 
down; and the Secretions, and ſome Excre- 
tions therefrom, are enlarged, by Urine eipe- 
cially, Hence the remaining Juices become 
thicker and unfitter for an eaſy and healthy 
Circulation. The membraneous capillary Veſ- 
ſels ſhrinking at the fame time in their Dia- 
meters, by the Cold, they admit larger Glo- 
bules or Particles at their Baſis, than can rea- 
dily paſs their Cylinders or Cones. Thus the 
Circulation becomes ſlower and more difficult, 
and diſpoſes the Blood to inflammatory Diſor- 
ders, Fevers, Rheumatiſms, Arthriticks, &c. 
gthly, Tho? a Situation be high, rocky, or 
mountainous, yet if its Surface is conſtantly 
moiſt and wet, from abundance of ouzing {mall 
ſprings, not ſufficient to form Brooks, Rivu- 
lets, or Rills, but keep the Earth conſtantly 
ſoft and watry, the Salubrity of this Situation 
is hereby greatly impaired. This is the Caſe 
of Gloſſop, Hayfield, Chapple le Frith, &c. For 
ſuch Situations make the Air cold, and the 
Wetneſs of the Ground moiſtens it ; the for- 
mer ſtraitens the Pores of the excretory Ducts 
of the Skin ; the latter loads and occludes their 
Orifices, and both diminiſh or hinder Perſp.. — 
ration. Such Places have alſo frequenter- Fogs, 
Showers, Rains and Storms; for the Ig ; of 
the Mountains break the Clouds. All theſe 
together conſpire to moiſten the Air; and if it 
| was not often fan'd by briſk clear Wind 88 it 
. would differ little from that of low n hy 
Grounds. Hence the animal Solids at. re- 


laxed, the decretions, Excretions, and Force 
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4346.4 al 
of the Culation? ale weakened and impaired, 
and way made for Rheums, Catarrhs; ca- 
tarrhous, intermittent, and remittent Fevers, 
Coughs, Colds, Tumours of the Glands, 
Throat, Neck, Sc. All which Diſorders are 
increaſed as the Inhabitants live lower in the 
ſtrait Vales between the Mountains, where the 
Air is thicker, grofler, and heavier. 

10thly, A dry, open, elevated, gravelly soil, 
we ſee obtains the next place after the dry, 
= and mountainous ; ſome ſuch in this 
Table have 154 4 Chriſtenings to 98 Burials ; 
and the dry, high, Gret-ſtone, had 100 of the 
former to 63 of the latter. 

11 by, Very light pure ſandy Soils, tho! on 
dry and open Foreſts, we ſee are by no means 
the healthieſt, either becauſe the firſt Inha- 
bitants, inſenſible of the different Effects of a 
dry or moiſt, light or ponderous, pure or groſs 
Atmoſphere, generally fix d their Abodes in 
low, wet, ſpringy, or moiſt Places, for the 
Convenience of Water, and to ſhelter them 
from inclement Weather : Or their Water not 
being well ſtrained thorough ſome ſolid Soil, 

has often a Mixture of Sand, or ſmall looſe 
earthy Parts in it : Or lying on a flatter Level, 
their Air is not ſo briſkly fann'd or purified, 
Cc. as is moſt obvious from the Foreſt Re- 
giſters, where the Chriſtenings, even in the 
| firſt Period, exceed not 109 to 9 5 Burials, 


= which is ſcarce one 8th Increaſe. 


_ 12thly, A light thin Mixture of Sand _ 
Gravel, or Hazle Soil, in an open Situation, 


tho not much devited is good, as 1s . 
from 


. 7 | . the Nerthamptonſbire and Nefalk 1s 7 


giſters, where Burials are to Chriſtenings, as 
3 to 5. Such light Soils ſoon, drink up the 
Rains : and being remote from high Monn- 
tains to break or intercept the Clouds, they 
Have far leſs Rain and Wet ; and the Country 
being moſtly dry and open, has good Air. 
1375, A Mixture of light Earth and Gra- 
vel, in a proper Situation, affords very healthy 
Abodes; z ſuch as moſt of the dry and open 
Parts of Rutlandſpire, ſome Places in Stafford- 
ſhire, &c. where the Water is good, the Air 
clear and pure, Rains are quickly drank up; 
and there are no Lakes or Standing Waters. 
Births, in ſuch Places, are to Burials near 1 8 
to 112. | 
14thly, Thick, ſtrong, ſtiff Beds of Clay, at 
or immediately under the Earth's Surkice, 
without thick Underlays of porous Materials 
of Sand, Free-ftone, Lime-ſtone, Chalk, or 
the like, to filter the Water through ; and if 
withal there is not a briſk Deſcent above 
Ground, ſuch are generally more unhealthy 
Habitations, even tho' diſtant from Marſhes, . 
Lakes, or Fens; as many clayey Situations in 
Leicefterſbire, W, arwickſhire, Worceſterſhire, 
Gloceſterſpire, &c. for the Clay bearing up the 
Water, tho' the Grounds are very fruitful, the 
Air is moſtly wet, often cold, Sc. 
15thly, Sandy, pebbly Soils, are in an in- 
termediate Degree of Healthineſs, between 
gravelly and ſandy; ſuch are moſtly dry, if 
open, 


I 6thly, 


70 2 Hibitations: eſpecially 
Af Glay, rotten Earth, or near a Level with” 
the Sea, great Rivers, Marſhes, Lakes, or pu- 
trid ftanding Waters. Theſe are worſt of all; 
for their Air is always moiſt, groſs, and loaded 
with Exhalations often A their Water if 
not ſtagnant or ill ſcentef, yet is either deſti- 
tute, or has very little of that elaſtick Air, or 
mineral Spirit, which makes that Element ſo 
enlivening and ſalubrious. Such are the Fens 
in Lincolnſhire, Iſle of Ely, ſome Places in 
the Holderneſs of Yorkſhire, Files of Lanca- 
ſhire, Waſhes of Norfolk, Hundreds of E 
ſex, &c. which have few or no Hills to ſend 
out purling Springs, nor Deſcents to drain 
their Grounds. Animals bred in ſuch Places 
are coarſer, their Fleſh has not its true Reliſh, 
nor fine Flavour. The Burials in ſuch Places, 
come near to, or equalize, or exceed their 
Chriſtenings; in ſome Parts they are 27 tb 23 
for the People, as it were, float in a conſtant 
circumambient Moiſture, which retards or di- 
miniſhes Perſpiration. The Air's Preſſure on 
the Body is alſo leſſened. The Water is not 
only drained of its fine Spirit, but is often 
earthy, putrid, falt, or abounds with Inſects 
or their Eggs. All theſe conſpire to impair 
and relax the Springineſs of the animal Fibres; 
Secretions are performed imperfectly, the Veſ- 
ſels contain Juices ill digeſted or attenuated ; 
WW ſuch Bodies being often bloated, produce fre- 
quent, tedious, complicated, and dangerous 1n- 
termittent, remittent, and putrid Fevers, Ca- 
chexies, Cacochimics, Jaundices, Dropfſies, 
2 2 Leuco- 
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Leucophlegmacias, Emphyſemas, White Swel- 
lings, glandular Tumors, a pale whitiſh Com- 
plexion, a flow Motion, and leſs Strength! in 
Proportion to their Bulk. 
1th, Habitations bordering on, or far- | 
rounded. with great thick Woods, ate leſs 
wholeſome on any Situation, for the Air in the 
(otherwiſe healthy) Summer Months, is not 
only conſtantly loaded with the Water that 
perſpires from the Trees and Leaves; but it is 
an excrementitious Moiſture, Whole former 
ſalubrious Parts were ſpent in the Irroration 
and Nutrition of the Trees, Plants, and their 
 Effloreſcencies, and the Remainder, as in Ani- 
mals, 85 perſpirant, floats for a time in the 
Air, All the groſſer Parts ſubſide on the Ground, 
and che finer riſe higher in the Air. Such 
People have their beſt breathing time in the 
Night, when theſe Vegetables are, as it were, 
feeding and diſtending their Veſſels from the 
8 laying in for the next Day's Expence, 
when they diſcharge their Repaſt. What in- 
credible large Quantity ſuch perſpired Moi- 
ſture amounts to, Dr. Woodward has ſufficient- 
ly demonſtrated from many and inconteſtible i 
Experiments. The Effects of an Air loaded 
with ſuch an excrementitions Water our firſt 
American Colonies felt to their fatal Experience; 
the like do our Sailors to this Day in eaſtern 
or ſouthern woody Countries. 
 18rhly, On the ſame account Villages or 
Towns, compaſſed round with Quick Hedges, 
> Trees, &c. are not fo healthy as theſe that are 
2 2 | quite 


3 (621) 
quite open, or have the Grounds enclos'd with 
Stone or Brick Walls. 

19thly, The like Inconveniencies attend 
Towns bordering, or ſtanding on Lakes, 
Marſhes, or Meers, tho' the Houſes ſtand on 
dry, open, and otherwiſe healthy Ground, _ 
2octbly, Habitations lying dry, ſomewhat high 
and open, facing the N. N. E. or N. W. (ce- 
teris paribus) are of all others the healthieſt, 
The intelligent and attentive Reader, will from 
the Table find all theſe Obſervations plain, 
| eaſy, and certain. Several curious and uſeful 
Uſes or Inferences ariſe from them; but 1 ſhall 
reſerve them for another Place. | 
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TABLE SECOND: 


Column 1ſt of each Period contains the Num- 
bers of Years of each Regiſter; Column 2d 

Males baptized in that Period; Column zd Fe- 

males baptized ; Column 4th Total of both; 
Column 5th Weddings; Column 6th Males 
buried ; Column 7th Females buried ; Column 
8th Totals of both; Column gth the Encreaſe; 
Column 1oth, after the ſecond Period, the 
Number of ſickly and mortal Years in each 
Pariſh, during both Periods ; then the Num- 
ber buried in theſe Years. Laſtly, the Num- 
ber baptiz d. 

Note, The ſecond Page throughout the whole 
Table being the ſecond Period of each Pariſh 
(during the double Periods) and the firſt be 
the firſt, therefore each Line of Figures an- 
ſwers one to another in both Pages. 
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n wee White Swel- 
lings, glandular Tumors, a pale whitiſh Com- 
plexion, a flow Motion, and leſs PIrengtn 1 in 
Froporticn to their Bulk. 

— _  17thly, Habitations bordering on, or ſur- 
rounded with great thick Woods, are leſs W 
wholeſome on any Situation, for the Air in the 
(otherwiſe healthy) Summer Months, is not 
only conſtantly loaded with the Water that 
perſpires from the Trees and Leaves; but it is 
an excrementitious Moiſture, whoſe former 
falubrious Parts were ſpent in the Irroration 
and Nutrition of the Trees, Plants, and their 
Effloreſcencies, and the Remainder, as in Ani- 
mals, being perſpirant, floats for a time in the 
Air, Air, l the groſſer Parts ſubſide on the Ground, 

e finer riſe higher in the Air. Such 
ale have their beſt breathing time in the 
Night, when theſe Vegetables are, as it were, 
feeding and diſtending their Veſſels from the 

tg laying in for the next Day's Expence, 
when they diſcharge their Repaſt. What in- 
credible large Quantity ſuch perſpired Moi- 
ſture amounts to, Dr. Woodward has ſufficient- 
ly demonſtrated from many and inconteſtible 
Experiments. The Effects of an Air loaded 
with ſuch an exerementitious Water our firſt 
American Colonies felt to their fatal Experience ; 
the like do our Sailors to this Day in eaſtern 
or ſouthern woody Countries. 35 
18 hly, On the ſame account Villages or 
Towns, compaſſed round with Quick Hedges, 
* Trees, &c. are not ſo healthy as theſe that are 
* 2 quite 
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quite open, or have the Grounds enclos'd with 
Stone or Brick Walls. 

19thly, The like Inconveniencies attend 
Towns bordering, or ſtanding on Lakes, 
Marſhes, or Meers, tho' the Houſes ſtand on 
dry, open, and otherwiſe healthy Ground. 

2othly, Habitations lying dry, ſomewhat high 
and open, facing the N. N. E. or N. W. (ce: 
teris paribus) are of all others the healthieſt, 
The intelligent and attentive Reader, will from 
the Table find all theſe Obſervations plain, 
eaſy, and certain. Several curious and uſeful 
Uſes or Inferences ariſe from them; but 1 {hall 
reſerve them for another Place. | 
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TABLE SECOND! 


Column 1 of each Period contains the Num- 
bers of Years of each Regiſter; Codumn 2d 
Males baptized in that Period ; Column 3d Fe- 
males baptized ; .Column ath Total of both ; 
Column 5th Weddings ; 5 6th Males 
buried ; Column 7th Females buried ; Column 
8th Totals of both; Column gth the Encreaſe; 
Column 1oth, after the ſecond Period, the 
Number of ſickly and mortal Years in each 
Pariſh, during both Periods ; then the Num- 
ber buried in theſe Years, Laſtly, the Num- 
ber baptiz'd. 
Note, The ſecond Page throughout the whole 
Table being the ſecond Period of each Pariſh 
(during the double Periods) and the firſt Page 
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bs This ſecond Table may be . Ae 

| more generally, or more particularly. For 
R "he former, during various Series of Years in 
2 the firſt Period, in theſe Pariſhes where the 
SBexes chriſtened and buried are taken ſepa- 
gh, the Males baptized are 42002, the | 
Females are 39301, both 81363 3 the Mar- 
ried 20391, Males buried 2 Females 
30120, both 61107. But including the Totals 
Idole Sexes are not diſtinguiſh'd, the whole 
baptized are 92116, the Married 23114, the 
Buried 69 5 52. In fo far of the Pd Pe- 
E  - riod, as anſwers to the brſt, the Baptized are 
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as 21 to ſome what above 10. 


bacy. Of the 


who died unmarried, or ſomewhat above 26 


5 31 7 e 
Married 878 the Buried. 
102603. But where the Sexes are taken ſe. 
parately, the Males bay ptized 1 e the 


Females 56282, both 11534 


472 14.3 both 953 30 5. 


In the firſt of theſe Periods; Maſe bad a 1 


are to Females above 42 to 39, 
19%. In the ſecond Period as 290 to 28 r · 
Males baptized in the firſt, are to the married 


as 29 2 tO 13 I's 


The Totals bap- 


as 42 to almoſt 


11075, or 11 of 42; of the ſecond near 11 0 


59. Of the 30987 buried in the firſt Period, 


20391 were married; the few above 33 ber 
Cent. died in Infancy, Childhood, and Cl. 


48091 buried in the ſecond _ 
Period, were intel 26663, remains 21428 


to 21. The Females baptized in the firſt Pe- 


riod, were to the buried above 39 to 303 | 
9181 left for Increaſe. 


Of the buried were 
married 20391, the former to the latter 30 


to a little above 20, or near 34 per Cent. to 
eight Virgins. 


males baptized were to the buried near 56 to 


77 ſurvived. The Buried are to hot * 


Mag” 


26663, the Males buried 48091, * Females * 


In the ſecond 
Females baptized in te 
firſt, are to the Married about 39 to 20; in 
the ſecond as 28 to 1 3 EU K 1 
tized in the firſt, are to the Totals married 4 
| near 4 to 2; in the ſecond above 13 * to 6. 
The Males EDD in _ firſt, are to the buried 
in the ſecond as 59 to 
48. The Increa e "Of Maley in the firſt, is 
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5 Married near 47 to 7 13 ſuch as died! in Ces | 
5 E were to the Married near 20+ to 26 


In the firſt Period each Wedding, one 


150 with another, produces almoſt four Children; 


in the ſecond 4 2, or thirteen Children to three 
Couples. T hat moſt of the Superplus -bap- 


tized were Exports, it is moſt probable, for 
had they continued in their reſpective Pa- 


riſhes, very likely they had died and been bu- 
ried like the reſt. The Difference between 


Male and Female Exports, gives the Number 
"Of Unmarried that go into the Army and 
Navy. 


If we compare the Abſtracts of every ſingle 


8 Pariſh i in this Table, with the Obſervations on 


the firſt Table, we ſhall find their Degrees of 
Healthineſs and Fruitfulneſs, exactly agree 


with the Situations and Soils there mentioned. 
But to repeat and apply this here, would be 
both tedious and impertinent, only i in one In- 
; Nance or two. The ſecond Pariſh ſcarce bu- 


Ties one half of the Baptized, and each Wed- 


ding produces almoſt five Children ; very few 
of the Baptized die in Infancy or Celibacy, 
and near a half of the Product are Exports. 

The third Pariſh has above fix Children for 


each Wedding, tho' the Enereaſe is little above 
one third, and more Women are married than 
buried, becauſe they are exported after Mar- 
riage. This alſo ſhews us that many more 
Males are married than F emales, Here are 
alſo more Females baptized than Males. 


The fame it in in the 17, 247; 41 4905 Jo, 


OY 62", 74 b, and 78 Abſtracts : 80 that 
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hat the Number of Males conſiderably ex- 
ceeds that of Females; yet it may be obſer- 
ved, that in ſeveral Regiſters, ſometimes one 


Sex takes a run, and much exceeds the other, 


for a Series of Vears together, till that, in its 


turn, ſtarts, and not only makes up its former 
1 eficiency; but exceeds the other: And if an 


bſtract of a Regiſter is taken at a time when 


one Sex has had the Preference for a Series of 
Years, ex. gr. the Females, the Males, in their 
turn, will ſurpaſs them more. We ſee in 


other Abſtracts the Females exceed the Males 


ſurpriz ingly, as in Ne 1, 10, 13 20, 28, 29, 
; aft 


44% 45s 63+.71, G, But, aktr all, ſoms 


* 


than others; for we ſhall ſee, in its proper 


place, that the Number of Males conceived in 


two accounts, Firſt, in the healthieſt Soils 
| moſt Males are generated. Secondly, in theſe 


tero, far exceeds, the Number baptized on 


Places Miſcarriages are rare, for Abortions fall 


far heavier on Males than Females. If Weds 


dings in a Pariſh are found quite too many! 


for the Births, the Place is either a Surrogacy *, 


a Donative, an Exempt from the Biſhop's Ju- 


. . . , " 
riſdiction, or grants many Licences. If, on 


the contrary, the Births prove too numerous 
for the Marriages, ſuch Places lie convenient 


or adjacent to one of the laſt mentioned, and 


many of the Pariſhioners are married there. 


But to remedy both theſe Inconveniencies, let 


* FSurrogacy, or where a Surrogate is the Incumbent. 
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Abſtracts of a large Number of contiguous and 
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continuous Pariſhes be taken, fo;-will you 
have the true Product of the Marriage-Bed, 
except there happen to be ſome whoſe Chil- 
dren are not baptized at the eſtabliſhed Church. 
«+ Having thus taken a general View of the 
State of Health in both Periods, let us now 


Feonſider them more particularly. But to avoid 
= Tediouſneſs in comparing each Pariſh with 


another, the Periods are put into ſeveral Di- 
viſions; yet the curious Reader may obſerve 
the State of Health in the ſeveral Pariſhes dif- 
fers conſiderably in each Diviſion, In the firſt 
Diviſion of the firſt Period, were baptized, 
Males 12969, Females 12139, both 25108 ; 
married 5810, buried Males 8 133, Females 

7789; both 15922. The Baptized are to 
the Married near 251 to 116, or 4 per Cent. 
of the Baptized are married; and each Wed- 
ding, one with another, produces 4 Children. 


The Baptiſms are to the Burials as 25 1 tc 
15 2, or 100 to almoſt 63 4. But the Mar- 


ried are to the Buried, as 114 to 25, or 27 


E: per Cent. or hundred; the Married of the 


Dead to the Unmarried, as 73 to 27: But 
the Baptized being to the Buried as 100 to 
63+z and the Buried to the Married as 159 
to 116; and the Married buried to the Un- 
married, as 73 to 27; then only 25 per Cent. 
died in Infancy, Childhood, and Celibacy, 
except what may be allowed for ſecond and 
third Marriages: For tho' the ſame Perſon's 
Marriages may be regiſter'd ſeveral times, yet 
they are but once baptized or buried. For 
the ſame Reaſon, Baſtards, Twins, and Ter- 
JJ A 8 gemini 


ber of Births allowed to each Wedding: But 


what Proportion each of theſe beats to fingle 


Births in Wedlock, ſhall be confidered after. 
Again, to find out how many Births fall to 


each prolifick Marriage, ſubſtract from the 
Weddings the Number or Proportion of bar- 


ren, impotent, or improlifick Pairs from the 


prolifick, which will greatly add to the Num- 


ber of Children begotten in fruitful Wedlock; 
for tho' ſome Couples have not above one or 
two, or others have only a few real or pre- 


tended Slips, yet ſome have twenty or above; 


and this is often the Lot of the poorer ſort to 
have the greateſt Offspring, as we ſhall ſee 
afterward. Males are to Females about 31 to 
28; the Baptized are to the Married about 16 
to 7; Females baptized are to the Married as 


61+to 29; Males baptized are to the buried 
as 6g to above 40; 20 2 per Cent. ſurvive for 
Increaſe. The few that die in Infancy and 
Celibacy, in ſeveral of theſe Pariſhes, is at 


once a Proof of their Healthineſs, and Paucity 

of Diſſenters in that time. The Females bap- 

above = were for Increaſe. © | 2 
In the firſt Diviſion of the fecond Period, 


tized were to the buried, as 60 to 355; 


were baptized Males 17339, Females 16575, 
4 mkeeih” $505. Biiried fix 


both 339143 married 
in Diviſion 6th of the ſame Period, were bap- 


tized Males 9115, Females 8420, both 17535; 


married 3389; buried Males 6332, Females 
5911, both 12243. Theſe two Diviſions an- 
En ons ſwering 


4 


(36) 
ſwering one another in Situations and Healthi- 
neſs, are placed together. In the former 
Males born are to Females about 33 to 32, in 
the latter 13 5 to 12. In the former Males 
born are to the married a little more than 16 
to 8; in the latter g to 4. In that Females 
baptized are to the married as 19 to 10, in 
this as 9 to 4. In that the Totals baptized 
are to the Totals married near 34 to above 17; 
in this above 174 to 64. In that Males born 
are to the buried as 34 to 27, in this as 45 to 
21; in one 3572, or between a fourth and 
Zak Part remain for Increaſe ; in the other 
2783, or near +. Of the 13767 that were 
buried in the former, 8595 were married; 
thus the married dead were to the unmarried 
near 86 to leſs than 52, which died in In- 
fancy, Childhood, and Celibacy. Of the 
6332 that were buried in the latter, 3389 
Were married, Which is as 63 to 332. The 
Females baptized in the former Diviſion, were 
to the buried, near 83 to 66 2 in the latter as 
42 to 294. In the former 3572 Males re- 
mained, and 3258 Females; in the latter 
2783 Males, 3 509 Females. The whole Re- 
mainer of both Sexes in both Diviſions, is 


12122, or r 


In the ſecond Diviſion of Period firſt, were 
baptized Males 16978, Females 1 5744, both 
12 married 8186; buried Males 12399, 

'emales 11991, both 24390. Beſides the 


.F 


Pariſhes, whole Totals we have in the Ab- 
ſtract, but not the Sexes, they baptized 4216, 
married 865 Couples, buried 2981, In the- 
TR a = 


3 r 
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N <2 fda 
ſecond Diviſion of Period ſecond, were bap- 
tized 26588 Males, and Females 25301, 
both 51889 ; married 10668, buried Males 
2078 35 Females 202 58 3 both 410413, beſides 
the undiſtinguiſhed Sexes, whereof were bap- 
tized 4418, married 1018, buried 3488, In 
the ſeventh Diviſion of this Period were bap- 
tized, Males 8284, Females 7768, both 
160 523; married 3834, buried Males 6675, 
Females 6671, both 13346. In the firſt of 
theſe, Males baptized are to Females near 17 
to 15 8; Males: born are to the married al- 
moſt 17 to 83; Females born are to the Mar- 
ried as 154s to 8 2 the Totals baptized is 
to the Total wed as 8 to 4; the Males born 
are to the buried near 32 5 to 24; 5+» ſurvive 
for Increaſe-and Export. Of the 12399 bu- 
ried, 8186 were married; about 24 per Cent. 
die unwed. The Females baptized were to 
the buried almoſt x5 to near 12; 3753 were 
left for Increaſe; of the Females buried 3805, 
or near 32 per Cent. The Remainder 1 ; 
Sexes is not x. In the ſame Diviſion of Pe- 
riod ſecond, Males baptized are to Females 
near 26 4% to 25; Males baptized are to the 
married near 26+ to 10 ; Females as 25 
s to 1055- The Total baptized is to the 
Total buried about 52 to 41; Males born are 
to the buried 26 to above 20; 6 of 26 ſurvive 
for Increaſe. Of the buried near ⁊ were mar- 
ried, and of the baptized 5+ + ; Females bap- 
tized were to the burried above 25 to 20; ſo 
that little above + remains for Increaſe. About 
95 of 202 die unmarried. 'The Remainder of 
23 both 
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Diviſion of this Period, Males baptized are to 
Females as 41 to 38 2, Males born are to the 


married as 41 to 19; the married to the bu- 


ried near 19 to 33; chriſtened to the buried 
as 42 to 33. The whole Increaſe of Males is 


little above 3; + more Females are chriſtened 
than buried. Of the buried, the Virgins were 
to the Married about 28 to 38; the unmar- 
ried Dead were to the Baptized near 36 per 


Cent. The Remainder of both Sexes for In- 
creaſe and Export, is ſcarce 4 part. There are 


ſcarce 4 + Children for each Wedding, or 21 
to 5. For the third Diviſion of Period firſt, and 
third, and eighth, for the ſecond. In the firſt, 


where the Sexes are diſtinct, Males are to Fe- 
males as 10 to q; in the ſecond as 49 to 47; 


in the third above 95 to 91. In the firſt 


Males baptiz'd are to the married as 40 to 19; 


in the ſecond as 49 to 245; in the third as 


: 


95 to 41. In the firſt Males baptized are to 


the buried as 40 to near 32, almoſt + for In- 


creaſe; in the ſecond as 49 to 40, above 23; 
in the third above gg to 84, little above 3 . 
In the firſt Males - buried are to the married 


about 31 to 19, or near 36 per Cent. die in i 


Celibacy ; in the ſecond about 20 to 12 5, or 


37+ per Cent. in the third 845 to 41; here 
above 2 died unmarried. In the firſt there are 
fomewhat above four Children to each Wed- 
ding, in the ſecond not four, in the third 
above 42. In the firſt Totals the chriſtened 


are to the married as 78 to 38 J, in the ſecond 
28 67 to 33 T. In the firſt the baptized are to 
g— — — the 
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the buried as 78 to 62 2, in the ſecond as 13 
to 114. The Females baptized are to the 
married as 38 to above 19 3, in the ſecond as 
47 to 24, in the third as 91 4 to 41. In the 


firſt Females baptized are to the buried as 38 


third as 91 to 82. In the firſt the Increaſe is 


+ 4, in the ſecond little above +, in the third 
it is a little above iz. In the firſt Females 
buried are to the married about 30 to 19, in 
the ſecond 40 to 24, in the third 41 to 20 4. 
In Divifion fourth of Period firſt, Males 


| baptized are to Females near 54 to 51, Males 


baptized are to the married almoſt 55 to 29, 
Females 52 to 29; Males wed to Males bu- 


ried near 52 to 46; Increaſe of Males 704, of 


Females 578; married Males buried to un- 


married near 29 to 17, Females near the ſame. 


In the ſame Diviſion of Period ſecond, Males 


baptized are to Females almoſt 73 to 68; 
Males baptized are to the married as 72+ to 


33, Females near 68 to 33; Males wed to 


Males buried near 73 to 64 +, Females 68 to 


67; the Increaſe of Males , of Females ; 


the buried married Males are to the unmarried 


as 33 to 315, Females as 33+ to 34; each 
Wedding had above 4 + Children. In the 


ninth Diviſion of this Period, Males baptized 


are to Females as 34 {+ to almoſt 33; Males 


| baptized are to the married as 34 T to 23 is, 


Females near 33 to 23 +; Males wed to bu- 
ried 23 3; to 33 Je, Females 23 is to 35 T. 


Increaſe of Males 94, Decreaſe of Females 2; 


D 4 33 


ta) | 
the OW? unmarried . | Males are to the mar- 
ried as 10 to 23, Females as 12 to 23. 
In the laſt. Diviſion of the firſt Period, 
Males are to Females as 13 to 123 Males bap- 
tized are to the married as 26 to 15 C, Fe- 
. as 24 to 15 +; Males wed to buried 
GLA to 265, Females 15+ to 26 2 the 
Decreaſe of Males is 74, of Females 228.; the 
married Ades buried are to the unmarried as 
15+ to 11, Females as 15 4+ to 10 2. In tho 
fifth Diviſion of Period ſecond, Males bapti- 
Zed are to Females as 29 to 28 *, Males voy 
_ tized are to the married as 29 to 16, Females 
as 28 4 to 16; Males baptized are to bu- 
ried as 29 to 30 5, , to buried 162 xs to 
OY the Decreaſe of Males is above xc, of 
females zr. In the tenth and laſt Diviſion, 
the baptized. are to the buried above 11 to 
10, the Increaſe ſomewhat more than - 
The Sum of all the Diviſions. of 1 
firſt, 1 is, that Males baptized were to Females 
#42. 39 * ; that Makes baptized. are to 
married above 4.2 to 2075, Females 39 4+ to 
_ almoſt 20,5; Males. married are to buried as 
20 3 to 31, Females as 29 4 to 30 2 Males 
F 
remain for, Increaſe; Females + +. The un- 
mae buried are to the married, Males, 104 
to 20, Females 9 % to 20 4%; died. in Celi- 


bacy. Males 25 pen Cent, Females — 25 
F Ber. 2 ſcarce four Children to. each. Weds | 


ding. The Total baptized is to the Total 
Married, as 4 to 2. Of the Males born in this 
eriod, 479 ſurvive for Increaſe and Export, 
above 


Males to Females baptized, which is 2 7613 


Surplus of Males baptized to buried (which is 


(4) 

above the whole Number that qed in 
Childhood, and Celibacy. In the 5 e. 
cond Period, Births are to Burials: as y to 81, 
Increaſe. + u Males baptized are to Females 
above 89 * to near 85, or above 22 to 21 
Males baptized to married above 89 to 41, 
Females almoſt 8 5 to 40 Males wed to 


»- 


buried 40 * to near 73, Females 40 4˙ fu 


; Males born to buried near 85 to 71 . 
The total Increaſe of Males is 16589, Females 
132943 the buried unmarried Males are to 
the married as 40 4% to 32 , Females as 4 
to 31; the Males that die in Celibacy are to 
the baptized as 32 => to above 89 2, the Fe- 


males 31 ++ to almoſt 85 ; each three Wed. 
dings produces thirteen Children. The whole 


married are to the baptized as 40 to 87. If in 
the firit Period ve ſubſtract the Surplus of 


from the Surplus of Males baptized to — . 

which is 11075, there remains 5553, which 
is 3828 leſs than the Surplus of Females bap< 
tized to the buried; then 3828 more Males 


have exported. themſclves than Females, or 


every r Male. Again, in Period ſecond; if 
moilibomic ſubſtract the Surplus of Males to 
Females baptized- (Which is 4576) from the 


6680) there remains 2013, which is 1128 
leſs than the Surplus of Females baptized to 
the buried; then we have 2013, or 5+ more 
Male Exports than Females. Thus, from the 
Regiſters, may be diſcovered the Exceſs of 
Male Exports to Female, in any Village, 

Town, 


Town, or City Pariſhes. And this gives us 
pretty near the Number of unmarried Men; 
or ſuch as have left their Wives behind them; 
and gone into the Army or Navy, durin 8 the 
Years of faithfully kept Regiſters. - 

The Abſtracts of this Table eight: ha 
been conſiderably enlarged, by placing them 
in various Lane, in claſſing a few Pariſhes 


from the dry, wild, mountainous, , hard, 
Lime, or Gret-ſtone Country, w 0 their 


baptized are to the Females as 17 to 15, 
their Baptiſms to their Weddings near 129 to 
233 ſo that there are 5+ Children to each 
Wedding, Sc. But there being ſo great a Dif- 
proportion between Males and Females, their 
married ſo fruitful, and ſo inconſiderable a 
Number die in Infancy and Childhood, 'their 
Tillage ſo ſmall, and grazing ſo little Trouble, 
their Manufacturies, or Mining (if they have 
any) being ſometimes upon a Decay, many 
_ of the up- grown Males export themſelves; 
but ſewer of the Females removing, they are 
the greateſt Sufferers on the Place. There 
1 els: have been likewiſe Places given on for- 
merly woody Ground, but now ſtubb'd and 
clear d; or on marſhy Ground before, but 
now--drained ; ; by which both are become 
healthier. This Table would afford ſeveral 
other more curious than profitable Obſerva- 
tions; but our chief Deſign is to ſee the Dif- 
ferences in Situations and Soils, 'as to the 
Health or Sickneſs, long or ſhort Life, Fruit- 
| fulneſs or Barrenneſs of the Tous, the ſeve- 


ral 


„ er 
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oo 


Non-naturals, &c. Beſides the Soil, ſuch would 
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ports . Anports, Faced and Decreaſe, the 


Returns of their Epidemicks, more ſevere or 
_ Effects of Endemicks, &c. This Scheme 
is capable of great Improvement both as to 


| Matter and Manner, by ſuch as have time to 
collect Materials, and Judgment to diſeern the 


different Effects of ſeveral Buſineſſes, Manu- 
facturies, various Diets, and Uſes of the other 


alſo conſider the Elevation or Depreſſion of 


the Inhabitants Situation; the Coverings, the 


Smoothneſs or Ruggedneſs, the Drineſs or 
Wetneſs, Openneſs or Woodineſs of the Pla- 
ces; their Nearneſs to, or Diſtance from 


Standing Waters, Moraſſes, Bogs, Fens, Cc. 


The Numerouſneſs or Fewneſs of the Inhabi- 
tants, on different meaſured or computed 
Areas of Ground; the Circumſtance of the 
People, whether poor or rich, their Food 
whether chiefly vegetable or animal ; what is 


their common Drink and cheering Cups; whe- 
ther they live temperately and vertuouſly, &c. 


I ſhould now come to the Uſes of es laſt 


Column in the Table, vig. on fickly and 


mortal Years ; but that, with the Inferences 


from this and the firſt Table, I hall Os 5 
to another Place, 
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Several of the Market-Towns in this third 
Table, being very ſmall, can be reckoned lit- 
tle more than Country Villages ; nor can they 
differ much from them in Healthineſs, their 
Situations conſidered: Others, though ſeeming 
pretty large, yet a good Part of the Pariſhes 
ie in the Country; as Halifax, Huthersfield, 
Wirkfworth. Leeds has eight Chapels belong- 
ing to it in the Country, which for twelve Vears 
laſt paſt have buried com. ann. 253, and the 
Town 318. About 1-6th of Sheffield Pariſh 
lies in the Country; ſome of Che/terfield, and 
Bradford. Keſwick Town is only a good 
Country Village, but the Pariſh 1s very exten- 
five, and lies eee in the narrow Straiths 
among theſe lofty Pikes; it has ſeven Chapels 
belonging to it, Ge. So that moſt of the largeſt 
of them, being only a Mixture of Town and 
Country, few of the Abſtracts of the Regiſters 
muſt be depended upon, as though they were 
only large Towns. Here is alſo another In- 
convenience, that ſome of the Towns have 
the healthieſt Situations of any in the King- 
dom, as Preſcod, Wigton, Peniſton, Cheltenham, 
Uppingham, and we have ſcarce any of the Sickly 
to anſwer them, In the three Diviſions in the 
firſt Period, the Baptized are to the Buried, as 
155 * to 133, little above 1-7th Increaſe; ; 
Chriſtenings to Weddings, 4 rr to 1; or 45 
Children to 11 Marriages ; the Married are to 
the Buried about 38 to 67. In the ſecond 
Period, the Baptized are to the Buried, as 24. 
to 22 2, ar rr Part for Increaſe ; the Baptized 
to the Married near 24 to 1 $3 the Married the 
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jod about 15 to 22+; but more parti- 


In the firſt Diviſion of Period firſt, the Bap- 
tized are to the Buried above 56 to 41+, 
ſcarce 1-4th remains ; the Baptized are to the 
Married above 56 to 28; the Married are to 
the Buried as 28 to 41+; Males baptized to 
Females about 21 7-1o0ths to 21; Males born 
are to married above 43 + to 21; Females 42 
to 21; Males born are to the buried near 22 
to 1 94 3 Males buried are to the married little 
above 15 to 10; 33 per Cent. die in Celibacy. 


The Females baptized are to the buried about 


21 to 16, little above 1-4th for Increaſe; the 
Buried to the Married 16 — to 10%, 
In Diviſion firſt of Period ſecond, Totals 
baptized are to Totals buried, as 80 to 73 +; 
Totals baptized to marrried, as 80 * to 52; 
Totals married to buried as 52 to above 73 =, 
Each Wedding produces little above three 
Children. Males baptiz d are to Females about 
36 to 35; Males born to married ſcarce 37 to 
24 3 Females 35 + to near 24. The Total of 
Females baptized to the buried, about 36 to 
33, Increaſe r; Males born to buried near 


37 to 33; the buried to the married near 33 


to 24, r die unmarried ; Females baptized to 
the buried 354 to about 33 +, Increaſe little 
mw rr; above 9-- of 33-45 die unmar- 
ried. „„ 5 

In Diviſion ſecond, Period firſt, Totals bap- 
tized are to buried, as 64 to almoſt 56, little 
above 1-8th Increaſe; the baptized to the 
married 64 to 31 1-5th; the married to the 
— —— E 2 buried 
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buried as 31 1- 5th, to almoſt 563 of 56 241 
die unmarried. Males born are to Females 
near 24 to 23; Males born to married are 
above 2 to 11; married to buried 11 4 to 21; 
born to buried 24 5 to 21; Females baptized to 
married above 23 to 1153 married to buried 
112 to 213 baptized to buried 23 5 to 21. In 
the ſame Diviſion of Period ſecond, the Totals 


| baptized exceed the buried by almoſt ; the 
baptized are to the married near 117 to 67 


the married are to the buried above 67 + to 
118; Males baptized are to Females as 53 4 to 
51, or near 18 to 17; Males married to buried 
as 20% to 5343 baptized to buried 53 2, to 
above 53 +;- Females baptized to married 5 to 


30g; married to buried 30 to almoſt. 52; not 
two Children to each Wedding; of the Totals 


buried 32 ws of each 118 die unmarrie a 


baptized are to the buried, as 1 53 * to 133; 


the baptized to the married as 1554, to almoſt 
75; each Wedding produced above 4 3 Chil- 


'dren ; the married are to the buried almoſt 75 
to 133, Increaſe near 2; Males baptized are to 


Females above 100 to 95. Above half of 
the Males born are married, and: of. Females 


near 51 to 95; Males married to buried 51 


per Cent. Females 51 to 101; Males baptized 
to buried, above 103 to 100; Females gg to 
101. In the laſt Diviſion of Period ſecond, 


Totals baptized are to the buried, as 66 4 to 


near 74 baptized to married 66 to: almoſt 
35 far ſhort of two Children to each Wed- 
ding; married to buried 35 to 74; above half 
died unmarried ; Males baptized to Females 

not 


(33) 

not 17 to 16; Males baptized to wed. 19 to. 
1473; Wed to buried 142 to 15+; Females 
baptized to wed 16+ to 14 25 wed to buried 
14+ to 133; Decreaſe * F 

It may be expected that the meaty Births 
and Burials of each Town, taken at a Medi- 
um, ſhould have been added to the Table; 
but that would have anſwered no Purpoſe with 
Certainty, as all Towns of Trade, great Tho- 
roughfairs, &c. fluctuate often, and many of 
them differ much in the Periods given. 

But we ſhall next compare the State of 
Generation and Mortality in England, with 
that of ſome Places in Germany, whoſe Bills 
of Mortality we have in ſome Philoſophical 
Tranſactions *, There for 3 33655 born, 83874. 
were, married, and 2456 32 were buried; the 
firſt is to the laſt near 162 to 12; to the ſe- 
cond as 4 to 2; near half of the baptized are 
married, and there are four Children to each 
Wedding ; ; above two-thirds of the buried 
were married ; the born being to the buried 
above 16 2 to 12; then ds were for Export 
and Increaſe; but of the > baptized 9148 were 
Baſtards, which. is near rds, or ſcarce 7th. 
Take we a general Liſt of the King of Pruffia's 
Dominions for ſome Years preveding 1728, 
it ſtands thus: 

Born | Married Buried 

wy 157480 42608. 
The foe 7, to the * above double, and 
every Wedding has near four Children; the 
ſecond is to the third near 31 to 42; the born 
are to the buried almoſt as 3 to 2. Tho this 

E 3 1 be 
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be the general State of that Prince's Domi- 
nions, yet if they are looked into more nar- 
rowly, a wide Difference may be found; for 
in about forty of his Borough Towns; were 
baptized 20994, married 4287, buried 11047. 
In Geldern, in 1717 and 1718, were born 
4043, married 986, buried 2130, &c. Here 
the born are to the buried, as 40 to 21; the 
married to the buried about 195 to 21; the 
married to the chriſtened 19+ to 40, and above 
four Children for each Wedding. Were ſuch 
Places for ſome Years exempted from the com- 
mon Correctives of the Redundancy of Man- 
kind, they would double the Number of their 
Inhabitants in about thirty Tears. A prodi- 
geous Increaſe ! 

From ſeveral Places in German. we are 
more particularly informed of the late Condi- 
tions of Life of the Dead, as from Breęſlau, 
Dreſden, Labau, Leipfic, &c. where of 2 804 5 
buried 20944 were married, which is above 4, 
the other 3ths died in Childhood and Celibacy. 
But more particularly, of 24122 baptized, 
12534 married, 28645 buried, here the laſt are 
4523 more than the firſt ; +ths of the laſt died 
in Wedlock, 464 5 were "married Men, which 
is near; of the whole; 3 and only 2988 mar- 
' ried Women, which is about ths of the bu- 
ried. The Widows and Widowers were 2839, 
or about eth. But as near 46 married Men 
were buried, for only 29 married Women; 
fo Widowers buried, were to Widows about 
21 to 73: The Proportion of married Men : 
buried, is to Widowers as 135 to 28; married 
Women 
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Women to Widows as 96 to 8 5; the Propor- 
tion of married Men and Widowers, is to mar- 
ried Women and Widows, near as 16 to 18, 
or 8 to 9; that of Widowers to Widows, about 
28 to 85. I ſhall add that of 24122 baptized, 
12365 were Males, and 11757 Females; then 
the ſuperior Number of Males to Females, 


obtains as well in other Countries as here. 


Now, for the ſeveral States of Life in which 


they died, ſuch as died in Celibacy above ten 


Years old, were 1503, or n of the whole; 


the Maidens were 1260, or little above d. 
There died Males under ten Years old 7368, 
which is to the Males born near 7 to 12; as 


the Batchelors were 25. The baptized Girls 


which died under ten, were 6290, which is 


about 6 out of 11+; as the Maidens that died 


above this Age, were leſs than r of the Males, 


and ; of the Females. Deſirous to ſee how 


far our Regiſters agree with the foreign, in 


ſome of theſe Particulars, I conſulted the Re- 
giſter of a large Inland Town; whoſe Births 
being 10337, 284 whereof were Baſtards, 
which is above r, tho' the Town was noted 
for Induſtry, not for Lewdneſs. I alſo extracted 
all the Births of three large Pariſhes, during a 
conſiderable Series of Years, and found the 


ſingle Births to be 11415, the Twins and 


Tergemini 311, or 1 of 33. In the former 
Regiſters of ſome other Market Towns (for of 
late Still-borns are never entered in the Re- 
giſters) I found the Article of Chryſoms and 
Still-borns, to be above ++ of the whole bu- 
ried, and 7; of the born. The like I tried in 
: E 4 ſome 
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ſome laborious Country Pariſhes, and they 
were as 11 of 13 to the buried, but not 1 of 
17 to the born, In neither of theſe have we 
any Abortives, for they are never entered in 
our Regiſters. In the German Regiſters, of 
238 53 buried, 1715 were Chryſoms and Still- 
born, which is about r of the whole; of 
which Chryſoms and Still-born, Males were 
to Females as 10 to 7; and Boys that died 
under 10 Years old to Girls, as 62 to 53; and 
Batchelors to Maids, above 12 to 11. Having 
thus compared and found the Agreement of 
foreign and home Regiſters, in ſearchable 
comparable Articles, we ought and may ſafely 
truſt to the near Harmony in other Things, 
inſcrutable in ours. Leipſic ſeems a little more 
unfavourable to Child-bed Women, than ſome 
other German Towns, for 1 of 52 of them 
die, Such as die between ſeventy and eighty 
Years of Age, are to the whole as 1 in 33; 
ſuch as die between eighty and ninety, as 1 
in 65. Theſe that die in Vienna, from go to 
100, as 1 in 300. In the Pruſſian Domini- 
ons, they that die between 100 and 120 Years 
old, are 1 of 250. This is the exacteſt Ac- 
count I have hitherto met with, of the Health 
and Longivity of any Country. But tho' we 
find a prodigious Increaſe in ſome Places of 
Germany, let us enquire whence this ariſes ; 
for Vienna, Venice, Dreſden, Friburg, &c, have 
88 Burials for 63 Chriſtenings. Auſburg, in 
31 Years, buried 30694, baptized 28428; 
Breſlau, in eight Years, buried 12057, bapti- 
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zed 10018. This ſhews that great Princes 
Courts, Univerſities, great Manufactories, Pla- 
ces of great Reſort, and Sea- ports of much 
Buſineſs, &c. require a Concourſe of People 


both to preſerve their preſent Numbers, and 
for Increaſe. This ſhews the manifeſt Differ- 


ence between a clear, open, free, thin Air, 
and a cloſe, ſultry, ſmoaky Atmoſphere, not 
ventilated, but loaded with excrementitious 


and animal Effluvia; and between a moderate 


diſcreet Uſe of the ſimple Neceſſaries of Life 


with due Exerciſe; and an effeminate, ſloth- 


ful, luxurious ſpending our Days; and between 


regular and irregular Hours of Reſt and Re- 


paſt, I alſo conſulted ſome Regiſters to find 


| the Difference in the Death of Infants, and 


found it to ſtand thus, London buries almoſt 
39 per Cent. under two Years old ; Edinburg 
and Northampton 34 or 2 5, Sheffield 28 ; Coun- 
try Places according to their Situation, from 
20 to 28. 

We want a Number of foreign monthly 
Regiſters, for a long Series of Years, to com- 
pare their fataleſt or healthieſt, fruitfulleſt or 
barreneſt Seaſons with ours; but probably we 
ſhould find them much alike, allowing for 
the different Approach and Expiration of Sea- 


ſons ſooner or later than ours. Nor have I 


ſeen any of their Bills give the Number that 
die in each Decad of Lite, like the London 


Bills. 


Now for ſome miſcellaneous Obſervations 


on the two laſt Tables. 


., 
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II, Regiſters are not only the ſureſt Teſt 
what Places have the beſt Air, Situation, and 
Soil, and enjoy the greateſt Health and long 
Life, or prove moſt ſickly and fatal to the 
Inhabitants, but of the different Effects of ſe- 
veral. Trades or Manufacturies, in the ſame or 
like Situations. 2. To come at a right Know- 
ledge of the various Effects of different Soils, 
Situations, and Buſineſſes of Life, Country 
Regiſters only can be depended upon; for the 
Air is purer and freer from Mixture, the Peo- 
ples Diet fimpler and plainer, and they are 
more regular in the reſt of the Non-naturals, 
than the Inhabitants of Towns and Cities. 

_ 2dly, Of Country Regiſters theſe are the 
ſureſt, where the whole Pariſh is only one 
Village, its Inhabitants all having the fame 
Air, Situation, and Way of Life. But large 
Pariſhes, confiſting of ſeveral diſtin& Villages 
and Hamlets, lying in various Situations, Soils, 
Air, &c. are not fo uniform. 3 
Zaly, Regiſters alone can acquaint us with 
the Healthineſs or Sicklineſs, ſhort or long 
Life of the Inhabitants, on the ſame Soil and 
Situation, but uſing different Eatables and 
Drinkables, and purſuing Virtue or Vice. For 
take an equal Number of Regiſters of Pariſhes, 
of ſuch diftering Inhabitants, compare the 
Extracts of their Chriſtenings and Burials ; and 
where the Births bear the largeſt Proportion, 
or have the greateſt Majority, they have the 
healthieſt Food, Buſineſſes, or are more vir- 
_ tuous, | Ig 
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Atbhy, Regiſters afford us theſe uſeful and 
certain Profits of the Healthineſs of any Place 
or Pariſh, for by conſulting them, for a long 
Series of Years backward, either to their be- 


ginning in 1538, or to the commencing of 


Queen Elizabeth's Reign in 1558. Firf,, the 


| ſmaller Number the Married bear to the Bap- 


tized (if the Place is not, or adjoins not to a 
Surrogacy, Exempt, Donative, or is much 
frequented for Marriage with Licence, or has 


not a conſiderable Body of Diſſenters, whoſe 


Chriſtenings are either neglected or denied to 


be entered in the Church Regiſters ; yet the 


People marry and bury at the Church) as 
from 13 to 3o, to 23 of 47. Secondly, from 


the greater Diſproportion or Inequality there 
is between Males and Females baptized, as 


from 9 Males to 8 Females; to 22 Males for 


21 Females, or a much leſs Diſproportion ſtill. 


Thirdly, from the Paucity that die in Infancy, 
Childhood, Youth, and Celibacy, as from 20 
or 25 per Cent. to 57 per Cent, or upwards. 
Fourthly, from the Number of Exports (Force 
or Neceſſity not expelling them) as from 2 + 

to 5. Frfthly, from the Number of Chil- 
dren born for every Marriage, as from 5 + to 
3, or under. Sixthly, from the greater Diſ- 
proportion there is between Chriſtenings and 


Burials, com. ann. (both being carefully re- 


giſtered) as from 3o to 18, or 47 to 35, or 


lower; the reverſed Country Places are juſtly 


termed bad or unhealthy, if there is not a 


great Reſort of In-comers, and few or no 


Exports ; there the Burials may near equalize, 
5 yea 
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yea exceed the Chriſtenings, and yet the Place 
be very healthy; but this ſeldom happens in 
Country Pariſhes, _ 

5thly, The more Births 8 Burials in 
healthy Vears, the leſs will the Diſproportion 
be in fickly or mortal Seaſons; yea Tequenty 
the latter much exceeds the former. 
Gthly, It is Idleneſs or Ignorance to eſtimate 
the Healthineſs of any Place, from its having a 
few old People; for ſuch Places are not habi- 
table, where ſome Conſtitutions (eſpecially ſuch 
as are inured to them) will not weather out 
Life to old Age in any Soil or Situation. For 
the Choleric and Melancholy, or ſuch as have 
naturally too tenſe Fibres and Veſſels, or too 
ſtrong, grumous, and carthy | Juices, will 
wear long in a low, wet, ouzy Situation, tho“ 
they are moſtly the Natives of dry, wild, 
mountainous Plcots The Pituitous and Phleg- 
matick, whoſe Fibres and Veſſels are weak 
and lax, their Fluids thin and inelaborated 
(often born in low, wet, or watery Places) do 
well on high, dry, wild, rocky, and moun- 
tainous Places. 
7thly, The moſt barren, mountainous, rug- 
ged, open Places, if dry, and Peoples Habi- 
_ tations lie neither too high on the Mountains, 
nor too low in the Vallies, nor ſtraitly ſhut in 
between lofty Mountains, are of all others the 
healthieſt, The more populous any Place is, 
commonly there is the leſs Difference between 
their Births and Burials; hence all populous 
and well-cultivated champain Grounds, have 
Chriſtenings and Burials come nearer each 


Z 2 other, 
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other, than in barren, dry, open, and moun- 


tainous Places. May not this be charg'd, firft 


to a greater Quantity of animal, ſulphureous, 
excrementitious, and other Vapours' 1 up 


into the Atmoſphere, eſpecially in the 8 ficke 
when the Air has generally a greater Ela city 


and Preſſure; as we ſee from the Mercury 1 in 
our Barometers : Or, 2dly, to greater Occafi- 


ons, and Indulgence of Intemperance and De- 


bauchery W larger Societies and Crowds of 
* N 


gSthh, Tf a Place abounds, or is n 


with quick Springs, running Waters, or a fluc- 


tuating rowling Sea; 


yet if the Land is dry 


and open, the Earth firm and hard, and ſoon 


drinks in the Rain, it may be, and is ver 
healthy. But where much Water eathers, 


eſpecially if it ſtagnates, it is always unwhol- 
ſome. It is not ſome meer watery Vapours 


only that makes the Air unhealthy, but alſo a 


Mixture of ſeveral Exhalations collected, and 


ariſing from ſeveral Places and Things, mixed 


with Water, and ſuſpended | in the Air, which 
makes it ſickly. | 


ꝓↄtbiy, Our Regiſters prove not that fach N 
Places as have the ſweeteſt, ſofteſt Waters, 
are always the healthieſt, as is generally ima- 


gined ; but harder Waters, ftrained through 


| hard Eon Gret-ſtone, Sand ſtone Oy 
| thick Riff Clay, Gc. and have a good Deſcent 


and briſk Motion, we obſerve to be healthier. 


107hly, By comparing our own and foreign 
ReSifters together, we find where the Births 
Mad exceed the Burials, the Country is either 


very 
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very healthy, or it is under an „aeg Go- 
vetnment, or both. The former is — 
comparing the Weddings wich the Burials, 
where we ſhall find the far. greater Part died 
married, and few died in Infancy or Impu- 
berty ; fuecping Epidemicks or Endemicks 
racy appear ; Temperance prevails, and there 
is no on for Imports. The latter is 
known from the general Poverty and Thinneſs 
of the 1 the incultivated State of 
their Country, the great Number of their Ex- 
ports; tho more Males are born, yet the Fu- 
nerals of Females far exceeds them; there is 
little Induſtry among the People, becauſe they 
want Property; uſeleſs Standing Armies are 
kept up in time of Peace, for the Grandeur of 
the Tyrant, maintaining his Tyranny, and the 
5 LC of his People. 
IIS. Where the Burials greatly exceed 
the Chriſtenings, either the Situation is very 
unhealthy, or the Government is limited. The 
former is known. from the Frequency and 
Mortality of Epidemicks and Endemicks ; the 
Neceſſity of having often new Supplies, the 
t Mortality of Children 4 Youth,: the 
| Rifeneſc of Sicklinef among the Inhabitants, 
&c, The latter is known — the great. Re- 
| fort of Strangers, Labourers, Artificers, Mer- 
_ chants, Sc. Increaſe of Buſineſs, Trade, and 
| Riches: Or there is a large Body of People | 
mix'd with the Society, of different Matmers 
and Principles, whoſe nan e not re- 
ed with the reſt, 1 12 
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cuts off, or renders diſeaſed; but ſuch as heal. 


thily ſurvive that State of Life, even in a bad 


Air, by Regularity, Temperance, and a ſuita- 


ble Diet, may live to a great Age in any habi- 


table Place; hence we meet with more or 
leſs old People in all Situations and Places. 
13thly, All the Regiſters agree, that in Ci- 


ties and great Towns there is a greater Death 


of Infants and Children, than in Country Places 
in the like Situations: Hence a free, clear, 


C 


or City, whoſe Atmoſphere is loaded, and has 
its Spring leſſened by ſulphureous, and other 


Steams, ſo as it cannot duly inflate and diſtend 


the Lungs; nor compreſs their fanguiferous 


Veſſels, cool the Blood, nor communicate 


freſh Fewel to it; for the City Air is full of 


perſpired Matter, diſcharged from both dead 
and living animal Bodies, and other noxious 


Matter ; Matter as well from diſeaſed as heal- 
thy Bodies, and may inſenſibly convey the 
Seeds of ſeveral Diſtempers, with the un- 


healthy State of thoſe Juices they exhaled. 
from, Hence theſe noxious Steams ſucked in 
by Infants, may fuſe or thicken, render faline 


or ſharp their Juices, alter or affect their Bo- 


dies, and expoſe them more to Diſorders : As 


alſo a too frequent Indulgence of animal Food, 


00 


12thly, The Unhealthineſs of a Place affects | 
Children much, and many of them it either 


open Air, is much better for Children, than 

foſe pent up Stoves, Such Parents then are 
ſurely faulty, who deny their Children a pure, 
well ventilated Air, when their Circumſtances 
will allow it, and confine them to the Town 
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too great Liberty with ſpirituous or ſtrong Li- 
quors, Luxury, Intemperance, and Debauch- 
ery of Parents, will affect their Offspring. 
Again, Mothers or Nurſes want of Exerciſe to 
invigorate their Solids, promote Digeſtions, 
and facilitate the Diſcharge of their groſſer 
Recrements, muſt alſo be injurious to Infants. 
Others deny their Children the Breaſt; nay, 
ſome nice Dames are ſo proud that they wont 
endure their poor tender Babes to lie in Bed 
with them; and what is ſtill more ſhocking, 
ſome Mothers won't allow them a Cradle, 
tho' Exerciſe be ſo abſolutely neceſſary to 
Health ; and yet this is all that young Infants 
can have. Such Mothers deſerve to be im- 

paled for Suicide. "x tbe Bt 
 14thly, From the whole of our Regiſters it 
is very obvious, that in the Choice of Habi- 
tations, or in judging of their Healthineſs or 
Sicklineſs, a greater Regard muſt be had to the 
Surface and Situation, than to the Soil or ſub- 
terraneous Contents. „ 
I 5thly, The Conſideration of Regiſters will 
ſhew us how beneficial it is to inure our Bo- 
dies to cold and ſundry ſorts of Weather; for 
being accuſtomed to it, it becomes tolerable 
to us, and hardens us. | 
I 6thly, The great Strength, Hardineſs, Sim- 
plicity of Diet, and Longevity of the Inhabi- 
tants of dry mountainous Places, their Males 
marrying ſome Years later than in Towns or 
populous champain Countries; and then be- 
getting ſtrong healthy Children, like their 
long-lived hardy Progenitors, great Numbers 
are 


are 


the more pent- up the Houſes, the lower and 


F 
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are alive at once; fo that * are ſometimes 
longer in producing a Number equal to the 
preſent Inhabitants, than in fenny and more 
unhealthy Places. 
17thly, Inhabitants of wet, low, marſhy, 
woody, or otherwiſe unwholſome Situations, 
may ſometimes produce a Number equal to 
the preſent People alive, in a ſhorter time 
than in the healthieſt Places; for as the In- 
habitants are generally ſhorter lived; they 
marry the ſooner {tho' from the Laxity of 
their Stamina, living conſtantly in a moift 
Atmoſphere) they are unfitter for it; and 


many of the Offspring in ſuch Places die in 


their Infancy and Childhood, as we fee from 
40 to 54 per Cent. Therefore tho' they ſeem 
to be more prolifick (which yet is falſe when 
we compare their on 5 Children, or at moſt 4 


with the others 4+ 5, or 5 1) yet they 3 
have frequenter Supplies of freſh In-comers. 


18 ly, The richeſt, fruitfulleſt, and pro 
fitableſt Soils, are not the healthieſt ; this we 
ſee throughout the whole Regiſters ; for moſt 
of them either lie low, or woody, moiſt, clayey, 
or wet, as the Iſle of Ely, Marſhes of Lincola- 
fhire and Norfolk, the Holderneſs in 7 urkſpire, 
&c. 


19 h, The cloſer Towns and Villages tand, 


cloſer the Rooms, the narrower the Streets, 
the ſmaller the Windows, the more numerous 
the Inhabitants, the unhealthier the Place. 
This is evident from ſeveral Towns in _ our 
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20. An Atmoſphere loaded with Moiſtore, 


is unhealthy, as it relaxes the Body, diminithes 
Perſpiration, and adds to the Fluids: But 
when the Water, floating in the Air, happens 


to be Exhalations from dead or living Ani- 
mals, or their Excrements ; from Woods, pu- 


trified or ſtagnant Water, it is ſtill werſe, not 
as its ſimple Element only, but as it is excre- 
mentitious, having not only loſt its nutritive 

Parts, but is mix'd with Euvia injurious to 


x Health. What ſtill adds more to the Un- 


healthineſs of ſuch Places, is their frequent 


Uſe of indifferent Malt Liquors, which are 


rather too ſtrong for idle People, or too ſmall 


for the toiling and laborious; and are often 
only half wrought, thick, unfined, and new; 
theſe, with the bad moiſt Air, are apt to turn 
the Veſſels of the Body lax and weak, the 


Blood ſizy, the era and Excretions im- 


perfect; hence come Agues, Intermittents, Re- 


mittents, Cachexies, Dropſies, Leucophlegma- 


cias, Ec. epidemick. The Peoples Houſes are 


ordinarily mean, and their Fire little, ſo that 


they always, as it were, float in a watery Ele- 
ment; and having their All at Stake, they 
cannot eafily remove from ſuch Habitations, 


yet they might eaſily be bettered, only by ſhift- 


ing their Habitations from that Place to the 


next open clear Eminence (if they have any 
ſuch) within the Grounds, diſtant from Woods, 
Fens, Marſhes, or Meers. As the loweſt Si- 
tuations are far from being the healthieſt, ſo 


neither thoſe too high, for Reaſons, * be- 


ſore. 2 
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21. Chalk, ſoft Lime-ſtone, &c. being dry, 


have been reputed healthy Situations, but our 


Regiſters ſay the contrary ; and that not from 


any Exhalations, but from the Waters carry- 


ing too much of that earthy Matter into our 
Bodies, and there either occaſions a Lentor in 
the Blood, or ObſtruCtions in the ſmaller Veſ- 
ſels. 

22. Regiſters collividied with Hiſtories of 
the Air and Seaſons, can alone clearly prove 
the Effects of different Weather, Seaſons, Food, 
Meteors, &c. on human Bodies; and whether, 
as theſe affe our Atmoſphere, they do not, 


more or leſs, inſenſibly affect our Bodies. 


23. Regiſters muſt be our beſt Evidence to 
ſatisfy us, whether the Earth, at certain or 
uncertain times, emits numerous, impercepti- 
ble, unintelligible, and inſenſible Efiuvia (as 


ſome great Men have imagined) into the At- 


moſphere, to influence and affect us: For by 
conſulting Regiſters, and medicinal and natu- 
ral Obſervations, we find what ſort of Diſeaſes 
have reigned at any Seaſon fince Bills of Mor- 
tality were kept : For when a great Mortality 
was of ſhort Duration, then the acute Diſeaſe 
has been epidemic : But mortal Diſtempers of 
long Continuance, are rather of the chronic 
Claſs; as flow Fevers, Intermittents, Remit- 
tents, or Erraticks, changing and varying into 
each other, or degenerating into other Diſea- 
ſes; as Hecticks, Conſumptions, Dropſies, 
Cachexies, Sc. as was the Caſe in 1727, 
28, 29, and 30. : NS 
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Earth, Minerals, Metals, or Foflils, they are 
that da emit them; for in theſe Tables are 
Abſtracts of Regiſters from ſeveral ſorts of 


Lime-ſtone, Free- ſtone, Gret-ſtone, Clay, Gra- 
vel, Sand, Chalk, Coal, Baſs or Shale, Sul- 


phur, Copper, Calamy, Lead and Black-lead, 
Iron, and ſeveral mixed Soils. 
25. Regiſters direct us both how to 0 


ſeveral Improvements in Grounds and Habita- 


tions, both for Health and Profit, as by drain- 


ing of marſhy Grounds, ſuch as the le of \ 


Ely. For, 1. All the circumjacent Country is 


hereby made more healthy as well as uſeful : 


Hor before this great Level was drained, it 
was ſo full of Haſſocks, Sedges, Reeds and 


Weeds, that when a een of Water ruſhed 
In e the higher Grounds about it, it ſtag- 
nated here, hill the Monnts of Sand on 
up by the Tides at the River's Mouth, ſtop'd 


the Waters Deſcent from the Levels, Winne it 


remained, became muddy, putrid and unwhol- 
ſome. The Earth, inſtead of being fertilized, 


was ſpungy, boggy, heaving, barren, and hurt- 
ful; but in a dry Year, it is now the moſt 


luxurious and fruitful Spot in the Kingdom. 


2. This Fruitfulneſs makes it more populous 


round about, Which is at once an Addition to 


the Strength, Riches, and Proviſion of the, 
Kingdom. And as to its Healthineſs, before 
it was drained, the Births were to the Burials, 


as 61 to 70, now as 60 to 54. 3. This, with 
ſeveral others that are in the Table, 1 is too dire 
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24. If the Earth did nd up ſuch | Efludia, 
by Regiſters we may know erbat kinds a 
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i Proof of the miſchievous Effects on human 
Bodies, of marſhy Ground, Standing Waters, 
and bad Air. 4. They run a great Riſk, who 
having been brought up, and accuſtomed to a 
clear healthy Air, remove to fenny, wet, ſickly 
Soils; for People born in, and inured to a bad 
Air, bear it much better, and find leſs ſenſi- 
ble Inconvenience from it, than ſuch as have 
been bred and familiarized to a good one. 
5. Though Burials in ſuch Places may exceed 
the Births, yet the Difference between Wed- 
dings and Burials, is far from being ſo wide as 
might be expected. Then it is evident, that 
great Numbers dying in Infancy, are ſupplied 
by freſh In-comers, who ſettle and marry 
there ; and that the Endemics of the Place are 
more fatal to them than the Natives. 

26. In comparing the firſt and ſecond pe- 
riods, we ſee that forſaking the former ſimple, 
plain, virtuous Courſe of Life, has the ſame 
Effect both on our own and Childrens Bodies, 
as removing from a healthy to an unhealthy 
Situation, Air, and Water. 

27. Not only does draining marſhy Grounds 
contribute much to Health, but clearing low, 
flat, moiſt Grounds from Wood, high, thick, 
cloſe, quick Fences; by removing Houſes 
and Villages from low to higher Stations, and 
more diſtant from Ponds, Lakes, Meers, Cc. 
And the lower Grounds being generally. much. 
more fruitful, will help to clear the Charges, 
Old Houſes ſhould alſo have higher Rooms, 
larger Lights, clearer Yards, Sc. which done 
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(79) 
in ſome Towns of This T — are much 
healthier. Fe. 

28. Since all Wet 1s injurious, eſpeciall 
ſtanding putrified Water, and all great Woods, 
and thick Plantings ; and all Putre faction and 
Naſtineſs, and the excrementitious, or exhal'd 
Moiſture of Wood and Thickets, vitiate the 
Air and the Water in it, This ſhews the 

Miſtake of ſome, who not only haye their 
_ Houſes moted about, but planted alſo; and of 
others, who have their Ponds, Refervoirs, Col- 
lections, or Caſcades of Water at the Front of 
the Houſe ; others their Wilderneſſes, Thick- 
ets, Clumps of Trees, Sc. joining to their 
Houſe; others their Dog-Kennels; and of 
pitching Tents or Camps on low, wet Ground, 
or too cloſe to one another, that the Current 
of freſh Air cannot fan them all well; and of 
continuing a Camp too long in the fame Place, 
till that Atmoſphere is contaminated with the 
Effuvia of the Army, and the Excrements of 
Man and Horſe ; and the Error of moſt Coun- 
try Farmers, who keep their Manure in a Pool 
of ſtinking Water before their Doors, and their 
Orchard cloſe to the Backs of their Houſes, 
_ . which prevents their having pure Air from 
any ſide. 
229. From the much diminiſhed Dif ropor- 
tion between Births and Burials of the firſt 
and ſecond Period, or the vaſt increaſed Mor- 
tality of Children and Youth, we fee that 
Whoredom and Adultery (the faſhionable Vi- 
| rs) are ſo far from increaſing or engen 
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(7) 
a People, that they only tend to promote the 
Buſineſs of Nurſes and Undertaxers. 
30. The greater Death of Males than Fe- 
males in Impuberty, ariſes, 1. from the greater 
Rigidity of the Fibres and Veſſels of the for- 
mer; hence they are more expoſed to, and in 
greater Danger from inflammatory Diſeaſes. 


2. Women are generally ſooner marriagable 


than Men by four or five Vears, e — 
time, ſome of the latter drop off. 

31. The greater Death of merit Men, is 
the Increaſe of Widows; the leſs Death of 


married Women, makes fewer Widowers; 


the Death of married Men being to the Total 


buried 15 + per Cent. of married Women little 


above 102; the Death of Widowers to the 
Total buried as 2 5 per Cent. to that of Widows ' 
as 97 per Cent. which prodigious Odds, exclu- 
five of all other Accidents, as Caſualties in 
Trade or Buſineſs, Profeffion, or Office, am- 
ply proves the Equity and Neceſſity of Mar- 
riage Settlements; and alſo that the Settlement 
be neither too ſmall for a Man's Fortune, to 
ſtraiten his Widow (eſpecially if ſne brought 


a good Fortune into his Family) nor too large 


for his Fortune, to injure or ruin his younger 
Children, that may perhaps be otherwiſe un- 
provided for, either during their Mother's Life, 
or after her Death; or to prove the Expulſion 
or Ruin of the Family in her Life, ſhould ſne 


* 


marry again. Seeing the Odds againſt a Man's 


Life is ſo great, both Married and Widower, 


it is an unanſwerable Argument (eſpecially it 
he has ſeveral Children, or his Wife is . 
F 4 | Woman, 


„ 
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Woman, and he poſſeſſed of a plentiful real, 
or perſonal Eſtate, that he has a Power to dil. 
oſe of) why he ſhould always have his Will 
by him 3 executed, and not leave his un- 
de Eſtate, either to buy his Widow ano- 
ther Huſband, to the wh of his Children 
or: Family, or for an extravagant elder Son, or 
rakifh Heir at Law, to beggar the younger 
Children, or other ſober; -virtuous Relations. 
So tho' more Women are married than Men, 
yet more married Men are buried than Wo- 
men; which both makes a greater Number 
of Widows than Widowers, and is the Reaſon 
that a greater Number of Women than Men 
mant 2 and third Adventures. LT. 
The Reaſon why fewer Men- are mar- 
1 than Women, is, becauſe they are longer 
capable of Procreation; for if they have a good 
Conſtitution, and have lived temperately and 
chaſtly in their Vouth, they are capable till 
80 or go; Women ſeldom beyond 45, but 
very rately-above po. Here we may obſerve 
5 Providence in the Production of 
a: greater Number of Males than Females, ſee- 
ing the Males have ſeveral greater Dangers to 
go through than the Females, for they run 
— Hazard of Abortion between their Con- 
ception and Birth, are in more Peril at their | 
Birth, ſeeing there are 10, {till-born and- chry- 
ſort Males, to Females; they run greater 
Danger in Childhood, ſeeing 62 Boys die ta 
53. Sils; in greater Danger in Celibacy, for 


Marriage State, ſeeing above 16 martied Men 
Fo 1 * hy dis 
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die for 10 married Women 1 All which Dan- 


gers are increaſed by living in Cities or * 
Towns. 

33. Seeing the Dangers of Males, in G ex- 
tra uterum, are ſo much greater than that f 
Females, then Polygamy is a moſt ridiculous, 


monſtrous Cuſtom, eſpecially where ſurviving | 


Wives are denied ſecond Marriages. 

34. Here we have another obſervable In- 
ſtance of Providence, that one Man was a 
intended one. Wife at a time, and one Woman 


one Huſband ; for as at firſt only one of. — 


Sex was created, and as at the general De- 
luge an equal Number only of both Sexes 
was preſerved ; ſo here it has exerted his ſpe- 
cial Care, that during Celibacy, the Difference 
of each Sex dying above .10 EE old, is not 
near ſo much as when in the Womb and at 
Birth, that ſo each Man may have a Wite, 


and each Woman a Huſband. 


35. Here we ſee. not only the Wicked 
neſs, but the Perniciouſneſs, to the Individuals 
them ſelves, of the Gratification of the unlaw - 
ful ſenſual Appetite z for if even in the ſaſe 
. honourable State of Matrimony, it is near 
o 7 but the Huſband dies before the Wife; 


5 Odds are much increaſed, by the wretched 
illegal Senſualiſt expoſing himielf to the na- 


tural or judicial Effects of his Offences. 

36. If the Air or Situation of great N 
increaſe the Mortality of Infants and Children 
under 10 Vears old, from a1 to 34 or 54 per 
Cent. then their Crime -muſt be very great, 


Rho by Intemperance, Intriguing, Night-re= 
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Baſtards are, to lawfully begotten Children, as 
1 to between 30 and 37, double to what they 
were before the Reſtoration. If Whoredom 
be a Fault, Suicide is a far greater Crime: By 


1 
velling, Luxury, Exceſs, or other Vices, ſtill 


increaſe the Fatality of their wretched Offspring, 
which is too often the Caſe. The greater or 


les Number of Baſtards in a Country or 


Place, I find depends much on the prevailing 


Vices or Virtues of the Age, or State of Reli- 
gion, publick Plenty or Proſperity, or Calami- 


ties: For times of Poverty, Sickneſs, Famine, | 


or Plague, are as great Enemies to Senſua- 
lity, as Trade, Plenty, Riches, Peace, general 


Health, Fulneſs, and Idleneſs, are to Piety and 


Virtue. I find that the preſent Number of 


Suicide is meaned, not only the Deſtruction 
of real Beings in the Womb, Birth, or imme- 


diately after ; but all nefarious Practices uſed 
by wicked Wretches to prevent Conception 
from their carnal Gratification. . rk. 


37. Though more die now than formerly 


in Infancy and Childhood, yet the Numbers 
that die of late in Celibacy, ſeem far ſhort of 
what they were before; for then above 57 per 
Cent. died unmarried, now little above 28; or 
near 30 per Cent, fewer die in that State: By 


which the firſt Period appears by far more 


fatal, ſeeing 30 per Cent. died more then in 


Celibacy than now, which is utterly falſe. But 


to explain this Myſtery, we muſt conſider that 


all Trades and Manufactories are much briſker 


and better now than formerly, and much more 
People are employed in them, and therefore 


require 


. 
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require more In- comers to Apprenticeſhip, Ser- 
vice, Marriage, Fc. which coming in, in Ce- 
libacy, add to the Number of Married and 


Buried, but muſt be ſubſtracted from the 


Baptized. To find out therefore the Number 


of Imports, Males or Females, ſeparately or 
diſtinctly, compare the Proportion of the Bap- 
tized and Buried, with that of the Married in 


this, Period, with thoſe of the former, ſo 
ſhould we have what we aſked, allowing for 


the greater Mortality of Children and Youth 


now than formerly. In the former Period 
49 per Cent. of the Baptized were married, 


but in this 64 5, which is nigh 2-3ds ; there- 
fore above 15 per Cent. more of the Bap- 
tized are married now than formerly; which 


is not true, even ſuppoſing both Periods were 
equally fayourable to Children; but I ſhewed 
before that 57 per Cent. die under 20 Years 


old; and however unfavourable ſome Places 
are to Children, yet others are as healthy for 


them; yet this from the Regiſters, is the pre- 
ſent Medium of them taken together. But to 
come to the Point; in the ſecond Period of 
Table third, were baptized 211233, and 57 
per Gent. dying under 20 Years of Age, there 
remains only 98071 to marry ; but the Mar- 


ried are 136942; then 38867 more were mar- 


ried than ſurvived their 20th Year after Bap- 
tiſm; this is 7187 more than were reckoned 
before. But from them that ſurvived the 
2oth Vear, we muſt ſubſtract 5+ per Cent. 
that died in Celibacy, which makes 5696 


more; then there remains only 92972 for 


Marriages 


_ 
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Marriages of the regiſtered Inmates; then the 
Imports and unregiſtered Births are in all 
43963. As to the diftin& Sexes baptized and 
married in the firſt Period, 474 per Cent. of 
Males baptized were wed, and 50+ of the 
Females in the ſecond Period; 63 per Cent. of 
the Males baptized were married, and 66 + 
Females; then about 16 per Cent. more Males 
gf the Baptized were married in the ſecond 
than firſt Period, and as many Females ; both 
which prove that there are 5 per Cent. of the 
married more Females than Males now, and 

2 per Cent. more formerly. From the Bapti- 
 zed come we to the Buried. In the former 
Period near 58 per Cent. of the Buried were 
wed, in the preſent almoſt 72 per Cent. which 
is above 14 per Cent. more than before; ſo 
that here are 26678 In-comers, and 17285 un- 
regiſtered Baptiſms; which two added, make 
up again the above exact Number of 43963. 
In this Period ꝙ per Cent. more of the married 
were Males, and 12 Females; then 12 Males 
export themſelves for g Females, or 3054. 
But it was proved before, that in this Period 
only 38 per Cent. of the buried Inmates were 
wed, but here almoſt double that Number are 
married; then 9g-19ths of the married Dead 
were advene ; which is very probable, confi- 
dering that Imports are pretty well grown up 
before they are fit either for Service or Mar- 

riage; and only 5 per Cent. of ſuch die in Ce- 
libacy, when in their own Air; but by Change 
of Air, Diet, Method of Life, and ſometimes 

ſevere, or covetous Maſters or Miſtreſſes, we 
i : muſt 
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muſt allow more, which in all will be 8 per (a 
Cent, Now ſubſtract the 26678 In- comers 


from the Buried, there remains 163878; which 
again ſubſtract from the Totals baptized, re- 
giſtered and unregiſtered, there remains 64640, 


or above 1-4th, both for Increaſe and Export; 
which agreeing pretty near with the firſt Pe- 


riod, proves this Account to be juſt, and to 
be depended on, and not Random, or Gueſs- 


work. Thus we may eaſily come at the Num; 


bers of In-comers, unregiſtered Baptiſms, In- 


creaſe and Export, of any one Place in * 


given Series of Years. 
38. The leſſer Sroppnies a is be- 
tween Baptiſms and Weddings (where there is 


little or no Trade) ſhews that People often 


marry earlier in Towns than in the Country, 


as is evident by comparing Country and Town 


Regiſters together. 


39. Since fo great a Reſort of In-comers is 


neceſſary in Towns of Trade and Buſineſs, this 


1s a ſufficient Reaſon why Strangers and In- 


comers, conforming themſelves to the Laws 
and laudable - or indifferent Cuſtoms of the 
Country, ſhould be encouraged, eſpecially when 
their ES. and all their valuable Concerns, 
oblige and bind them to be faithful and ſteady 
Adherents to the Conſtitutions of that Country 


into whoſe Community they are entered. For 


ſuch In-comers are a dead Loſs to the Country 
they are come from, and ſo much real Strength 
and Riches added to the Place they are come 


to; and therefore, if they behave themſelves 
| well, they challenge and merit from the In- 
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civil Treatment as the Natives themſelves, nay 
Miſery, Loſs, or Grief of their Families and 


fite for Manufactories, Sea- ports, &c. proves 
the Neceſſity of In- comers, otherwiſe either 


with them the Manufactory or Trade of the 
Country into their own, and ſo give a Blow 


conſpicuous in the Regiſters (by comparing 


with all their American Gold, Silver, and ercury Mines; 


mates of the Place, the ſame kind Uſage and 


better than ſuch Natives as deſire or attempt 
the Ruin of their Country's Happineſs, the 
undoing of their Places or Buſineſſes, or the 


Friends. : 4 
40. The great Multitudes of People requi- 


Trade * muſt languiſh ; or to keep it up, the 


whole or greateſt Part of the rural Youth muſt 


come in, and be employed in it; the Conſe- 
quence whereof is to ſtarve the Country thro' / 
want of ſufficient Hands to carry on Agricul- 


ture. And of Strangers coming into ſuch 


Places, only Friends to the Conſtitution ſhould 
be encouraged ; for if Enemies and conti- 


nue in the Place, they are both ſo much 
Riches and Strength added to the Enemies of 


the Conſtitution, when it is good. If they 
continue not, by their Removal they may carry 


to the Place, which in time may become too 
ſenſible and grievous to all Ranks of the Place: 
41. Since the great Benefits of Trade are ſo 


theſe Places that have it, with others that 
1 Want 
* The Poverty, and poor Figure the Spaniards make, 
and the Opulence and Power of the Dutch, compared: by 
their Trade only, prove that no Sums dug out of Mi 


bear any Proportion to what may be raiſed by Labour, 
Induſtry, and Trade, 


F 
want it) that having or wanting it affects all 
Ranks, Degrees, and Profeſſions of Men, then 
it is the Intereſt and Buſineſs of all unitedly to 
ſtudy the Preſervation, Increaſe, and Security 


of Trade *; which is chiefly done by neceſſa- 


rily ſupporting a Government that maintains 
and ſecures it, oppreſſing and diſabling its 
Enemies, encouraging Strangers to come and 
reſide, preventing the tranſmigrating of it on 


any indiſcreet Account. 


42. The late Increaſe of Trade, Riches, 
and greater Reſort of Strangers, to unincorpo- 
rated than incorporated Towns, which rigo- 


rouſly and ſeverely infiſt on the ancient Privi- 
leges and Rights of their Charters, granted be- 


fore this Nation had much Trade, ſhew that 
Charters and Corporations are of eminent Pre- 
judice to a Town, as they exclude Strangers, 


ſtop the Growth of Trade, and hinder the 


Welfare of the Place, prevent Ingenuity and 
Improvements, as well as occaſion the Loſs of 


great Numbers of Hands that might benefici- 
ally be employed in ſeveral others, and per- 
haps new Branches of the Buſineſs. One ſort 
of theſe Towns flouriſh in People, Riches, 
and Trade, the others continue mean, poor, 
and ill-inhabited, 7 : 

43. 


* The great Advantage of Trade is manifeſt, 1. From 
the Riſe of the Value of Land, which in 1560 was only 


worth 12 Vears Purchaſe, in 1688 worth 20, now worth 


30. 2. From the advanced Rental of England, which in 


1600 was only 6000000, but in 1689 it was above 


14000000 ; likewiſe an Addition of 900000 Increaſe of 
People in the Nation, 888 
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43. The Regiſters both of Country and 
Towns, but eſpecially of the City, make it as 
viſible and evident as the Sun at cloudleſs 
Noon-day, that there is a remarkable Increaſe 
of Buryings in Proportion to the Chriſtenings, 
after the Years 1644, 45, and 46; which oc- 
caſioned the Abſtracts of the Regiſters to be 
divided into two Periods in the above Tables. 
That the late encreaſed Mortality might appear 
more certain and obvious, and that the former 
State of Health and Increaſe of the Nation 
might better be ſeen, the firſt Period comes 
down to the above Year, the ſecond reaches 
from that to, or near the preſent Time. It 
might well have been expected, that the Con- 
fuſion and Diſtraction of theſe Times might 
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not only occafion a Neglect of the Regiſters, IM / 
but might alſo have a conſiderable Influence 
in ſhortening the Lives of many, eſpecially by t 
untimely Deaths ; or, at leaſt, that the great MW! 
Increaſe of the Buryings might at that Time Ne 
be accounted for, from the Divifion which fell N 
out in the Church. But even after the Re- 
ſtoration, when none of theſe Reaſons ſub- 


fiſted, yet there is {till a conſiderable Increaſe 
of the Buryings, above the Proportion they 
formerly bare to the Chriſtenings. And ſince 
this Increaſe cannot be imputed to the Cauſes 
then ſubſiſting, but long ago removed. Nor 
can it be imputed to the great Shoals of French 
Proteſtants who were forced out of their own 
Country by violent Perſecution, and were ſhel- 
tered here in the Reigns of King Charles II. 
and James II. for theſe ſettled in London, Sea- 

ports, 
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ports, and large Towns in the South moſtly ; 
and beſides, had it been from them, it bad 
only been temporaty, for they would ſoon 
have had Iflue to be entered in the Regiſters z : 
or if they kept Regiſters of their own in Lon- 
aon, they OA alſo have Burying-Grounds 
of their own : Or were it from a Body of Diſ- 
ſenters, they muſt either have exiſted former- 


8. 
ar ly, or to be found now; but we find the Re- 
er giſters the ſame where they neither are, nor 


can we trace any ſuch Number of Diſſenters 
that were there; therefore the true Reaſons 
muſt be ſought for elſewhere; for if this en- 
creaſed Mortality was from Difſenters Baptiſms 
being unregiſtered, it muſt be ſeen in Tab. I. 
ht The Reaſons are ſeveral and manifeſt. At the 
rs, Keſloration the Nation was fo glad to fee its 
ce ancient Government, Monarchy, reſtored, that 
by I together with it came in an overflowing De- 
at luge of Profaneneſs, all Things were free, Piety 
1 was put under Reſtraint. Twenty-eight 


ne 

ell ears after that, the happy Revolution was 
e. Ma freſh Cauſe of Joy to all Friends of the 
b- Proteſtant Religion, Liberty, and Property. 


Twenty-ſix Years after the Proteſtant Religion 
and Property had the Happineſs to be more 
rmly and laſtingly ſettled and ſecured, by the 
ſeaſonable Acceſſion of the preſent Royal Fa- 
mily, thereby Induſtry was promoted, and 
rade vaſtly increaſed, to the Accumulation of 
Riches. Though all theſe were good of them- 
elves, yet they increaſed Luxury, Pride, In- 
emperance, and Debauchery. For the Truth 
f _ fad Effects, I'might appeal from the 

G Regiſters, 
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Regiſters, to the City T able of Caſualties, and 


ſee which Periods have produced molt heredi- 
tar; Gouts, venereal Taints, in which are moſt 
Apoplexies, or violent Deaths, either by the 
Exccutioner, or the Wretches own butcherly 
Hands have been moſt employed, Drunken- 
neſs and Swearing moſt common. I might 
appeal further to the Death of Infants then 


and now, Whether 30 or 47 per Cent. are the 
greater Numbers; and whether 2 of 17 that 


died of the Small-pox, or 4 in 21 be the 
moſt, or one of 45 that died then of Convul- 
ſions, or 9 of 35 that die now of them, 
44. The difterent Degrees of Healthineſs of 
various Situations, Soils, and Buſineſſes, ſhew 
the uſe of Regiſters in Phyſick, ſince they 
only do inform us with the greateſt Certainty 
of thoſe : For Phyſicians obſerving the Situa- 
tion, Manner and Buſineſs of Life of a Place, 
muſt be naturally led to enquire what Diſeaſes 
are moſt common and mortal in it. This 
muſt neceſlarily challenge his Attention and 
Application, to enquire into the Cauſes and 
Cure of theſe Epidemics ; and, as was hinted 
before, he will find great Satisfaction and Ad- 
vantage by comparing. Regiſters and Hiſtories 

of the Air, Seaſons, Sc. 5 
45. Not only are Regiſters of Service to 
Phyſicians, but alſo to ſuch whoſe Inclination, 
Buſineſs, or Circumſtances call him to change 
his Reſidence; for by conſulting the Regiſters 
for his own Conſtitution, he will be enabled 
to judge better for himſelf in his Choice; for 
he who knows his Fibres to be naturally ky 
5 an 
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and his Veſſels too much dilated or weaxensd 


by the Increaſe or Bulk of his Fluids ; or if 
his Fluids, on the leaſt Diminution of Perſpi- 

ration, are apt to get the Advantage of the 
Reſiſtance of his Solids ; or if he is often liable 
to Catarrhs, or is of a corpulent, dull, cold, 

flegmatic, and inactive Habit, will, upon De- 
liberation, prefer the open, dry, mountainous, 


rocky Situation. But if his Perſpiration 18 
already too large, his Fibres and Veſſels too 


ſtrong to reſiſt the Fluids, the Circulation too 
quick, and he of a lean Habit, diſpoſing him 
to a Hectic, or Atrophy, he will rightly judge 
the lower, moiſter Situations, and groſſer Air 
fitter for him. 

46. Regiſters not only inform us what Si- 


tuations are healthieſt, but which are the 


moſt productive of People, and whether of 
Males or Females ; and whether that Healthi- 
neſs or F ruitfulneſs alter or change with Situ- 
ations or Soils, in a long Series of Years. They 
alſo inform us of the .Import or Export, In- 
creaſe or Decreaſe of Places; or whether the 
Diſproportion between Chriſtenings and Bury- 
ings is leſſer, greater, or continues at a ſtand. 
From them the Increaſe, Decreaſe, or Body of 
either Conformiſts or Nonconformiſts, may 
very readily be diſcovered; they eaſily inform 
us of the Increaſe or Decreaſe of the Trade of 
any Place from the Imports or Exports. They 
diſcover the Benefit, Indifference, or Prejudice 
of any new Improvements, Trades, Manufacto- 
ries, Sc. to Health. They give us the Diffe- 
rence between one Period of Time and another, 
and n a Country and a City Life; and 
G 2 | whether, 
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vrhether, and how far our preſent Change of 
Diet, Dreſs, Diverſions, and Potables, are Fong 
ful or beneficial to Health; and whether the 
ſame Diſeaſes are milder or ſeverer now than 
formerly. And in great Cities they inform us 
which of the ſeveral Modes of Practice in Phy. 
fic have been moſt uſeful in Diſtempers; whe: 
ther an Animal or Vegetable Diet, or a Mixture 
of both, are moſt conducive to Health and long 
Life ; and whether Animals or Vegetables pro- 
duced and nouriſhed up in the ſame Soil with I 
the Inhabitants, are preferable in general to 
thoſe brought from other Places ; and whether 
the Reformation Principles, or the new Reli- 

gion, tend moſt to promote a long Life. 
To the above-mentioned Cauſes of the great- 
er Healthineſs, Fruitfulneſs, and Longevity of 
open, dry, wild, mountainous Places, may not 
improperly be added, that the Nouriſhment 
bred or fed in ſuch Places, is healthier and bet- 
ter, Animals are fed more ſparingly and labo- 
riouſly, Vegetables are produced with leſs Art 
and more Simplicity. The Inhabitants (till of 
late) leſs inured to fermented, ſpirituous, or 
other Strong Liquors, they have commonly lek 
Luxury or Plenty of Diet, fewer Made Diſhes 
High Sauce, Pickles, ſaline, aromatic Stimu- 
lants; their Clothing i is plainer, not too deli 
cate, ſoft nor warm, their Houſes opener and 
better aired ; their Exerciſe greater and more 
equal, their Minds are leſs hurried. They 
have fewer Provocations to violent Sallies of 
their Paſſions, fewer theatrical Adventures and 
Intrigues, leſs N ight — or other Irre- 
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*" TABLE FOURTH. 

Of the ſickly and mortal Years in all the Country 
Regiſters we have collected. Column firſt, the 
Tear; Column ſecond, the Number of Regiſters 

I have for that Year ; Column third, the Num- 
ber of ſickly Pariſhes; Column fourth, the Num- 
ber baptized in theſe Pariſhes Column fifth, the 


Number buried. The ſame after the "_ black 
Line — che Market-Towns. 
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Totals 59777 813534) | 
Thus we ſee the Difference between the chit 


ſtened and buried, in all the milder and ſeverer 
| Mortalities of the laſt 200 Years both in Coun- 
try and Towns, being in the former near 59 to 
81, in the latter about 97 to 141. 


The laſt Column of Table third, gives, firſt, 


the Number of ſickly and fatal Years in 151 
Country Pariſhes, during the Time that the 
pyearly Abſtracts are taken; then the Numbers 
baptized and buried in theſe Years, Thus we 
ſee whether all Places are equally liable to the 
like Number of mortal Years in any given 
Time; or whether theſe ſickly or mortal 
Years are equally fatal in all Places or Times ; 


and what is the Proportion between Chriſten- 
ings and Burials in each Place. 


Here I beg leave to premiſe, that it is not 
every general Indiſpoſition, or ſhort Confine- 


ment, that conſtitutes a Mortality, even tho” 
ſeveral aged Perſons, and ſuch as have long 


lingered, and are worn out by chronic, or 
other Diſeaſes, ſhould die of that Epidemic, 
as in Catarrhs, autumnal Diarrheas, and ſuch 
other ſlight Diſcaſes of the Seaſon. 2. If an 


acute Diſeaſe breaks out ſuddenly in one, or 


| ſome few adjacent or remote Places or Pariſhes, 


the Seaſon not being ſickly or mortal in gene- 


ral, that Illneſs may be ſharp, but its Conti- 
nuance ſhort : For when a general Sickneſs or 
great Mortality comes in ſmartly at once, its 


Duration 
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Duration ſeldom reaches beyond two, three, or 


four Months; but if it ſets in lingeringly and 
ſlowly, or by ſeveral ſudden Jirks or Stops, 
both theſe I find portend a mortal Seaſon at 
hand. 3. It may be a fickly or mortal Year 


in a Town or Country Pariſh, and yet the 
Chriſtenings may exceed the Buryings conſider- 
ably, either becauſe it happens to be a very 
fruitful Vear in that Place (as often, tho' not 


generally happens) or the Year may be very 


ſickly in that Pariſh, if compared with other 


Vears, and yet healthy if compared with other 
Places in much worſe Situations and Air. 


4. Chriſtenings exceeding the Buryings is no 


more ſign of a healthy Vear, than Buryings 


ſurpaſſing the Baptiſms is a Sign of a fatal one. 


For, as I juſt now ſaid, the one may be a very 


fruitful Year in that Place, and the other a 
very barren one; for in all Regiſters we find 
fruitful and barren Years, as well as ſickly and 
healthy: Therefore when we ſpeak of the 
Healthineſs of a Year, let it only be anderſtood 
in reſpect to our Place or Neighbourhood ; for 


from this ſmall Collection of Regiſters, we 
find that no Year is univerſally healthy, or 


ſcarce any State or Temperature of the, Air; 


for that Conſtitution of the Seaſon that is be- 


neficial to ſome Situations, Age, or Diſeaſe, is 


hurtful to others. We find that each Place has 
had ſeveral ſickly and mortal Years ſince Regiſ- 
ters commenced, and yet Epidemics (Diſeaſes 
of the Seaſon excepted) have not been many. 
In both ſecond and third Tables, there are 
more ſickly and mortal Years repreſented than 
really happen, and very often a Year or two, 
for only two, three, or four Months ; and this 
1 15 
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is unavoidable, except the Abſtracts were taken 
monthly. For ſuppoſe a ſickly Seaſon begins 
only in February, and reigns till May, though 
but of three Months Continuance, yet it takes 
in a part of, and paſſes for two Vears; or if it 
begin in February, and continue only fifteen 
Months (ſince the Vear in Regiſters begins 
March 25) it comprehends a whole Year, 
and ſmall Parts of two others, and thus it 
paſſes for three Years. It is true ſometimes a 
iſeaſes rages. in one Place for ſeveral Years 
together, as the late intermittent, remittent, 
and putrid Fevers, which began in 1726, and 
continued to plague low, wet, marſhy Coun- 
tries till 1730. The Plague that began in 
London in 1602, was not quite out before 
1611; and that which broke out in 1637 was 
not extin& before 1647. In the firſt Year 
died of it above 10000, in the laſt 3 597. 
It would both be too tedious and uſeleſs to 
compare the Proportion between the Chriſten- 
ing and Buryings of each ſingle Pariſh by itſelf, 
but rather to preſent their Difference and Ha- 
vock in the Country to one View. | 
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TABLE FIFTH. 
e Pariſhes. Buried. Baptized. 
. 4 and under, to 2 22 11910 8795 
J 5 6 and under, to 4 -&&: 29113 22590 
5 + 8 and under, to 6 27 11628 8891 
Y 10 and under, to 8 19 5027 3425 
: „ 12 and under, toio * 10 2174 1419 
8 14 and under, to 12 7 1003 626 
g 18 and under, to 14 10 1050 64 
S 24 and under, to 18 7 1050 871 
& 30 and under, to 24 2 70 52 
35 and under, to 30 4 1095 92 
Totals 151 $3220 47402 


05, 


| ET... 
© Of. 1. The ofteneſt that ſickly Years re- 
turn in the unhealthieſt of thoſe Country Pa- 
riſhes, is twice in five or fix Years, and rarely 
fo often. The ſeldomeſt they return, is from 
once in 20 to 35 Years; then ſome Parifhes 
or Places have, from 8 to 14 ſickly Years, for 
ſome other Places one. 2. Of theſe 151 Pa- 
riſhes, 43 have their fickly Year, from once in 
4. to once in 6 Yearsz and 26 Places from 


once in 6 to 8 Years, as above, which is indeed 


as long, if not a longer Interval, than com- 
mon ora between one Viſitation of Small- 
pox and Meaſles and another, exclufive of all 
other Diſeaſes. 3. When ſickly Years return 


ofteneſt, there is a leſs Diſproportion between 


Chriſtenings and Buryings, than where they 


come ſeldomeſt : For where a Sickneſs gene- 
Tally happens from between once in 4 to 2 


Years and an half, there is not on the whole 
1-4th Part more buried than baptized : Or 


Where a ſweeping Diſeaſe comes only once in 


4 or 6 Years, the Burials exceed the Baptiſms 
2-gths. Where a fickly Time returns from 


once in 6 to 8 Years, 3-143ths more are buried 
than chriſtened ; where it comes from once in 


8 to 10 Years, near a zd more die than are 
born. If it vifits only once in 10 or 12 Years, 
there are above 1-3d more buried than bapti- 
zed ; where it comes but once in from 12 to 


18 Years, it is the fame : But from 18 to 24, 
| Burials are only 1-5th more; from 24 to 30, 


they are 2-7ths from 30 to 35; Burials are to 
Chriſtenings 19 to , a kind of Plague. 4. The 
whole Buryings of the ſickly and mortal Years 
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. of Table ſecond, taken together (tho* 7 or 
” $00 died of the Plague) ſcarce exceed the 
5 Chriſtenings 1-4th. 5. I can find nothing re- 
markable in the Difference of Sexes baptized 


n or buried, either where Sickneſs comes ſeldom- 

8 eſt or ofteneſt, or in a Medium; for in 20 

* Pariſhes ofteneſt viſited, Males baptized are to 

— Females near 18 to 17, Buried 13+ to 1423 

n where it comes ſeldomeſt, Males born are to 

. Females 20 to almoſt 19, Buried 15 to 15. 

d As to the Medium, Males baptized are to Fe- 

„ males about 16 to 15, Buried 13 to 13 . 

. 6. As to Salubrity or Inſalubrity of Places, 

I where Sickneſs or Mortality viſit more rarely 

n or frequently, there appears no viſible or ma- 

n terial Difference in that. Some of the healthi- 

y eſt Situations have frequently Sickneſs, and 

— others as unhealthy have it as ſeldom; but the 
2 Illneſſes of thoſe different Places, are often of 
E as different Kinds. The former have their 
r frequent eruptive and inflammatory Diſeaſes, 

n the latter their flow intermittents, remittents, 

8 


putrid, and erratic Fevers. It is true, ſome 
n rare times the former Places are viſited with 
d the latter Diſeaſes, but rarely except they are 
n Epidemics; nor are they of a great Spread, 
0 Duration, or Execution. The latter's Places 


5 have alſo the former's Diſeaſes, but (eruptive 
* Fevers excepted) more mildly and rarely; for 
0 each Country or Situation is more liable to 
„ ſome Diſeaſes than others, and by Traffic and 
, Commerce Endemics become Epidemics, as 
0 far as Air and Climate will allovwp. 
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A of the Chriſtenings and Buryings of the 
gckh) and the mortal Years in each Pariſh or 
Place, be ſubſtracted from the whole, or from 
each ſingle Pariſh, there remains the Totals 
baptized and buried, in all the healthy and 
moderate Years taken together. One gives 
the Increaſe, the other the Decreaſe. If we 
fubſtract the whole Baptiſms and Buryings of 

of the fickly and mortal Years from both Pe- 
riods of Table ſecond, there remains for the 
healthy and moderate Years, Baptiſms 238919, 
Buryings 168619, or above 119 to 84, a pro- 
digious Increaſe, Again, the Chriſtenings and 
Buryings of both Periods in Table third, being 
ſubſtracted from the whole, there remains of 
both 339400 to 278605, only 1 of 55 In- 
creaſe, or 3 of 17; but in Table ſecond it was 
almoſt 2-7ths, which ſhews the greater Un- 
healthineſs of Towns, even in the beſt of 


| Times. 


In the firſt Period of Table ſecond, the To- 

tals Baptized were to the Buried almoſt 12 to 
9; in Period ſecond, as 194 to 162, or little 
more than 12 to 10, tho' there are ſo very few 
Diſſenters in the Country, as appears from 
Table firſt; in the firſt Period of Table third, 
the Baptized were to the Buried as 111 to 94, 
or ſomewhat above 11 to 9. Here again the 
greater Unhealthineſs of Towns 1s viſible in 
the Regiſters, and even this ſmall Diſpropor- 
tion dwindles as Towns and Cities increaſe, 
are fituated more unhealthily, or the Inhabi- 
tants are more vicious, till the Advantage turns 
on the fide of the Buryings, where it increaſes 
again, 
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again, as there is greater Trade, and Reſort is 
greater. In the ſecond Period, Chriſtenings 
are to Buryings little above 29 to 28, or æyth 
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odds. If it be queried, whether mortal Years 


are more fatal to Towns or Country? The 
Anſwer is, that in all the ſickly Years of Table 
ſecond, Births were to Buryings about 48 to 
66 ; and in Table third, about 48 to £6 What 


is faid of the Sickneſs or Mortality in Table 


ſecond, may be eaſily applied ta theſe of Ta- 
ble third, without a Repetition here; and 


alſo whether Mortalities viſit Towns or Coun- 


try ofteneſt. 16-330 84555 
Having taken a general View what Propor- 

tion in general Births bear to Buryings in ſick- 

ly and mortal Vears (Plague excepted) in Eng- 


land, I ſhould have compared them with fo- 
reign Mortalities, their Frequency and Fata- 
lity, but muſt paſs this for want of Vouchers. 


The ſame preyents comparing the Plague witn 
other Mortalities; but from the few Inſtances 
we have, where the Chriſtenings regiſtered are 
come to hand, let it ſuffice, that in the Century 
we have of Friburg Regiſter, in that Century: 
they had the Plague five times, during which 
Space were baptized 1698, buried 4339 ; in 
Dreſden they had it part of 10 Years in one 
Century, in which time Baptiſms were 7163, 
Burials 24496 ; in Auſburg they had it thirteen 
times, or part of 23 Years, in the ſpace of 
220 Years, the Baptized were 37871, Buried 
81463 ; in London it raged 1562, 92, 1604 
to I1, and from 1625 to 30, and from 1638 
to 47, and in 65; in all which 25 To: in 
OE 85 Ittle 
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liche x more chan Une Century (for the firſt three | 
of which we have not the Chriſtenings,-I have 
endeavoured to ſupply them from a yearly 
Medium taken of theſe between 1604 and 24, 
according to the Increaſe of the City in that 
time) the Totals baptized were 168087, bu- 
_ ried 477047. In the foreign Regiſters the 
| Baptized are to the Buried, as 1 to 37 or as 
3 to 10; in the London Bills as I to 24, oras 
6 to 17. But in the great Plague of 1665, 
they were ſcarce 10 to above 97 or 100. 
From foreign Bills we ſee the dire Effects 
of theſe terrible Correctives of the Redundance 
of Mankind, v2. Plague, War, and Famine, 
in Towns and Cities eſpecially ; and that the 
Continent is more expoſed to the former two 
than our Iſlands, except the firſt is imported; 
which Bleſſings, together with Liberty, natu- 
ral Advantages of 'Trade, Exemption from the 
terrible Effects of Thunder and Lightening, 
deſolating Earthquakes, Fertility of our Soil, 
Temperature of the Air, and Cultivation of 
Sciences, are the Bleſſings of Britain, though 
not the moſt deſirable Climate, as was ſhewed 
at the beginning. . 

This Table might lend to enquire, 1. What 
the more general Epidemics were that have 
happened ſince the beginning of our Regiſters 

in 1538. 2. What were the Seaſons and Con- 
ſtitutions of the Air which preceded and ac- 
2 companied them. 3. What kind of Epide- 
| mics; different and oppolite Seaſons, and Con- 
14 ſtitutions of the Air, do ordinarily produce. 
—_ * ＋⁰ what Soils, Situations, Buſineſſes or 
Manners 
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Wane of Life each different Epidemic is more 
favourable oy fatal. 5. To. what ſpecial Epide- 
mic each different Temperature of Body, Age, 
Country, or Sex, is more liable, and by which 
they are moſt endangered, and in what Tem- 


peratures of the Air chiefly. 6. Whether there 


are any Forerunners or Warnings preceding 


great deſolating Epidemics, which are to be 
regarded. 7. Whether Epidemics have any 
fixed Period of returning in the ſame Country 
Climate, or Soil. 8. Whether one and the 
ſame Method of Practice is equally ſucceſsful 
in the ſame Genus and Species of Epidemics 
at different Times; or whether the Method of 
Cure varies with the ſeveral remote Cauſes. 
How far the Practice varies in different 
Conſtitutions of Body, during the Reign of 
any one Epidemic. 10. If from the ſeveral 
diſperſed Hiſtories of former Epidemics col- 
lected and compared with their ſeveral proca- 
tarctic Cauſes, it may not be probable and 
practicable, to fix on generally ſucceſsful Rules 
of Practice in each future Epidemic. 11. The 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Epidemics, 
and their different Methods of Cure in ſundry 
Countries. But theſe Enquiries being quite 
new, a Work of Herculean Labour, Time, in- 
tent Application of Mind, Reading, attentive 
Obſervation, &c. belong to a general Hiſtory 
of the Air, and Epidemics, a diſtin&t Work of 
itſelf ; and of which I have, by ſeveral Years 
cloſe and indefatigable Study, prepared a Spe- 
cimen for the Preſs, 
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From the Degrees of Mortality, let us re. 
flect a little on its Invaſion. Here I find a 
Difference in Regiſters, for ſeveral Places have 
their different Times of Seizure, Duration, 
and Termination of Epidemics, which the cu- 
rious Phyſician or Naturaliſt will find by eon- 
ſulting deliberately and attentively the Regi- 
ſters of their ſeveral Places, for the laſt two 
Centuries backward. For Specimen I ſhall 
give my Remarks in this Caſe, on one of a 
pretty large Inland Town, and refer the reſt 
to another Table. That Mortality which 
—— breaks forth in Fanuary, moſtly ſtops a few 
Weeks after the Sun has paſt the vernal Equi- 
nox; if it paſſes that, it generally exceeds the 
Summer Solſtice ; if it ſtays not there, it goes 
on to the autumnal Equinox, but rarely reaches 
the Winter Solſtice, That which begins in 
February is moſtly over before the Summer 
Solſtice (Small- pox or Meaſles excepted) it 
ſeldom reaches the Harveſt Equinox; but of 
the few Inſtances which have reached that MW o 
Time, ſome of them reach the Winter Sol- ta 
ſtice, or even compleat the Year, but very t: 
rarely in the fame Place. A fatal Seaſon get- 4 
ting in with March, often reigns till the next Ml 4 
March; though in ſome Inſtances it has ceaſed I or 
in Auguſt or September, or died out with the 20 
Winter Solſtice. If it ſets in with April, it Wh 
ceaſes in June, Auguſt, October, November, of Wt 
January, rarely finiſhes its Year. May often iſ o 
extends its beginning Mortality to the next th 
March, but in ſeveral Inftances in this Regi- 
ſter, it has ceaſed in July, October, Januar) I in 
of 
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or etobruaty y. Mortalities very ſeldom happen 
in June, put when they do, they moſtly con- 
tinue fix or twelve Months. If it begios in 
157 it ſeldom ceaſes at the next Equinox, 
t prevails till the Winter Solſtice or vernal 
Equinox. If it attacks in Auguſt, it reigns 
till December, January, March, May, June, or 
Ju). When it ſets in with September, it is not 
at an End before January, February, Marth, 
April, May, or July. That which appears in 
November, moſtly laſts till February, March, 
June, or July. That of December knows no 
End before March, April, June, Auguſt, or 
September ; but here I find regard muſt always 
| be had to the remote Cauſe of the Epidemic 
nor ſhould Catarrhs, Diſeaſes of the Seaſons, or 
Meaſles or Small-pox, be included here. Thus 
much for the Beginning, Duration, and Ter- 
mination of Mortalities in general, in that 
Place. 
As to the Havock or Deſtruclion they make 
of People, I find, according to this Regiſter, 
taking the Kingdom together, that the Mor- 
talities beginning in December, January, and 
April, are to theſe ſetting in with March or 
Auguſt, as 28 to 26; ſuch as come in March 
or Auguſt, are to theſe of May and October, as 
26 to 22; theſe of May and October, are to 
theſe of February and November, as 22 to 20; 
theſe in February and November, are to thoſe 
of July and September, as 20 to 1 53 thoſe of 
the laſt two Months, are to theſe in June, as 
15 to 7; ſo that Mortalities begin four times 
in December, January, and . pri, for once in 
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June. But of all Mortalities, that which be- 
gins in January is generally moſt fatal, being 
to that which ſets in in December, as 5 5 to 
433 that of December, is to that of November, 
as 43 to 48; that of November, to that of 
March, as 38 to 34 ; that of March, to that 
of July or September, as 34 to 25; that of 
July and September, to that of February and 
October, as 25, to 23; February and October, 
to April and Auguſt, as 23 to 20; that of 
April and Auguſt, to that of May, as 20 to 
15; that of May, to that of June, as 15 to 
5; therefore that of December is 11 times 
more fatal than that of une. And as a Mor- 
tality begins 4 times in January, for once in 
June, one time with another, it is therefore 
44 times more fatal ; for that which ſets in in 
June, comes in the middle between the vernal 
and autumnal Seaſons or Conſtitutions ; it ö 
too late for the former, and too early for the 
latter: But that which ſets in in Decemberifi 
or January, has the whole Advantage of the 
vernal Conſtitution before it, to encreaſe tt: 
Havock and Duration. FS 

The fickly Years in England, taking one 
with another, including Childrens Diſeaſes i z 
are to the healthy about 2 in 11 the moderate 
Years ; or theſe of a Medium between healthy 
and ſickly, are about 1 of 3. The very heal f. 
thy Years, whoſe Mortality falls ſhort of botol di 
the others, are to the whole about 23 or 2 of 
in 44 ; fo that the very healthy are to the a th. 
tal, as 23 or 24 to8; and to the moderat ge 


as 23 or 24 to 13 or 14. But though this i pu 
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general is pretty near the Proportion between 


healthy, moderate, and fatal Vears, yet we 
faw it is far from being equal in all Places; 
for ſeveral large populous Towns, and low 
fenny Situations, have, one time with another, 
a fickly Seaſon once in about three or four 


| Years: For it has been obſerved, that once in 


about four or five Years, (taking one time 
with another) there happens ſome ſpecial Al- 
teration in the Air and Seaſons, of ſome Con- 
tinuance. Large and populous Towns (ex- 


cept extraordinarily ſituated) are ſeldom free 


from ſome contagious Diſorder, which wants 
only a favourable Opportunity of the Air to 
propagate its Infection: But many Places have 
not a mortal Year above once in 10, 12, 14. 
18, 20, 24, 30, yea even in 35 Years. 
The different Degrees of Mortality itſelf in 


| theſe Years, is ſtill wider, according to the 


different Places, Kinds of the Epidemic, Sea- 


| fon of the Year, State of the Air, &c. for or- 
dinarily in London, and ſome other large and 
populous Places, one time with another, a 


Mortality carries not off above 1-3d, 1-4th, or 
-5th more than in healthy Years; yet in 


London J have known as many die in a Month, 


as uſually die in 3, or between 3 and 4. But 
in large, open, healthy Country Places, one 


fatal epidemic Vear, kills as many as uſually 


die in 6, 10, 15, nay ſometimes in 18 or 20 


of the healthieſt Years, (but this is far above 


the Standard in general, taking the whole to- 
gether, as we obſerved above) as though the 
pureſt healthieſt Air, when once tainted, and 
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3 (102) 
the ſtrongeſt Cenftitutions diſpoſed by the Sega. 
Jon, both conſpired to make the greateſt 
„ ooo oi 7 

Thus far we have noticed from local Mor- 


talities, which are often bounded within a 


very few Miles, being either from Children 
Diſeaſes, inflammatory Diſtempers, Intermit- 
tents, or ſome of their Conſequences or allied 
Tribe. As to general or national Martalities, 
which are properly called Epidemics, they re- 
turn not above once in 12, 13, 14, Or 16 
Years, there being but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 10 


or 11 in 240 Years. They are ſometimes. very 


Juickly over, as the Sweating Sickneſs, which 
did its Execution in a Month's time ; others 
are very lingering, as the late Intermittents 
which reigned in the Levels near 7 or 8 Years 
together. The more general Mortalities fince 


'the beginning of the 16th Century, were in 


150 5 and 28, both from a ſpotted malignant 
Fever; 1540 was an exceſſive hot and drought) 


Summer, Agues and Dyſenteries were epide- 


mic; 43 the Plague was in London, and the 
Terms were adjourned in Winter; it was 
very rainy Summer, a great Dearth of Cattle, 


a ftrong Froſt in Winter, and a Run of fatil 


inflammatory Diſeaſes in the Spring. In 45 


the Froop-Gallant {a kind of catarrhous Fever) 


'raged far and near, and verminous Fevers, 
which carried off abundance of young ſtrony 
People. In 45 the Plague raged in London, 
and all Europe groaned under a peſtilential Pe. 


ripneumony, with a Spitting of Blood, and 


Pifnculty of Breathing ; it was moſt con 9 
nn an 


and fatal. 
58 burning-hot Fevers or Agues, and Remit- 
tents, which conſumed much People in Eng- 


Catarrhs, then Quinſies; 


vers. In 74 


in ſeveral Places. 


that were preſent at the Condemnation. 
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( 103 ) 
In 56 began and raged in 57 and 


land, eſpecially grave Men. In 62 the Sol- 
diers brought the Hungarian Fever, (a kind of 
Plague to this Nation, for in London died of 


it 20136) from Newhaven into England, which 


made fad Havock. In 64 fatal Defluxions, 


68 was very rainy, a 
great Dearth, a fatal, putrid, ſpotted Fever, 
which raged, and had not finiſhed its Peram- | 
bulation in 70; for from 68 to 74, was all 


moſt exceſſively intemperate ſoutherly, windy, 
rainy, foggy Meteors, Dearth, Famine. In 


73 Bloody-Flux, Meaſles, and verminous Fe- 
a fatal epidemic Semi-tertian, 
Epilepſies, Diarrheas, and the Plague raging 
In 77 ſickened and died 


many in Oxfordſbire (according to Dr. Plot, 


P. 24, 25. Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire) at the As- 


ſizes held there Fuly 4, 5, 6, when one Jenkes 


| a Catholick was arraigned and condemned for 
ſpeaking Treaſon, he lighted a Wick or Can- 


dle he had made of ſuch Ingredients as raiſed 
a Steam, that from Fuly 6 to Auguſt 12, kil- 
led 300 in the City, and 200 in the Country, 
(See 


the whole Story at length in Webſter on Witch- 


craft, p. 245.) In 8 a general great Catarrh ; 
83 was exceſſive hot and droughty, Bloody- 
Fluxes ; in 85 fatal Spring Pluriſies and Pe- 
ripneumonies, with ſome Malignity ; in 86 a 
Famine; in 89 was the Hungarian Fever 


brought from Portugal by the Engl iſh Fleet, 
H 4 and 
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and diſperſed over the Nation; in 97 Great 


Rains, Scarcity and Dearth ; in 1601 Dyſen. 
teries and verminous Fevers; 1603 the Plague 


in London from Oftend, whereof died 38244, 


and many died of it in Cheſter. And in 1604 
it raged in many Country Places; 1607, g, 
14, fatal autumnal Dyſenteries; 10 the Ca- 


tarrh of 1510 and 80. It was an exceſſive 


Drought and Heat in Summer, Tertians epide- 
mic; 21, 22, wet, ſoutherly, and moiſt, a con- 
tinual contagious malignant Fever, or Hunga- 
rian Diſeaſe; 23, 24, a malignant ſpotted Fe- 


ver, which in 24 turned to the Plague, and in 
25 and 26 turned to the former Fever again; 
it began in England in 22 or 23. In 38 an 


exceſſive hot and dry Summer, Tertians epi- 


demic; 40 a froſty October, epidemic Pleu- 
rifies next Spring; 43 a moiſt, ſoutherly, rainy 
Spring, and exceſſive hot Summer, an epide- 


mic malignant Fever, and Hemitritzon ; 45 


an exceſſive hot and dry Summer, Bloody- 
Fluxes; 48, 49, rainy Years, a flow Fever; 
56 Small-pox general, a hot Summer here, 


rainy and ſoutherly abroad ; 57 Tertians ; 58 
a general Catarrh in April; an exceſſive hot 


Summer, in this and two following Years, the 
whole Nation groaned under a Load of Inter- 


mittents; 61 to 64, Sydenbam's depuratory 


Fever, which, however, in 65 depurated to 
the fataleſt Plague ever the Metropolis felt ; 
64 Quartans again; 66 great Drought, and a 
ſevere Dyſentery ; 67 an epidemic Fever; 67, 


68, Small-pox, variolous Fever, and Dyſen- 


tery ; 69 a very cold Spring and May, an ex- 


ceſſiwe 
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ceſſive hot July, Auguſt, September, and Octo. 
ber, a moſt fatal Epidemic Fever, then a 
Cholera Morbus and Dyſentery, which conti- 
nued till 72; 70, 71, 72, Small-pox, Meaſles, 


Bloody-Flux, and bilious Cholic; 73, 74, 75, 
an epidemic Fever, Meaſles, and Small- pox _ 
75 an epidemic Catarrh; 78, 79, the ſame * 


Fever that reigned before in 69; 79 a general 
Catarrh ; 80 a froſty cold Winter, an exceſ- 
five hot Summer, ſafe Agues general; 83, 84, 
froſty cold Winters, exceſſive hot Summers, a 
general Dyſentery; 87 a very rainy Year, ſpu- 
rious Intermittents, Diarrhea ; 88 an epidemic 
Catarrh ; go Tertians prevailed ; 91, 92, 92, 


an epidemic ſpotted Fever, the ſame as 1505, 


1528, Dyſenteries common; 98, 99, a gene- 
ral Catarrh; the ſame Spotted Fevers prevailed 
in England, as had done abroad in the two 


laſt Years. The Weather from 94 to 99, the 


ſame as from 1568 to 74 before; Scarcity, 


| Dearth, and Famine. Thus I have given a 


ſhort Syllabus of the chief general Diſeaſes of 


the two laſt Centuries ; but their Invaſion, Du- 
ration, Symptoms, and Method of Cure be- 
longing to the Hiſtory of Epidemics, are alien 


to the preſent Purpoſe. I might have brought 


down the Syllabus to the preſent Time, but 


the late Hiſtories of Epidemics being almoſt 
in every body's Hand, it would have been a 
meer neee 


The more general Epidemics then, during 


our Regiſters, are theſe which began in 1543, 
and raged in 44 that which appeared in 1557, 


and raged till 59; that which began in 70, 
5 24 
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and laſted till 74; and that of 97, 98; that 
of 1622, and laſted out 25; that of 42, and 
continued till 4.5 ; that of 57, 58, 59, that of 
69, and remained La 74; and of 78, 79, of 
2. and laſted to 84. ; that of 98, 99, 1722, 
3 that of 26 to 30; that of 40 to 43; in 
al — : Where the Reader may obſerve 
a near Correſpondence, nay almoſt a Coinci- 
dence of Mortalities near about the fame Time 
in each Century. It is alfo obſervable, from 
the ſeveral Regiſters, that moſt of theſe gene- 
ral Epidemics have their firſt Riſe in the South, 
and extend in a progreſſive Courſe to the North 
of England; but not one Regiſter can be pro- 
duced in their Favour, Who will have an Epi- 
demic to continue in the ſame Place 7 or 8 
Years, together. Endemics may reign Centu- 
Ties, but not.Epidemics (Intermittents in flat 
fenny Countries excepted, and indeed properly 
ſpeaking they are Endemics there.) And if we 
allow Epidemics to depend moſtly on the 
ſenſible Qualities of the Air, the Nature of 
the thing will not allow their. Reign to conti- 
nue 7 or 8 Years in one Place, ſince, as was 
obſerved above, that there generally is an Al- 
-teration of the Air and Conſtitutions once in 
4 or 5 Years in this Iſland; indeed the fame 
Conſtitution prevailing from 569 to 74, and 
from 1694 to 99 and a prevailing North 
Wind in Prufſia for 12 Years together, are 

extraordinary Inſtances which ſeldom occur. 
It is a bold Aſſertion of a Phyſician, and 
bewrays his Ignorance both of natural and 
medicinal Hiſtories, to ſay, that becauſe, the 
Temperature 
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Temperature of the Air is not with us fixed to 
the fame Seaſons as in Greece and Aia, there- 
fore we neither know when nor what Epi- 


demics will attack, nor how they are to be 
cured. And till we ſee a long Series of Ob- 


ſervations for ſeveral Centurics, their Judg- 


ment and Uſefulneſs i is as much to be diſputed, 
who give us a Hiſtory of Epedemics with- 


out the Weather or- FL - nor would the 
World be much benefited by a long Hiſtory 
of Weather and Diſeaſes, but without the 


Cure. It is alſo a ſtrange Jumble of Hiſtory 
of Epidemics, to intermix all the intercurrent 


ſingle Diſeaſes, whoſe Method of Cure have 


no Dependance on the other, nor have the 


leaſt common Symptoms, except Sickneſs or 


Pain. It is alſo a great Defect and Loſs for 


ſuch as favour us with a Hiſtory of Weather, 
Diſeaſes and Cure, not to give the yearly: Births 


and Burials of the Years they write of. I 
find in the Regiſters, that ſometimes Diſtur- 
bances of the Body politick, attend Diſorders 
of the natural Body, as from 1556 to 59, 
1623 4, 1643 4, 1684, 94 to 7, 1723, 
40, 41, Cc. As though Religion, Liberty, 
Property, and Trade declined, ſickened and 
died, or revived, flouriſhed and rejoiced to- 
gether. 


The fourth Table proves, that how healthy 


ſoever the Year may be in general, yet Sick- 


neſs and Mortality invade and attack ſome 
Places, all are never exempted at once, nor 


viſited at once; the only Difference is, that 


more are afflicted: in ſome Years than in others, 
3 or 
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or Diſeaſes ſometimes from a meer univerſal 
Cauſe, as the Air or Food; ſuch are properly 
epidemic Vears; or from a more particular or 
accidental, and are circumſcribed within leſſer 
or narrower Bounds, not being affiſted or en- 
couraged by outward Aids, to make a larger 
and wider Spread. Some Diſeaſes (as was ſaid) 
are of a ſhorter, others of a longer Continu- 
ance ; but Diſtempers from bad or unwhole- 
ſome Food, or a long unhealthy State of the 
Air and Seaſons, laſt longeſt. Sometimes 
Sickneſſes ariſe in a few Pariſhes, or Corner of 
2 Country, and die out where they began; at 
other times they begin and make a progreſſive 
Tour over the whole Ifland, yea over the 
whole Globe, and take ſeveral Vears to make 
their general Perambulation, ſtill ſhifting from 

place to place, and in their Progreſs often 
change -Symptoms, but ſometimes their Spe- 
cies, according to the Climate and Conſtitu- 
tion. Some Diſeaſes are not only far more 
contagious, but more fatal than others, as 
there is no Proportion in the Havock made 
by flight Catarrhs and autumnal Diarrheas, and 
epidemic putrid Fevers, or a malignant Perip- 
neumony ; I ſay there 1s little Compariſon be- 
tween them either in Danger or Duration. It 
was obſerved before, that a Variety of Soils, 
as well as States of the Air, give Riſe to dif- 
ferent Diſeaſes, therefore moſt Years are ſickly 
either in one Place or another ; for very high 
cold Situations, diſpoſe to inflammatory Diſ- 
tempers; low and moiſt cauſe Relaxations 
and Diſeaſes * therefrom; a ſultry 


hot 
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hot moiſt Air, to malignant or peſtilential 
Diſorders, &c. 

'From the firſt Trace in our Regiſters, of 
epidemic or mortal Years in the Country Pa- 
riſhes, till 1644, were baptized 6950, buried 
22243, in Towns 33184, 48185; where, in the 
firſt, Births are to Burials not 7 to above 22, or 
1 to above 3; in Towns as 11 to 16, From the 
beginning of the Civil Wars in 1644, till after 
the Reſtoration in 61, in the Country regiſtered 
Births are 5624, Burials 7889; in Towns 
2951 to 5932, Cc. which ſhews, that as 
general Epidemics in the Country, were far 
fewer before the Civil Wars than ſince, fo 
they were more mortal when they came: It _ 
alſo ſhews their greater Severity in the Coun- 
try than in Towns ; and that during the Civil 
Wars, Country Regiſters ſuffered more, or 
were more neglected than Town Regiſters. 
From collecting yearly or monthly Ab- 
ſtracts, from a great Number of Regiſters, and 
comparing them with a like Collection of Hiſ- 
tories of the Weather, Air, Seaſons, Meteors, 
States and Prices of the F ruits of the Earth 
yearly, we may be evidently convinced of the 
Effects of rainy, droughty, cold, hot, froſty, 
open, cloudy, foggy, milling, clear, ſeaſona- 


ble or unſeaſonable Weather, or Parts of the 


Year; of the long Duration of high Winds or 
Calms; the long Continuance of Winds in one 
Quarter, or their often Shiftings or Veering ; 
of the different Effects of a long continued 
North, South, or Eaſt Wind ; of much Thun- 
e Lightening, Comets, Earthquakes, and 

bother 


Regiſters compared not only with the Hiſtories 
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other Meteors, in general, or at any Seaſon of 
the Year, | 


This would alfo give the Effects of Scarcity, 


Dearth, Famine, Plenty, of good or bad, ripe 
or unripe, ſound, blaſted, mildewed, or other- 
wiſe faulty Fruits of the Earth, on all Sexes 


and Ages. Theſe Collections would ſhew how 
far each, or any of theſe is hurtful, excluſive 


of, or conjoined with preceding and preſent 
Conſtitutions of the Air, Seaſons, Product of 


the Earth, and uſe of animal Food. Hereby 
we may be informed whether Aurora boreahs, 
Conjunctions or Oppoſitions of Planets, Eclip- 
es of the heavenly Bodies, &c. affect us, or 


are to be dreaded; and how far ſudden, and 


extream Changes of Weather, influence our 


Bodies; or what Situations ſuch Changes moſt 


affect; or whether they affect Generation, 
Gravidation, &c. And in ſuch Times of any 


great Diſtemper, or Death of Cattle, or other 


Brutes, how far; or whether it portended Sick- 


neſs or Mortality to People. But theſe Quel- 


tions would be readilieſt anſwered by weekly 
Abſtracts of the Bills of Cities and great Towns, 


for many Country Pariſhes are too ſmall to 


diſcover them. 


Regiſters alone ſhew the Riſe, Progreſs, Ex- 


tent, Severity or Mildneſs, Duration, Seaſons, 


and Degrees of Mortality, in ſundry Places, by 


Endemics and Epidemics. They likewiſe ſhew 
which Diſeaſes have their frequenteſt Returns, 
and what Places and Soils are moſt liable to 


them, or ſuffer ſlighteſt or ſharplieſt by them. 
of 


2 


** 


( im) 
of Epiderhics, but with the Reign or Preva- 


lency of the ſeveral Sectaries in Phyſic, ſhew 
the Effects of the different Practices in Cities 


and large Towns, during the Reign of the 


ſame Epidemic, from the ſame common 
Cauſe, and leave the Matter no longer a 
Controverſy among their critical and 

thetical Gentlemen, but apply the ſeveral 


Practices to the different Succeſſes of thoſe 


Times. 

Knowing the Month or Seaſon when an 
Epidemic begins, and whether it is of the 
general or particular, chronic or acute kind, 
the Regiſters of the Place being applied to 


and examined, it may from former Inſtances, 
compared with the Seaſon of its Attack, and 
Conſtitution of the Air, be gueſſed at pretty 
near, how long it will continue, long or 
ſhort Time, whether it will be gentle or 


ſevere. Regiſters ſhew, which of the two 
Centuries they have been kept, 1s moſt healthy 
or fickly, or what Parts, or Decades of each, 

or both Centuries, have been ſo; and whether 
the Places where Epidemics appear ofteneſt or, 
ſeldomeſt, are moſt healthy. From "Towns 
and great Cities ſuffering leſs by Epidemics in 
general than the Country, perhaps the Inhabi- 
tants of the Country ſuffer more by Epidemics 
from their being long accuſtomed to a pure 


Air, or their want of ſuch Effluvia and Exha- 


4ations in the Atmoſphere, as may abſorbe, 
ſheath, break, or change the contagious mor- 
bifice 7 in the Air, or ariſing from the 
Infected, Sick, Dead, or their Excretions. 
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. er ABI. E SIX TR 
e Beginning, Duration, and Termination of Epide- 
mics, according to fourteen different Pariſh Regiſters of 
diſtant Places. Column firſt, the Number of Places 
aMiRed that Time each Month; Column ſecond, the 
Months this Sickneſs continued; Column third, Males 
that died ; Column fourth, Females. The Number. of 

| fickly Years in each of the fourteen Places during their 
long Regiſter, 8, 12, 6, 12, 26, 16, 10, 11, 45, 8, 9, 
115 40, 27. 8 e 
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x 1} Obſerv. That in the general, for then 
| ff four, five, or fix Months of a Sickneſs or 
Mortality, Females have rather the worſt of 
it; for here Males buried are to Females, as 
30 to above 30 *; but in the latter Part of it, 
| Males are moſtly the greateſt Sufferers, as here, 
on the whole, above 65 to 52 : But in the in- 
termediate Part they come nearer a Par, be- 
ing about 42 to near 41, Which 1s ſcarce the 
Difference of the Sexes baptized. 2. That 
Epidemics, or ſiekly Seaſons, begin oftener in 
December, January, April, and Auguſt, viz, 
102 times; in June, July, Aer, and Fe- 
bruary, only 52 times. 3. Hereby we ſee 
which Diſeaſes were Acutes or Diſtempers of 
the Seaſon, and which were not; for the for- 
mer moſtly ceaſe on the Approach of the next 
Seaſon, as Catarrhs, Diarrheas, Cholera Morbus, 
inflammatory Diſeaſes, (Eruptive Fevers ex- 
cepted) only ſometimes one Diſeaſe may tread 
on the Heels of another, and protract the Mor- 
tality two, three, or four Seaſons, and make it 
all appear one continued IIlneſs, where indeed 
it is two or three, as Quotidians turning to 
Tertian or Quartans, & e contra; or Intermit- 
tents changing to Remittents, or Remittents 
altering into Putrids, or Catarrhs i into Hectics, 
or Meaſles ſucceeding Small-pox, or Chin- 
cough preceding or ſucceeding either, &c, or 
Epidemics going before, or following cloſe to 
Diſeaſes of the Seaſons; or ſeveral of theſe 
immediately ſucceeding one another, and con- 
ſtituting a long ſickly Time. 4. Hereby we 
ſce that Spring Diſeaſes ſet in much earlier 
than 


| * "IE 14 
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a Autumnals, continue much longer often, 
and therefore muſt be more mortal ; the for- 
mer beginning in December (wherein we ſee 
moſt Diſeaſes begin of any Month in the Year 


+ . 


the other ſcarce before Auguſt, * Of the 28 At- 


tacks that Sickneſſes have made in theſe 14. 
Places in December, 20 of them have ccaſed 
before the Eruption of the Autumnals. g. 
Hereby we ſee whether vernal or autumnal 
Invaſions are moſt frequent and dangerous ; 
the Vernals we ſee reach from December till 
May, and reign till Auguſt ; the Autumnals 

from Auguſt to January; the former are 139, 


the latter 78. In the one died 18829, in the 


other 10873. The Mortalities of this Table, 
that exceed the common Reign of the Diſ- 
| eaſes of the Seaſon, are 156. Such as termi- 
nate before the next Seaſon, are 98. But let 
it be minded, that of 69 different Seizures in 


December, Januar), and February, only 21 of 


them reach” and | join the Autumnals; ſo that 
48 terminate within the Seaſon. And of 18 £ 
be, Invaſions, only 50 of them ceaſe before 
the beginning of the Autumnals, and 135 
reach, join, and ſome of them exceed the 
Autumnals, and continue the next Vernals. 
But as a far greater part of the December In- 
vaſions have finiſhed their Courſe before au- 


tumnal Diſeaſes begin, ſo ſtill a greater Share 
of the March Diſeaſes ſurvive the vernal, and 


join the autumnal, v/z. 20 out of 23. Of 25 
Seizures in April, only ꝙ are over before Au- 
guſt; and of 25 Seizures in Auguſt, no more 
than 3 are over before December, that the 
La. Vernals 
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Vernals begin; and of 15 Invaſions in Juh, 
only 6 are over before December. But of all 
the Attacks in the ſeveral Months of the Year, 
| moſt of theſe in. March ſubſiſt longeſt, viz, q; 
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6 in December, 6 in January, 3 in February, 
5 in April, 2 in May, 3 in Fuly, 3 in Au- 


guft, 3 in September, 1 in October, 5 in Ne- 
vember. From this Table we ſee whether 


the Attacks of vernal or autumnal Diſeaſes 
are moſt to be dreaded, which of longeſt Con- 


tinuance, and moſt fatal. The Curious may 


deduce ſeveral other Inſtances from this Ta- 
ble, or they may hereby examine their own 


| Regiſters, as I find among the 14. Regiſters in 
> + 5. 


TABLE 
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TABLE SEVENTH. 


Shewing the Increaſe: or Decreaſe of Towns, A | 
comparing the yearly Births and Burials taken 
at a Medium, for ſeven or ten Years, with the 


laſt ten Years of the ſecond Period; the Year | 
prefixed to each Period, is the laſt Year of that 
Period, whoſe Regiſter we have; or where there 


is but one Period, it gives them yearly at a Me- 


dium. 
Liverpool 116570 56 | 42 1745476 598 | 
Leeds 1581152130 1745591 5794 
Sheffield 1570 1064 711745 5065 50 
Birmingham 1619] 79 | 56 1745519 [551 
Mancheſter 115820165 | 149 1745 523 445 
Hallifax 1548236 168 1745 335 318 
r. Mary: : 1612] 81 | 61 17360220 |231 
'Warrington 16231108 1114 1745170 1587 
Stockport 1593 Tr - 914 1745 109 144 
Bradford 1609 168 | $1 1730 179 121 
El 16631401160 1732118 120 
Tiverton 11569 884 53 16591715 118 
Ganeſburgh [3574] 52 | 37 7331101175 
Cranebrook F 1569 68 567 1049] 972 1062 
Preſcot 116410124 64 1735 112 105 | 
Coventry, Trinity || 1623] 61 28.744243, 36 
Doncaſter 11506 | 622] 7oZ 1745 992 90 1 
Nampwich 1619] 85 | 57 1740 101 | 8g | 
Cheſterfield [1567] 62 | 44 1732 993| 88 | 
Pontefract 1595] 79 | 75 1744 115 862 N 
Mansfield 1568 30 1-3 1745 95 | 84. ] 
| Rotherham 1602104 [96 2732 107 p . 
Norwich 1621] 46 | 37 1732 66 | 82 | 
| Banbury 1567 45 4% 1736 70 | 81 | 
Malton 11618] 61 | 50 1742 673] 61 
| Keſwick | 1575 100 | bo 1737 41 | 60 
Leuton 41612 605] 40E[1744] 77 | 79 
Thorn 11648 56 | 55 1740 849 
Barnſſeyß 11578 2720 1737 02 | 44 5 
Melton Mowbray: 15480 33241744 39 432 
Cheltenham 18571 232 | 24 71937 37 43 | 
All Coventry. 1 3 Selby | 


| * 
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' X | 
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Pelby 333 43 
[Wigton +. , 1017] 48 14732 | 1.43] 37 
Pickering 1568] 4 | 36 [1741] 35 | 32 
ingſcll 1599] 20 | 16 [1737] % 25 
177 off 4.737] an [oo 

11880 165] nia] 38] 33 

1621} 2418739 13 | - 18 

116727919 [18814 [1736 [18688 [17804 
1626 533 | 443 [1725 1815 | 16245 

1668] 993 | 1607 2 1625 | 2905 

1626] 427 | 465 [1717] 337 | 309 
Auſbur [1510] 2049 | 2279 [1720] 8324 917 
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1. Here we ſee the Increaſe and Decreaſe 
of the Inhabitants of ſeveral both larger and 
leſſer Towns. 2. Whether they have any 
Trade, and its Growth, Decay, or Increaſe. 


Thus Liverpool, in little more than 60 Years, 


has its yearly Buryings riſe from 1 to 143 
Sheffield, in 170 Years, buries above 7 times 
the Number; Leeds, in 160 Years, buries 
near 6 times as many; Nottingham, in about 
120 Years, near 4 times the Number, beſides 
Difſenters buried elſewhere ; Mansfield, in 170 
Years, 4 times as many; Mancheſter, in 160 


Years, 3 times as many; Hallifax, doubled 


its Number of Burials in 192 Years, beſides 


the ſeparate Buryings of a great Crowd of ſe- 


veral forts of Diſſenters; Uppingham, thrice as 
many in 160 Years; Ganeſborough triples its 
Number in 260 Years ; Chefter feld, doubles in 
160; ſo does Barnſley, Banbury, and Brad- 


ford, Birmingham, 11 times, beſides a great 
Piece of the Town in Afton Pariſh, whoſe 


Regiſter I have not, Sc. Scarborough, Bur- 
lington, and Whitby, are greatly encreaſed ; 


|. Stockton is but of Yeſterday's beginning; Ro- . 
therham, Pickering, Eh, and Kingſbridge, are 


rather on the Decline. 3. We fee Towns 
which have no Sea or Land Trade, juſt live 
and languiſh, without either any conſiderable 
Growth or Decay. As Rotherbam, Weighton, 
Melton Mowbray, Preſcod, Malton, Hartlepool, 
Thorn, Selby, &c. which ſhews the Conſe- 
quence of Trade to a Country; and that it 
can hardly be bought or preſerved too dear. 
Dublin, in 60 Years, has encreaſed its Bury- 
I 4 ings 
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ing. from 1600 to 2700, a Bill equal to that 
of Berlin, above 1-5th more than Copenhagen, 
near double that of Stockholm, Kenninberg, 
Breflau, Dreſden, or Dantzick, above double 
that of Edinburg. 4. Since Trade is the means 
of enriching and peopling a Nation, then the 
Rights and Properties of a People muſt be pre- 
ſerved and ſecured, for Property is the main 
Spring of Induſtry. $5. Not only does this 
Table give the preſent State of thoſe Places, 
as to Inhabitants, but as to Healthineſs or 
Sickneſs, for Mancheſter 1s healthier now than 
formerly, though their Regiſters were exactly 
kept: But though there is a large Num- 
ber now, whoſe Chriſtenings are not re- 
giſtered, yet their Births are to their Burials, 
as 25 to 22. 6. We muſt not take the yearly 
Totals of this Table for a Standard of the Dif- 
ference and Proportions between Chriſtenings 
and Buryings in Cities or great Towns, for ſe- 
veral of theſe Towns here are very ſmall, fi- 
tuated well, and in a good Air, free from 

Luxury. To know the Effects of a bad Air, 
or Situation, Luxury, Intemperance, &c. we 
muſt pitch on large Towns, where generally 
ſeveral or moſt of theſe are found, among 
fewer or more of the Inhabitants. 'Thus in 
the 38 Market Towns in this Table, whereof 
we have a double Period, in the firſt were 
baptized yearly 2848, buried 2222; in the 
ſecond baptized 5985, buried 6027; in the 
former + 3-14ths more were born than were 
buried, in the latter the buried were more. 
Allowing more. Chriſtenings regiſtered in 
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Giſt than ſecond Period, yet the Difference 
between them and Buryings, is much larger 


"= 


for the latter. And though there are more 
Baſtards in Towns than in the Country, from 


the Peoples more plentiful Eating and Drink- 


ing, greater Idleneſs, Immodeſty, Intempe- 


rance, and other Incitements and Opportuni- 
ties to Wantonneſs; yet in general Country 


Breeders are more fruitful in proportion to 
their Numbers, than in large Towns. But 
from the greater Number of Buryings than 


Chriſtenings in all rich and populous Towns, 
it is very obvious that Seminaries of Viees, are 


only Seminaries of Diſeaſes and Death ; and 
that Uncleanneſſes and Intemperance, not only 


leſſen, or often hinder Procreation, but are 


highly injurious to Beings procreated. From 


this Table we ſee the different Proportions of 


Inhabitants of one Town to another. 


By comparing the ante and paſt. 3 


Regiſters of Cities, poſſeſſed of great Trade 


or 8 manifeſtly appears, the Effects 
of Property and Liberty being in Danger or 
ſecured. 

The Preſervation of Liberty, Property, Hu- 


manity, and Trade, all depend on the Preſer- 
vation, vigorous Defence, and Maintainance of 


the Proteſtant Religion and Government ; and 
when this is attacked, or in Danger, it calls 
for a ſtrenuous Support. Its Enemies have 
made themſelves notorious from their moſt 


ſhocking inhumane Perſecutions, Maſlacres, 


Butcheries, and Carnages, of all that dare 


* to diſpute their haughty, ſacerdotal, 


n humane 
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humane Dictates; and what dangerous At. 


againſt this Religion, in this Kingdom, in the 


KReigns of Queen Mary, Queen Ekzabeth, 
King James I. and II. King William III. King 


George I. and II. are ſome of them well known. 


What barbarous ſhocking Butcheries did they 


make of the Waldenſes and Albigenſes over all 


Europe for 400 Years, may be ſeen in their 


Hiſtory (publiſhed at London in 1624, in 4®) 


collected from their Enemies own Writin 78 


How have they drenched ſeveral of the 


tants, that they were a Match for their Ene. 
mies. The Proteſtants in France were able to 
keep a Balance. So powerful were they in 


Ger many, that all Charles the Firſt's Power and 
Policy was not able to ſuppreſs them. Almoſt 


all Bohemia, half of Auſtria, Hungary and 
Moravia, were Proteſtants; all the Saxons, 
moſt of the Palatinates ; ſome of the Cantons 
of Switzerland, many of the Subjects of Ba- 
varia, Cologne, Wurtzburgh and Worms; the 
Vadbis in Italy, many in Spain, the Low- Coun- 
tries, Savoy, Piedmont, &c. But where are 
their Numbers now ? are they not in a man- 
ner all extirpated or expelled ? And if in the 
Metropolis of this Nation, our Enemies in 30 
Years encreaſe from a few thouſands to ſome 


hundred thouſands, what do they in other 
Parts of the Nation And though the Govern- 


1 ment 


ts "and. Commotions they have made 


Proteſtant Countries in Blood, to the almoſt 
depopulating of them, and great Diminution 
of that Religion? In Queen /izabeth's Time 
ſo numerous and ſucceſsful were the Proteſ- 
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ſhake and totally ſubvert the national Conſti- 
tution. Surely, if our Enemies muſt be nou- 


our own, and ſubſtracting it from our Ene- 


61230 


ment may keep them out of important Places 
of Power and Truſt, yet the ſurptiſing Num- 


bers and Riches ſtill encreaſing, may one Day 


riſhed and cheriſned in our Boſom, if we are 
ſatisfied with the Goodneſs of our Cauſe, and 


Truth of Our Religion, it were but common 


Juſtice to give a national parliamentary Invi- 
tation and Encouragement to our perſecuted 
Brethren abroad, to come and ſettle with us. 
Here would be no Merit in us, for it is what 
we owe in Humanity to the innocent Perſe- 


cuted, whoſe Grievances we cannot otherwiſe 


redreſs; it is a Debt due to the common 
Cauſe of Chriſtianity, and to our own Secu- 
rity and Preſervation, | by adding Strength to 


mies; or at leaſt we ought to obtain better 


Terms for our Brethren from their Enemies, 


when we have it in our Power; as at the Con- 
cluſion of the late War before the Peace of 


Utrecht, what warm, commoving, melting 


Petitions and Addreſſes were made by the Pro- 
teſtants of France (then, and long before, groan- 
ing under the bloody Yoke of Perſecution) to 
our; Government, for procuring them ſome 
Liberty at the enſuing Convention; yet ſo far 
from that, that they were at laſt condemned 
to perpetual Slavery in the Gallies, till the 
Acceſſion of his late moſt gracious Majeſty, 
who xedgemed them. 19:00: 

We may obſerve with Regret, that as the 
Security of Liberty and Property, begets Trade 


and 


Wee e Roe 

and Riches, ſo theſe are the Inlets and Incite. 
ments to Luxury and Debauchery, Intempe- 
rance and Licentiouſneſs, which nfenſtbly 
waſte our. Health, Streng th, and Time ; too 
much Means 1s exhabfind on - theſe,” our Uſe- 
fulneſs is prevented, our Days are ſhortened, 

and our Offspring rendered diſeaſed, fickly, 
and ſhort- lived, Laws human and divine are 
trampled on and deſpiſed, Religion turned to 
Ridicule and Mocking, Virtue baniſhed, our 
future Happineſs endangered, if what was for- 
merly eſteemed a Rule of Faith and Obedi- 
ence, be worthy of Regard or Credit. 
From eſtabliſhing! and ſecuring of Liberty 
and Property, we ſee the great Increaſe of 
People (not of only Inmates, but by Acceſſion 
of Foreigners) even including the common 
Correctives of Wars foreign and domeſtic, 
Diſeaſes Epidemic and Endemic, Plague, Fa- 
mine, Inſects, rainy Seaſons and Floods,” Ge. 
Pliny obſerves that Plagues generally move 
weſtward, and in ſouthern Countries reign 
moſtly in Winter. And I find that moſt of 
our Epidemics move weſtward in this Iſland, 
as that of 1528, #3, 3 57, 83 70; en 
7 4 3 43, 45 7 1 O, 13 16 93 
4 41,25 G len for T5 T7 the Regiſter 
their particular Months of Invaſion, Duration, 
Termination, and Demigration. Hence, for 
their long Perambulation, they oſten have 
taken 2, 3, or 4 Vears, from the ſouthmoſt to 
the northmoſt veſtigable Points. Plague and 
Famine went together, from Food being not 
_ Tags: but unwholſome, I find Plague 
| among 
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among People was often preceded, accompa- 


nied or followed by the Rot, Murrain, or 
other fatal Diſeaſes on Cattle, or other Brutes, 
whereby their Fleſh was either very ſcarce, 
or noxious, or both. By great Plagues the 
lower or ſervile ſort of People are greatly di- 


miniſhed. Famines often follow from Labou- 


rers or Huſbandmen being exhauſted or dead, 

and not a ſufficient Stock left for Huſbandry, 
Tillage, and Encreaſe : Sometimes War paves 
the Way to both Plague and Famine. YL 

From the prodigious Increaſe of ſeveral of 

theſe Towns within the laſt 5o Years, we ſee the 
oreat Advantage of ſecuring a Nation's Property 
and Liberty under a well-regulated and properly 


| limited Monarchy, where the Subjects invade 


not the Prerogatives of the Crown, nor the 
Crown incroaches not on the Rights and Li- 
berty of the People, as it is under abſolute and 
tyrannical Princes, whoſe fole Will is their 
Law. For firſt, by ſecuring Property, Trade 
foreign and domeſtic, all ſorts of uſeful In- 
duſtry, is ſet on foot, encouraged and pro- 
moted, both by Sea and Land. The Neceſ- 
ſity and Advantage of this appears by compa- 


ring the vaſt Numbers of Dependants to the 
| handful of Independants. But when I ſpeak 


of the latter, I underſtand a far leſs Number 
than Davenant does, who includes all Officers, 
Perſons in liberal Arts and Sciences, Farmers, 
Shopkeepers, Tradeſmen, Handicraftſmen, 
with all their vaſt Families and Dependants ; 
all which, in ſome meaſure, depend on Trade 
and Induſtry, as well as Scamen, Soldiers, La- 

bourers, 
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Again, not only the Independants add nothing 
to, but decreaſe the Wealth of a Nation, but 
many of the Dependants, as the Aged, Sick, 
Weak, Beggars, and Vagrants. 2. Security of 


Property, we ſee, not only promotes Trade, but 
Agriculture, or Huſbandry ; hence Grounds 


being better or more advantagiouſly improved, 


we find produce Proviſions in Plenty for far 


greater Crowds of People, than formerly were 


- imagined they could poſſibly do. 3. By the 


Security of Property, not only are Lands better 


cultivated, and greater Multitudes richly pro- 


vided for, but the Lands become of 3, 4, 5, 
6, nay, in ſome Places, of 10 times more 
Value to the Owners, and either bring them 
in proportionable Rents, at free Coſt to them, 
both to enable them to live ſuitable" to their 
Ranks, and provide for their Children; or ſell 
at Prices adequate to the preſent Rent, if not 
racked on purpoſe. 4. As Security of the 


Property is the Landlord's great Advantage (if 
he has any thing confiderable to i or loſe) 


fo to promote proper Induſtry and Caltivation 
of Land, it is no leſs neceſſary to the Publick, 
the Owners, and Poſſeſſors, that the Tenants 
or Farmers have their Property, i. e. the Pro- 
of their Ingenuity and Induſtry ſecured to 


them by proper Leaſes, for a ſuitable Term of 


Years, as 21 atleaſt ; and not only Leaſes, but 
a Clauſe of Reverſion, or Tenant-Right, for 


Renewal on reaſonable Terms at the Expira- 
tion of his preſent Leaſe ; for it is neither ho- 


neſt 
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bourers, Servants, Cottagers, Paupers, Va. 
grants, and all their Families and Dependants, 
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Aſt nör Juſt in a Landlord, to take the Ad- 
vantage of a poor Man's racking his Brain, 
toiling his own, Servants, and Families Car- 
caſſes, and expending his All in taking in, and 
improving his Maſter's Eſtate, by digging, 
draming, watering, fencing, ſtubbing, marl- 
ing, expenfively manuring, burning, plowing, 
levelling, 3 planting, enoloſing, build- 
ing, Sc. Nor will any prudent Farmer or Te- 
nant, flave. and beggar himſelf, and ruin his 
Family, without fuch a Clauſe of Reverſion, 
or Tenant-Right, as not to have the Fruit of 
all his Drudgery and Fortune put up to Cant or 
Auction of any Man who may bid more in 4 
Rent or Fine. Nor is the Landlord always to vz 
be the Loſer, and reap no Fruit by the Im- | | 
provement either in Poſſeſſion or Sale. But 

there- ought to be a juſt Mean between the 
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5 Landlord and Tenant, ſuch as this; let ſuch 
1 Farms be valued at a yearly Rent or Value, 
: ſuch as they will produce one Year with an- 
1 other; let a third of this go for Rent yearly, 

1 aother third Part for keeping the Tenant's 
: Family, paying his Servants and Labourers, 

Yad his Expences in attending Fairs and Mar- 
n I kets for the Sale and Ditpofal of his Goods, 
1 lacreaſe, and Product; and the laſt third Part 
q to anſwer the Tenants Caſualties and Lofles, 


by bad Seed Times or Harveſts, Fires, Floods, ö 
f Droughts, Great Rains, Barrenneſs of Land, 
Death of Cattle, great Sickneſſes, or Loſſes by 


50 Death in his Family, heavy Taxes in time of 
War, publick Calamities by Plunder, Rob- 
bery, Theft, Plague depopulating a Country, 


ks. or 
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War deſtroying Trade, and draining Money 
out of the Country, and many other Acci- 
dents: And thus renew the Leaſes Fine- free, 
or renew the Leaſe at the former Rent, levy- 
ing a ſuitable moderate Fine, in proportion to 
che Improvements, both for Owner and Te- 
nant. No diſcreet Tenant at Will, or from 
Vear to Year, that regards either himſelf or 
Family, will expend his Subſtance or Fortune 
in improving another Man's Eſtate, that, for 
any thing he knows, he may be obliged to 
leave next Term, or be at his Landlord's Cour- 
teſy, or conſcientious Principle, or Honour, 
5. As this Security of the Tenant's Property is 

manifeſtly to the Advantage of both Tenant 
and Landlord, ſo it no leſs ſtrengthens the 
Government under which they live: For the 
Government: being not arbitrary, but limited, 
its Intereſt is the Peoples, and the Peoples its; 
ſo that it is not a giddy, factions, beggarly 
Mob of Banditti riſing up in a Rebellion, or a 
rakiſh, diſcontented, diſaffected Bankrupt Land- 
lord, that can ſo eaſily delude or deceive an 
honeſt induſtrious People, to run the Riſk of, 
or ſacrifice their Intereſt and Property ſecured 
to them by Law; but miſerable dependant 
Wretches, whoſe poor Property and Security 
1s at the Diſpoſal of their debauched, lewd, 
extravagant, proud, beggarly Grandees, who 
may either blind, wheedle, or compel them 
into their wild anarchical Meaſures. 6. Thus 
legally ſecuring the Property of Tenants or 
Farmers, for a Term or Terms of Years, 1s 
not only advantagious to the Tenants, Land- 
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lords, and Government, but highly beneficial 
to publick Society. For ws theſe Im- 
provements, many Places being either ill cul- 
tivated, or lying waſte, would foon be over- 
ſtocked with' Inhabitants of its own Breed ; 
there would be.no room for Incomers or geben 
gers, there could be no Trade, Manufactories, 


| or Branches of them there; or their Proviſions 


being brought. from a great Diſtance, muſt 


come at a vaſt Expence, that either muſt be 


very dear, or People obliged to abandon the 
Place. The Neceſſity of ſuch Security given 


to. Tenants, and the Advantage. ariſing to pub- 


lick Society, by their Improvements made in 
Huſbandry thereby, will manifeſtly appear by 
comparing our preſent Regiſters with Doomſ- 

day Book, where you will find, that the Peo- 

ple in many Si of England, are between 
20 and 30 times the Number now, that they 
were then, even for all the Abatements by 
War, foreign Aids, Trade, Colonies, and the 
common Correctives of the Redundance of 
Mankind. And who at that Time would 
have imagined, that England could not only 
have fed 25 times as many People as it then 
contained in ſome Places, but have ſup lied 
its Neighbours in Diſtreſs? And for want of 
this due Security, what large Tracts of Land, 
yea, what ror to this Day lie unimpro- 
ved, nay almoſt waſte in ee ? And for 
want of this Improvement, how many Trades 
and Buſineſſes lie by unminded, to bs great 


| Loſs of this Nation? ? And through want OT 


Inpaane gun Frade, and Converſe with Man- 
K 5 kind, 
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whole 
whoſe Doctrines inſpire them with ardent 
Zeal, favage Cruelty, and helliſn Fury, t 

extirpate all that differ from them, at the 
Expence of Gratitude, Humanity, Oaths, Vows, 
and: Fal Ties to the contrary. Liberty and Pro- 
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kind, are not the Vulgar of the Inhabitants, | 
rude, uncivilized, cruel, barbarous, given to 
Robbery, Sedition, Rebellion, and Murder, 
meer two-leg'd Savages ? Is fuch an Act or 
Law for the Security of the Tenants Property. 
in ſuch Places, for the Increaſe of Peace, Trade, 
Riches, People, national Strength, below the 
Notice or Regard of the Legiſlator? A Law 
that would break the Dependency of the Poor 
upon their proud, turbulent, ſeditious Maſ⸗ 
ters. | 

6. The granting the Liberty of the Sub- 
jects, add as much to the Strength and Riches 


of a Nation, as ſecuring the Property; for 


many that will forfeit their Property, will for- 
feit their Life and Liberty together. By com- 
paring former with the late Regiſters, we ſee 
Trade and Liberty almoſt take Breath toge- 


ther; from what ſmall Beginnings, to what a 


Height of Populouſneſs and Riches are ſome 


of theſe Towns arrived only by Liberty? Tho' 


a general Liberty, without ſome Limitations 


1 Reſtrictions, is not to be allowed, where 


che 3 is a Set of People whoſe Principle natu- 
rally and neceſſarily lead them to wiſh, ſeek, 
conſpire, and if any ſeemingly favourable Op. 


1 offers, attempt the Subverſion of the 
rame of a national Conſtitution ; and 


perty give Being 48 Life to Trade and In- 
3 dauſtry; 
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1). 
duſtry; theſe invite a Reſort of Strangers, and 


keep our own People at home, all conſpire to 


make a Nation rich, and dreaded by her Neigh- 
bours ; her Enemies fear her, her Neighbours 
court her Friendſhip and Alliance, None are 
Friends to Perſecution of the faithful and loyal 
Subjects of a Prince, but a Set of hanghty 
proud Men ; and every Friend of Perſecution, 
is an Enemy of his Country; for every Man 
thereby ſecreting and ſcreening, or exiling him- 
ſelf, or incarcerated, harraſſed, exiled, or put 
to Death by it, is a dead Loſs to a Nation ; 
every Man deprived of Liberty, incapacitated 


for Trade or Buſineſs, or expelled his Country, 


is weakening his own Nation, and ſtrengthen- 
ing-the Country of his Sanctuary; ; every Man 
flying to another Country, and following his 
Trade there, is not only ſo much preſent 
Riches ſubſtracted from the Place whence he 
was exiled, but may carry the Uſe and Diſco- 
very of the Trade or Manufactories of his own 
Country, to the other, to the irreparable Loſs 
and Damage of his native Nation, and depau- 
en and ee of. it. 
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ABLE EIGHTH. 


The Year when the Pariſh was numbered; Column fe. 
cond, the Number of Years immediate] Precedi "the 
Date of the firſt Column, from which, we take: our 

Medium; Column third, the Number of Families; 

Column fourth, the Souls; Column fifth, 15 early 

Births at a Medium; 3 Column fixth, the Weddin os; 
Column ſeventh, the Burials annually ; Column eighth 
whether there are many, few, or no Diſſenters in each 

S Pariſh, ſpecified by the Letters m. f. o. as in Table firſt, 
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"» to have the "SER Thing more compendiouſly 


TABLE NINTH. 


7 Market- rg 0 
Towns. | Famil.| Souls. Wed. [arid 
| 5978 | 27043] 9157 2347; | 830 | 
1A Village 1 661 279 nos} 2 | 5+ 
6 Pariſhes | 1049 162 112 
3 Pariſhes | 783 
5 Pariſhes 3171 
4 Parithes | 423 
12 Pariſhes | 765 
13 Pariſhes 507 
10 Pariſhes | 546 
154 Pariſhes | 4456| 
Beſides the Market-Towns. 
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and clearly, take an Abſtract of this Table thus : 
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The Uncertainty of thoſe Computers, or 
random Gueſſers, who have reckoned from 7 


to 12 Souls each Family, one with another, 


may occaſion ſeyeral Miſtakes (not to ſay Mif. 
chief) as 1. Impoſing a dangerous Cheat or 


Falſhood on the Government, in making it 


believe itſelf doubly or triply ſtronger an 


it really is, not being able to raiſe 9000 Men, 


inſtead of 14, 16, or 24000, by reckoning 


7, 8, or 12 Souls to a Family, Hence a weak 
Prince, or Government, truſting to its compu- 


ted Numbers, may raſhly expoſe itſelf to emi- 
nent Danger, yea to the total Subverſion of 
the Conſtitution, and Ruin of both Prince and 
People, without deliberately recollecting, that 
his Enemy may be as rich, and his Subjects 


Families conſiſt of as many Souls. 2. It is 


dangerous Impoſition upon the People, who 


being hereby greatly deceived in their Num- 


bers, believe themſelves equal to far greater 


Undertakings than they really are, eſpecially 
at once, without conſidering whether their 
own and 


N . s Families, taken 3 
contain 7, 8, or 12 Souls apiece. 3. It is a 


Deceit put N the Landlord, * imagines 
his Eſtate contains near double or tripple the 


Number of Souls it really does, or has to ſup- 


ply and provide with Food; therefore he in- 
fiſts upon both a greater Rent and Fi ine, than 


the Land will enable the Tenant to pay. 4: It 


is an Impoſition on the Farmer, who looking 


at his own Children, Servants, and Labourers, 
like his Landlord, takes it for granted, that 
F ies one with another, do truly _ 

„ ; 9 


e e 

ſo many Souls; yet finding Servants much 
ſcarcer and dearer than formerly, and his Fines 
and Rents much raiſed, he thinks too great a 
Part of the tifing Youth is ſnatch'd away from 
Huſbandry to Trades. 5. Tradeſmen, on the 
other hand, complain that there are ſo many 
People in each Place, and yet fo ſcanty a Num- 
ber ſent out to, or employed in Trades, whilſt 
ſuch a Number would be ſufficient for Huſ- 
bandry ; therefore there muſt be greater Num- 
bers of 1dle, uſeleſs Hands and Spenders, like 
Drones in a Hive; whilſt they pay great Wa- 
ges to their Servants, and high Ceſſments to 
the Poor; forgetting the great Number of 
Aged, Sick, Lame, Maimed, Diſeaſed, Infants, 
| Orphans, and Widows, to be provided for; 
and which is the moſt expenſive Article of 
| all, and grievous to the vertuous Subjects, that 
drunken, rakiſh, debauched, ſtrong, healthy 
Fellows, who are either idle, and will not work 
when they may have Buſineſs; or do work and 
get Money, but drink and debauch it away.; 
and the Pariſh, yea the poor and induſtrious 
| and honeſt Part of it, ſhall be compelled by 
Law to maintain the others Families. 6. Our 
Colonies and Plantations think themſelves neg- 
lected, becauſe they have no more Exports 
| ſent them; and we, on the other hand, think 
there are more Exports than can be conveni- 
ently ſpared. From this Miſtake, more Peo- 
ple give their Sons a liberal Education than 
are neceflary ; hence they are afterwards re- 
duced to Streights and Difficulties, and they 
cannot live up to their Profeſſion, not-havin: 
F ortune to ſubſiſt upon, but muſt truſt to 
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their Learning. Thus the Cheat affects moſt 
Ranks and Buſineſſes. 

One could not wiſh for a better 1 to 

take the Number of Families and Souls in any 
Place, than the laſt 30 Years, wherein though 
we have had no Plague, yet we have had two 
Rebellions, v/z. one in 1715, and one in 1745; 
four Years of Scarcity, 1727, 28, 40, and 41; 
ſeven Years War with France and Spain both 
by Sea and Land; ſeveral fatal Epidemics, viz. 
1723, 27, 28, and 41; in 45-6, a fatal Small- 
pox and Meaſles, Rebellions and foreign 
Wars gave a Damp to Trade. And in the ſame 
30 Years we have had publick Bleſſings ſhow- 
ered down upon us, Plenty of the healthieſt 
Proviſions at reaſonable Rates, a moſt mild 
and gentle Government, a flouriſhing and en- 
creaſing Royal Family, beyond what we have 
had ſince the Reformation ; ſo that if we have 
Complaints or Uneafineſles, the Cauſes are 
from our own Prejudices, falſe Principles, 
miſtaken Intereſt, Envy at our Neigen > 
Happineſs, &c. 

1. It is not ſo eaſy as ſome may imagine, 
exactly to adjuſt the Number of Vears in each 
Place, in which a Number equal to the pre- 
ſent Inhabitants ſhall be born or buried, ex- 
cept it continue at a ſtand : For where a Town 
or Village is much on the Increaſe or Decreaſe, 
proper Allowances muſt be made for a juſt 
yearly Quota, and the Difficulty where to be- 
gin to find that Quota, there is no Rule beſide 
the yearly Total of each Regiſter, ' If there 
happens to be a Body of Difleaters in the 
Place, which neither baprize marry, nor bury 

WILL 
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| than 20 Years, whilſt others are 40 or 45 
about it; ſo that from 20 to 45 ſeem to 12 


. M15 
with the Church, the Numbers of their Fa- 
milies and Souls muſt be omitted in the Table, 


or they will prevent a juſt Account. The 


Numbers in this Table were moſtly taken 


from Houſe to Houſe by People of Veracity. 


Here we ſee, 1. What Pariſhes are moſt fruit- 
ful, ſince that which is moſt productive of 


Children, will bring forth a Number equal to 
its preſent Inhabitants, in the feweſt Years. 
Some produce ſuch a Number in little more 


the Extreams between which Fertility moves. 


2. The Proportion of Children born yearly, 


com. ann. to the whole Inhabitants, they be- 
ing from 1-20th to 1-4 5th Part of the whole, 


3. In what Series of Years a Number equal to 
the preſent Inhabitants die, which 1s from 20 


to 50, or, more exactly, from 22 to 46. The 
Reaſen why we find ſo great Odds between 
different Pariſhes, otherwiſe all healthy, is, 


1. Some Places depend chiefly on Grazing or 
| Paſturing ; theſe are often in few Hands, and 


looked after by Servants, which though they 
add to the Number of Souls, yet being un- 
married, are here to-day and gone to-morrow, 
without either marrying or breeding. 2. Others 
conſiſt of partly Paſturing, and partly Plow- 
ing, the laſt being but ſmall, requires fewer 
Hands to.labour it, and ſuch as may be ſpared 
go out to other Places. In ſome Pariſhes they 


ſeem to breed faſt, and die ſlowly, becauſe 


when young People are bred up, the Place 


having neither Work not Bread for them, 


they go to other Places and return not. In 


lome Pariſhes they are really very healthy, 
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I have added the yearly Births and Deaths in 


CEN. chan — 
ſo that they increaſe a 3d or 4th. Some Places 
here appear very ſickly, which are truly heal. 


thy; for having more Buſineſs or Trade than 


Hands, Incomers are called, and refort from 
other Parts yearly, which add to the Bury. 
ings, but not to the Chriſtenings, as Stoke. 
Damarel, a Country Village. in Devonſhire, 


King William, which gradually occafioned 


when 'in 1692, a Dock-yard was begun by | 


building a large Town, and fo much increa- 
fed the Number of Inhabitants, that in 1733 
they were 3361, ſince which it is vaſtly greater. 


The vaſt Length of Time for Increaſe or De- 
creaſe in ſome Places, may alſo be from fome 
Neglect in regiſtering, or from ſeveral Quakers 
being numbered with the reſt, but no Account 
of them given in. 4. This ſeems a proper 
Method to difcover the Healthineſs or Sickli- 
neſs, ſhort or long Life of the Inhabitants of any 
Place ; for if all that ought to be, are juſtly re- 
giſtered; and no conſiderable Reſort or Egreſs 
whatever, a Number equal to the preſent Inha- 
bitants, is buried ſooneſt, ſeems moſt unhealthy 
or intemperate. On the contrary, where there 
is, the longeſt Series of Years (without great 


WY Exports) to drop off, muſt be 


healthieſt, In ſome Places it may be the Cuſ- 
tom to marry very early, there Production 
goes on quickly ; but if later, the Breeders 


have ſooner done, yet have a long Life after, 


which will leſſen the Births; as it will do in 


a barren Country, where the People live long, 


and the young Brood, a great Part of it, ſhear 
off to other Places for both Bread and Wives. 


this 
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this Table, and what the Proportion of the 


Married was, both to Born and Buried tho' 


it be quite ſuperfluous, for ſuch as are curious, 
may divide the Number of Souls by the yearly 


Births and Burials, and they have what they 
want ; and as to the Weddings, they are fully 


ſettled in Table: ſeventh ; or they may there 
= find what Proportion the annual Marriages 
bear to the Number of Souls; and having 
compared the yearly Number of Births, with 


the Number of Families, they find the Pro- 


portion between the firſt pox | laſt, or how 


many. Breeders come annually out of any given 


Number of Families. 5. In the healthieſt 


Pariſhes, we ſee that about 1 of 45 dies year- 


ly, and 1 of 24 or 27 born. 6. Hereby we 
may find the Quota that yearly goes out of the 
whole, com. ann. (Famine, War, and Plague 


excepted). 7. By the joint Help of thoſe 


Tables, we may judge of the Series of Years 


any Place requires to double its Inhabitants, 
better than from the groundleſs Fancies of ſuch 
as will have the Nation double its Inhabitants 
in 200, 43s, or allowing for War, Plague, 
and Famine, in 600 Years. 8. So far are 


| ſome Places from doubling, that without freſh 
Supplies, they would ſoon wear out their 


Inhabitants, the above Tables will ſhew in 
what Number of Years, Others ſcarce ſen- 
ſibly either increaſe or diminiſh ; others will 
double, but in very different Terms of Years. 
9. Having an exact Regiſter of Chriſtenings, 
Marriages and Buryings, and obſerving t the 
Difproportion between them, it is pract! rden 
and eaſy to find out ncar the true Number of 
Fammnles 
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Families and Souls in the Pariſh (if not a Place 
of extraordinary Trade, Riches, or Poverty) 
be it either large or ſmall. Then enquire 
what improveable Trade, or Places lie uncul- 
tivated for want of Hands, whilſt other Places 
and Buſineſſes lie over-ſtockt, that the Poor 
often want Bread, Lands are over- rated, &c. 
Hence Mobs, Riots, Robberies, &c. For 
Trades and Land being overſtockt in ſome 
Places, and not duly improved in others, may 
occaſion Clamour and Diſcontent with the 
juſteſt and mildeſt Government, the Vulgar 
being excited by Malecontents. To the mak- 
ing this Eſtimate, the fluctuating State of all 
human and worldly Affairs, may be objected; 
and that the Nation is never at a Stand, but 
either encreaſing or decreaſing, ſome Years 
more fruitful or barren, healthy or ſickly, than 
others. But for Anſwer, we never read of 
any ſuch thing as 30, 40, or 50 Years Mor- 
tality, Sickneſs, or Healthineſs together, more 
than ordinary, in one Country, but (excluſive 
of Plague, Famine, or War) the Proportions 
in all Regiſters come pretty near the ſame in 

a long ſeries of Years. The ſame is true of 
Fertility and Sterility. As to Encreaſe or De- 
creaſe of Places, that chiefly depends on Trade 
and Improvements, for where theſe are, there 
will be Reſort. If a Place is much on the 
Growth and Improvement, it's ſeen from the 

Encreaſe of Chriftenings and Buryings in the 
Regiſters. Then in whatever ſeries of Years 

any Place chriſtens and buries a Number equal 
to its preſent Inhabitants, divide that Number 
of Years into two equal Parts, ſee how much 


the 


Number of Vears a Number 


| what Diſproportion there was before 1642, and 
| to you will come near it by the Weddings 
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the laſt Half Stic the ſirſt in both, take the 


laſt Half and double it, and add the like groW- 


ing Proportion to the next or future Half, as 
was obſerved in the laſt Half to the firſt, for 
the Place is on a progreſſive Growth: But if 
it is on the Decay, ſee how much the laſt 
Half falls ſhort of the firſt, double it, ſubſtract 


as much from the Duplicate as the laſt Half 


fell ſhort, of the firſt, {ey _ CY on the 
Decay. Thus we cannot , or vary 
much from the Truth. 0 7 * "Number 


of Souls in any Country Paridh, or ſmall Town 
of no great Refort, fee the Diſproportion be- 
tween Chriſtenings and Buryings in any given 
Pariſh, be it jk. or ſmall, and compare it 
with any of the Extracts in Tas. 8, and 10. 
the exact Number of whoſe F amilies and 
Souls is there ſet down, and ſee in what 
equal to the pre- 
ſent er will be born or buried, and 
by com the Proportion or Diſproportion 
f any $17 beg of the ſame Kind, — wi 
ber = know not, you will find the T ruth, = - 
very near it, except there are many ers 
there, If there are other Diffenters, then ſee 


which are all ſtill regiſtered, or by the Wed- 
dings and Buryings. Again, if Luxury and 
Intemperance have debauched a Place: iſt, 


Compare the Difference between Births and 


Burials before 1642, with what is now. 2d, 


Of the buried, fee the Difference between the 
Married and Unmarried, in both Periods, and 
you have the Effects of that ſad Change. 


TABLE 
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Contains the monthly Chrittenings (of Males and 5 


males in 


Column ſecond and third, and the Totals of 


both Column fourth) of Sheffield for 80 Years, of 
The for 34 Years, of Darley for 31 Years, of 
wrkſuworth: for- 34 Years, of Matlock for 34 Years, 
of Manbeſter r 11 Tears, of Liverpool for 13 Vears, 
of Hallifax for 60 Years. - The fifth Column gives 
the Number of Weddings'in fix remote diſtant Places; 
Column ſix, ſeven, eight, the Males, Females, and 

- Totals, buried monthly in Sheffield for 184 Years, 


in Rotherham for 140 Years, in Ca/tleten 9 


in Darley for 31 
Stuntney for 


guiſhed i in the Abſtract, they are caſt into the Totals) 


* Hallifar for 60 Years, Hatfield for 15 
we / 4 irkfworth for 4 
keen, 87 5 


ears, in Math} for 3 | 
30 Years (whoſe Sexes not beter diſtin- 


4 Years, 
ears, in 


5 Vears, 


Years, Middlewich for 57 Years, 
ears, Ecclesfield 114 Years, ' Bradfeli 


173 Years, Huddersſield T Years, Glentworth 44 


Years, Dronfield 12 Years, St. 
425 Baptiſt, in the Iſſe o 


there, 72 Years, Cheſterfield 87 Years, / Hearn 160 
Years, Hope 42 Years, Kirkheaton 29 Years, Liver- 
pool and Mancheſter as above in all the monthly Bu- 


ears, Wakefield 54 


- rials of twenty- 


of Manet, 165 Years ; Minſter 


e diſtant Places. The Vorn. 


of — e We and wy Weddin 85 of fix.” 
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bers; and the moſt voluptuous, idle, effemi- 


( 
From this Table of Monthly Births, Wed- 


dings and: Buryings, O8f. 1ſt. That March is 


the fruitfulleſt Month of the twelve by almoſt 
1--11th; and that July is the barreneſt, the 
former being to the latter near as 57 to 44. 
The Proportion of the firſt five months is to 
the ſecond five as 13 to 11. The Product of 
the laſt two Months of the Vear is to the Pro- 
duct of the firſt two Months, near as ꝙ to 10. 
Males are to Females in the firſt five Months as 
133 to 130; in the ſecond five near 11 to 10. 


In May Males are to Females as 24 to 25 


but in July and Auguſt the Odds is ſurprizing 
in favour of the Males, viz. near 23 to 20; 
and in the laſt two Months above 24 to 23. 


Shall we fay then that in fruitfulleſt Months 


the Diſproportion between Sexes born is leaſt, 


and in the barrenneſt Months greateſt? 
Thus we find that the moſt laborious and 
toilſome Months prove the beſt for Impregna- 


tion and Conception, v2. April, May, June, 
July and Auguſt; and the Months of the 
greateſt Eaſe, Repletion, Indolence, and ſmal- 
leſt Diſcharge, are moſt improper for Procre- 


| ation, as October, November, December and Ja- 


nary. Corrol. Seeing that in the Months of 


hardeſt Labour, leaſt Reſt, longeſt Days, and 


Exerciſe, People beget 2-1 zths more Chil- 
dren than in time of the longeſt Reſt, leaſt 
Labour, moſt liberal and invigorating Feeding, 
freeſt ſenſible, but leaſt inſenſible Diſcharges; 
then the moſt laborious Part of Mankind are 
alſo moſt fruitful in proportion to their Num- 


nate 
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nate and luxurious are the barreneſt, Schol. 
If it hold in general that the pooreſt and moſt 
laborious Part of Mankind are the fruitfulleſt, 
then all Taxes, Civil and Eccleſiaſtic, laid on 
the Marriage-Bed, and what pertains to it, or 
on the common and ordinary Neceſſaries of 
Life, fall heavieſt on the Poor, and are Diſ- 
couragements, and prove ſome Barr in their 
Marriage. On the contrary, are thè idleſt 
— Months fitteſt for generating Males in propor- 

tion to the fewer Children begotten, then the 

former hard Labour and Exerciſe has ſtrung 
the Nerves and purified the Blood ; hence the 
labouring Man is more healthy, vigorous,” and 
ſtrong in October, November, and December; 
beſides, the vernal and autumnal Diſeaſes have 
either cured or carried off the Diſeaſed, Weak, 
Feeble and Languiſhing, and left the greateſt 
Part of the Remainder in a more healthy, vi- 
gorous Plight. As hard Labour makes the 
Poor more fruitful, ſo their Children are gene- 
rally more vigorous and healthy; as we''{ce 
plainly by comparing the City and Country 
Bills; for of the Citizens Children 49 per Cent. 
die under 5 Years old; in Towns. 33 to 373 
in the Country not above 20 to 25, including 
all Diſeaſes and Caſualties. Or compare we 
hard-working manufactoring Towns with 

Country Villages of equal Labour and Situa- 
tion, but the latter more temperate, keep bet- 

ter and more natural Hours, uſe leſs Animal 
Food, but more vegetable and plain Diet, 
drink leſs ſpirituous fermented Liquors, are 
chaſter, and more faithful to the * 

8 | | | | B ed, 


3 . 
Bed, we ſhall find there again a great Odds in 
the Loſs of their Children, one being ſcarce 
18 per Cent. and the other from 33 to 38. 


This might afford a noble Subject for Medita- 


tion on Heaven's liberal and impartial Diſtri- 
butions of temporal Bleſſings, even on the 
Poor ; for here we ſee a Chain of Providences 
and Bleſſings attends the Virtue, Induſtry, 
Chaſtity, Sobriety, Regularity, poor, but plain 
Food of poor labouring People; they are leſs 
Slaves to the ſenſual Paſſion, are more fruitful, 
their Progeny more vigorous and healthy, have 
fewer hereditary Diſeaſes, and ſooner and more 
eaſily overcome the common ones, have 
ſtronger Conſtitutions, and better Stamina, 
reliſh a more natural and true Pleaſure in 
Wedlock ; they want no Whetters, Pickles, 
Sauees and Stimulants, or Bracers to procure 
Appetite and Digeſtion; they have not their 
fine covered Table garniſh'd with Variety of 
Diſhes and Sauces, but they have a good St 

mach, ſharp Appetite, true Reliſh, juſt Di- 


geſtion, Diſtribution and Nutrition ; they have 
their dear Babes not laid up in pompous 


Tombs, or plain Graves, or but ſeldom con- 
fined to their Beds or their Rooms under 


Doctors and Nurſes, but like Olive Plants ſet 


round their Table. They have not much 
Riches, nor the Effects of them, Uneaſineſs, 
Jealouſy, Luxury, Voluptuouſneſs, and fo 
much Intemperance. 
Circumſtances free them from that Peſt of great 


or rich Men, artful Flatterers ; who are ready 


to inſinuate themſelves, and to pleaſe, forward, 
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is) ſuſpend his juſt Judgment, at the Expence 


of Truth, Honeſty, and Probity, and of the 
true Intereſt of the Great. Hence honeſt 
Men, when aſked, dare never tell all they 


think or know, eſpecially if incompatible with 
the Humour and Opinion of the Great. How 


noble and laudable was the Practice of Charon- 
dus, who allowed heavy Fines to be laid on 
ſuch as encouraged, or contracted a Friendſhip, 


cven a Correſpondence, with wicked Men, or 


Parafites? Or the Example of the great Men 


of the Syracuſian Monarchy, whoſe Ear was 
only 
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| only open to Men that ſpoke the Truth with- 
out Diſguiſe? When Mens Actions are good 
of themſelves, and outwardly not only lauda- 
e ble in all Reſpects, but neceſſary, the Poor 
_ eafily ſee it, or be convinced of it; but 
SY the. Paraſite, purely to diſcredit the Author 
| with the Great, will ſearch into. the Heart, 

and form a Spirit of the darkeſt and moſt ab- 
eck Malice, will aſcribe ſuch Views and In- 
tentions as an honeſt Man never dream'd of. 
id As to the Effects of Labour and Exerciſe on 
1 Mens Bodies during the buſy Seaſon of the 
ear. 1. It cauſes plentiful Perſpiration, and 
of promotes other neceſſary Evacuations, whereby 
all the Animal Juices are attenuated and dimi- 
| niſhed, and the more ſerous, ſaline and excre- 
+ WJ eptitious Parts are carried off. 2. As a daily 
„continued Perſpiration gives Vent to Abun- 
dance of ſuperfluous Humours, ſo it brings the 


1 viſcous genital Liquor to its greateſt Maturity, 
1 moſt perfect and elaborated State, much of its 
ce uſeleſs Serum is otherwiſe diſcharged ; the ſe- 
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he WI inal Veſicles are not ſo ſoon filled with poor 
oft ene Stuff, as its Bulk or Quantity muſt 
FE orce an immature Expulſion ; and the poor 
Fl Country Labourer's Drink at his hard Work, 
„being ſeldom ſtrong, it carries no ſtock of Salts 
into the Blood, and ſuch as were in it before, 
are ſo thinned and diluted, that much of the 
uſeleſs Part of them is carried off by Sweat 
and Urine ; hence leſs ſeminal Stimulus, and 
ſeldomer Provocation to Venery. By the 
ame Means the Blood is freed from ſo great a 
— of Mucuoſity in the Uterus and its 
L 2 Appen- 
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Appendages, which occaſtons a Slipperyneſt, 


that the beſt genital Liquor was loſt, 7 


infecta, or expelled or carried off the ſmall 
tender Embryo; or that laid in the Way, ſo 


that the prolific Aura of the Semen reached 
not the Fallopian Tubes and Ovaria to im. 


pregnate them. Daily Labour not only waſte 
the ſuperfluous ſerous and faline Humour, 


but braces the Fibres, Membranes and Veſſel, 


and proper Parts of both Sexes for the fuller 
Preparation and longer Retention of this proli. 
fic Humour in the Males, and Reception and 


due Reſidence in the Females. Hard Labour, 


and a promoted Perſpiration, not only leſſen 
the Quantity, and mend the Confiſtence, and 
takes off not only an uſeleſs, but injurious Sti. 


mulus at that Time, yet hinders not a prolific 


one, attended with all pleaſurable Satisfaction. 


Hence it follows: iſt, That tho' Idlenek 


may be a Friend to Venery, yet it is not to 


Prolificneſs. Nor, 2dly, does a conftant thin 
watery Diet promiſe a numerous healthy Pro- 
geny, as that Diet is liable to fill the ſeminal 


Veſcicles with inſipid watery Sperm. Nor, 
2dly, are high ſtimulant Food, Drinks or 
Sauces, Promoters of Fertility, eſpecially be- 


fore or at the Meridian of Life, ſeeing they 
both provoke to immature Acts, and, by the 
Irritation of the Semen on the Recipient, may 
procure its Expulſion. Athly, As Idleneſs, ſo 
Night revelling and unſeaſonable Hours, which 


as they load the Body with unperſpired Hu- 


mours, ſo they diſtend the ſeminal Repoſito- 


ries with inelaborated Matter, which haſtens 
Noe "— it 


repeated Gratifications. 
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its Expulſion. gthly, Hence it's plain that 
Procreation 1s often prevented by too frequently 
This 1s ſtill more evi- 
dent from the Decreaſe of Births in June, July, 
and Auguſt, the Months anſwering the idleſt 
and plentifulleſt Seaſon ; and from the young 


vertuous Breeders, ſeldom coming with their 


firſt Load within the Year, till they have a 
little fated themſelves ; and the young Huſ- 
bands put off their pale, lank, thin looks, and 
ſomewhat recovered their Batchelor - like 


Complexion, Would the juſt Odiouſneſs and 


Naſtyneſs of the Subject allow it, I could fully 
and clearly from hence prove, how injurious 
to Procreation all unnatural or illegal Gratifi- 
cations are in either Sex, whether before or 
after Marriage. Thus it is plain, that all too 


frequent or promiſcuous Emition, and all need- 


leſs, frequent, or profuſe Loſs of the Semen ; 


the Slipperyneſs, Lax neſs, or Inſenſibility, or 
too great Moiſture of the Recipient Parts, pre- 
vent or protract Conception, and alſo Stimu- 


lants, which provoke an unnatural and un- 
fruitful Deſire, without due Repletion of pro- 
per Matter (except to dull flegmatic Bodies) 
and likewiſe too low and innutritive a Diet 
anſwer not the Deſign of Fertility, for they 
all taint the Semen, either in Quantity or 
Quality, make it too much, too little, too 
watery, acrid, inſipid, ſaline, or ſtimulant. 
Now as to Weddings, theſe depend entirely 
on human Choice and Diſcretion; they are 
the Reverſe of the Chriſtenings, for the Spring 
has the greateſt Plenty of the laſt, but moſt 
5 Lz deficient 
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deficient in the firſt, partly on account of the 
eccleſiaſtical Reſtraint affecting both City and 
Country, where Money is ſcarce to purchaſe 


Licences, and partly from other Inconveni- 


encies. The Weddings in March are to thoſe 
of May and December, as 3 to 13 ; from which 
ariſe ſome Things not ſo expedient. For firſt, 

few Children come at the Expiration of the 


firſt nine Months, but oftener at twelve or thir- 


teen Months end, which may ſometimes con- 
tribute to the greater Fruitfulneſs, for then 


cur young Breeders of the laſt Year's Conju- 


cation, bring their freſh Quota; ſo that they 
are ſet fix or ſeven Weeks back by this Re- 


ſtraint. 2dly, Children born in the colder 
Months, are generally found to be healthier, 
ſtronger, and longer-lived, than thoſe born in 
the hotter, wherefore-i would be an Advan- 


tage to have them come earlier. zdly, Tho 


a diminiſhed Perſpiration in a healthy Perſon, 


greater Eaſe, plentifuller Diet, and longer 


Nights, are not ſo favourable Circumſtances 
for Generation, yet they befriend amorous In- 


trigues and conjugal Love; and ſince theſe 


favour Love whilſt there is a Reſtraint on Ma- 
trimony, this may prove Temptation to, and 
Occaſion of a previous Engagement. Athly, 
Since the Spring is the fruitfulleſt, as well as 
fitteſt Seaſon for Marriage, and our new-mar- 


ried Women ſeldom come in the Year, (except 
their Huſbands are very. chaſte) but there are 
feweſt Marriages in the Spring ; there is no 


room to doubt, how far the Denial of Matri- 


mony in Lent, is conſiſtent with the Prudence 
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and Intereſt of a trading, warlike, ſingular 
People, whoſe Religion, Trade, and Liberty, 
retider them hated by ſeveral of their Neigh- 
bours ; and. whoſe Numbers, Riches, Trade, 
and Policy, can only ſecure theſe to them. 
And as Marriage is often ſolemnized on the 
Lord's-day, and for Money in Lent, and mar- 
ried Men cannot be watched that they cohabit 
not with their Wives in Lent, the Reſtraint 
of Marriage, or making it finful in Lent, for 
want of Money, ſeems a little dark to all, and 


hard on the young Lovers. 5thly, From the 


Decreaſe of Weddings in Summer, and In- 
creaſe of them in Winter, we ſee what Friends 
an eaſter Life, a diminiſhed Perſpiration, a 
better Conſiſtence and Stock of animal Fluids, 


&c. are to Love; or, in a word, how great a 
Friend a healthy Plethory is to it. Here might 


be obſerved the Simularity between Animals 5 
and Vegetables. 
But we ſhall conſider Polygamy a little, 


which by many and very eminent learned 


Men, has, with great Pains and Perſpicuity, 
been attempted to be proven unlawful, upon 


ſuch Topics as theſe, vi. the Parity of Sexes 
created at firſt, preferved at the univerſal De- 


luge, and of Sexes now born into the World. 
But here they forget to conſider, 1. Whether 


in this Argument they have to deal with ſuch 


as abſolutely deny or pay a due Regard to di- 
vine Revelation. 2. If all the three above Ar- 


guments do not equally hold in Brutes. If 
theſe are the Caſe, all their Learning and fine 


Reaſoning i is loſt ; but only natural Light ſeems 
L 4 to 
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to ſet the Matter beyond all Diſpute : For; 1. 
It is pretty plain that the Father and Founder 
of Polygamy, had but a galled, uneaſy, terri- 
fied Mind or Conſcience, as appears from his 
Speech to his Wives. 2. It is no leſs evident, 


that all Men arrived at Puberty, or Years of 


Diſcretion, have an undoubted Right to marry, 


if fo diſpoſed or inclined ; and this they may 


plead, not only from the Examples of People 
of the like Circumſtances with themſelves, but 


alſo from the Equity of the Thang ; for the 


Deity ſeems to have entituled no particular Set 
of Men to this Privilege, exclufive of all the 


reſt ; but, on the contrary, has conferred on 


all a Power, proper Parts, and to moſt an In- 


clination to conjugal Love. For though it be 


allowed that Man has granted to him a Power 
over Beaſts, Fowls, Fiſhes, Cc. to kill and 


feed on them, or convert them to other Uſes, 
(without needlefs and wanton Cruelty) yet, 


except in the Breaſt of Tyrants, one Set or 
Sort of Men, had never a Power given them 
over the Lives, Wills, Bodies, or Parts of the 
Bodies of innocent ant and Children, But 
allow of Polygamy for once, then ſome Men 
muſt neceſſarily be mutilated, or deprived of 


their Right, or prevented complying with their 
natural Inclinations, from want of Females; 


and the greater Part of the Women denied, or 
come ſhort of the Duty due to them from 
their Huſbands, one Woman being only ca- 


reſſed, and the reſt made Slaves to the Pride 


and extravagant Humours of the Huſband and 
favourite Bride, whoſe Height is but preca- 
rious, 
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| cots, and liable to be kicked down by a new 


gucceſſor. Some Nations indeed have both 
practically and verbally anſwered, that caſtra- 
ting one half, or two Parts of the Males born, 
as is done with Brutes, is a ſufficient Cure 
for this. True; but let it firſt be proved, 


that the ſupream Being has given ſome Men 


Power over, and Diſpoſal of the reſt, as Man 
either has, or aſſumes over Brutes, this might 
do for the time; but till then every Man. 


ſhould be allowed the Enjoyment of that un- 


doubted Right to the legal Means of Propa- 
cation, Caſtration being only an arbitrary In- 
vaſion of that Property, and Deſtruction of 
that Power. This natural perſonal Right to 
Marriage, was never diſputed or denied to 
any Man, till about 1200 Years after the Flood, 
in the Days of E/ the High-Prieſt, that Semz- 


ramis Queen of Babylon, cauſed the Caſtration 


of Men and Boys firſt to be practiſed, which 


| Cuſtom has to this Day prevailed in Eaſtern 


Countries, both under Mahometaniſm and Hea- 
theniſm, till Agathocles King of Sicily, as great 


and as vile a Monſter as the other, diſcovered 


the Trick of caſtrating Women, about the 
440th Year of Rome, in the Reign of Heze- 
kiah King of Fudab. Again, the Power of 
Caſtration muſt be either in the civil Magiſ- 
trate, the Parents, or the Perſons themſelves. 
In the farſt it cannot be, neither on his own, 
nor his Subjects account; on his own it is not, 
tor whatever weakens his Strength, endangers 
himſelf and his Government ; it is alſo con- 
trary to the very End of Magiſtracy, viz. the 

= Defence 
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Defence of their Subjects and their Right. Tt 


cannot be for the Advantage of the Subjects, 
as it is an Invaſion of their natural Right, 2 
leflening of their Strength and Defence. The 
Parents Duty, under the Prince, is to defend 
and provide for his own ; but he neither was, 
or is inveſted with a Power to mutilate them 
willingly and uſeleſſy. Whilſt a Man acts 
up to his Reaſon, Selt-preſervation is the firſt 


Dictate of Nature, that he is conſtantly to ob- 


ſerve. It is true, a Prince in caſe of Rebel- 
lion, or other capital Crimes, may commute 
the Execution of the Sentence of Death for 
Caſtration, if he pleaſe; but it would appear 
with too great Levity, and the Criminal not 
made incapable of further wronging Society, 
except it were for ſome Act of Uncleanneſs, 
and indeed ſome deſerve this. But ſuppofing 
Caſtration to be a Thing indifferent, and le- 
gally in the Power of the civil Magiſtrate, yet 
who are to be caſtrated, the Children of the 
Rich or of the Poor? If of the Rich, this 
would be the Means of rooting up their Fa- 
mily, the great Idol of their Ambition ; if of 
the Poor, they are the Support of the Rich, 
they are the Bulk of Armies, Fleets, and Colo- 
nies; by them are Trades, Manufactories, 
Agriculture, Sc. carried on, if their Children 
are incapable of Generation, then the Rich 
muſt get Drudges. 2. No Reaſon can be aſ- 
ſigned for Polygamy but Laſciviouſneſs, Pride, 
and Inconſtancy : It is fo far from anſwering 
the. End of a numerous Progeny, that this 
Table ſhews that the moit laſcivious Seaſons 
| 7 21 
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are the moſt improlific ; and he that, had a 


thouſand Wives and Concubines, had but one 
thick-ſculled Son ; and himſelf being buried 
and diſtracted with many Amours, fell early 

into Dotage; ſo dangerous is Polygamy to the 
Intellect; and we hinted before, that the more 
laſcivious the leſs prolific. Pride comes ſo far 
ſhort of Fruitfulneſs, that it is no uncommon 
thing for proud Tyrants, upon ſmall Diſguſts 

or Suſpicions, to plunge their Hands in the 
Blood of their own Children: And after the 

Demiſe of the Tyrant, the moſt ambitious and 
powerful of the Sons, often applies the fatal 
Cord, or other Engine of Death, to the reſt 
of the Males of his Family. As to Incon- 
ſtancy, the Son of the preſent Favourite muſt 
always be preferred, to the Prejudice, Expul- 


| fion, or Death of the reſt, 3. The Uncer- 
tainty of human Affairs forbid it: How often 
do Crowns, Kingdoms, Eſtates, and Riches, 


change Families as well as Maſters ? How 
often are Male Lines of Families extin& ? He. 
is then weak, fooliſh, and proud, that pro- 
miſes himſelf the Perpetuity of his Family, 
though he calls Houſes and Lands after bis 
own Name; yet the next Family that ſucceeds 
may change them again; or ſhould they never 
it, yet this only tranſmits the Man's Folly 
and Ambition to Poſterity. 4. Policy forbids 
Polygamy on a double WT for the proba- 
ble Safety of a Nation depends on. the Num- 
bers of its People and Riches ; then the inca- 
pacitating a great Number of its Males from 


lawful Procreation, is inconfiſtent both with 


the 
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the Increaſe of People, and native couragious 
Soldiers. Hence Countries, where Polygamy 
is uſed, are the thinneſt of Inhabitants, ſe 
many of their Males being caſtrated, and ſo 
many Women unmarried. It is alſo impolitic 
on the account of Men of public Profeflions 
for there are abundance of Inſtances of Men of 
meaneſt Rank, but of moſt eminent diftin- 
guiſhed uſeful Parts, of greateſt Service in the 
Army and at the Council Board. 5. Polyga- 
my is inconſiſtent with the natural, as well as 
civil Strength of a People ; for as it requires 
too frequent Gratifications of the amorous Paſ- 
fion, few of them will prove prolific, and 
ſtill fewer productive of ſtrong-bodied Men, 
from the Inelaboratedneſs of the too often 
rained genital Liquor. It is a juſt Obſerva- 
tion, that in general Longevity ceaſed when 
Polygamy and Idolatry commenced. 6. As it 
is inconſiſtent with both civil and natural 
Strength, ſo with the neceſſary Means of Self. 
preſervation which every Man owes himſelf, 
theſe frequent Dalliances enervating the Vigour 
both of Body and Mind, whilſt each of his 
Wives may juſtly ſollicite and expect their own 
due Gratifications. 7. It is inconſiſtent with 


the Love and Duty which every Man owes his 


Wife, whom he is obliged to love, cheriſh, 
and provide for ſuitable to his Station, and co- 
habit with: But in Polygamy all theſe Duties 
muſt dwindle away, and be divided among 
ſeveral, to the defrauding every one of their 
Right ; for a Number of Wives is only a Num- 
ber of Slaves to the Ambition of the Huſband. 
— 


Proviſion that every Man is obliged to make 
for his Children; no Man being able equally 


| -the Care and Education of the Children. If 


(>) - 
8. It is inconſiſtent with the Love, Care, and 


to provide for ſeveral coetaneous Womens Chil- 
dren, according to his Station; every one of 
the other Wives and their Children coming in 


Sharers, and Defrauders of the true Wife and 
her Children. It is alfo likely to be injurious 


to the Health as well as Life or Fortune of the 
lawful Children: It is alſo inconfiſtent with 
the Peace and Tranquillity of a Family, with 


Caſtration is lawful in any Caſe, it is certainly 
ſo on Polygamiſts and Adulterers themſelves, 
who have juſtly forfeited that Part. 9. The 


near Number of Males and Females born into 
the World, makes Polygamy appear a Mon- 
ſter, but eſpecially ſeeing more Males are born 
than Females. If Polygamy were at all allow- 
able, it ſhould be that ſome few Women 


ſhould have ſeveral Huſbands at once, there 
being more Men than Women. 10. The 


Conception, Abortion, dying before, at, or 


immediately after the Birth, of ſo many Males 


more than Females (a Caſe which ſeldom 


happens among Brutes) is a ſignal Inſtance of 
Providence, that the Number of the firſt ſhould 
not exceed the latter ſo far, that there ſhould 
not be Wives enough ſufficient for them. 
Caſtration of Brutes is neceflary, 1. To prevent 
the Sterility of the Females, for were they all 
left uncaſtrated, the unavoidable promiſcuous 
Coition of the Females with ſo many Males, 
would render them quite barren, as we ſee it 
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with common Strumpets. 2. It would not 
only render the Females barren, but be the 
Deſtruction of both in ſome neceſlary Species, 
by the Intenſeneſs and long Continuance of 


their venereal Appetite, taking them off from 
Feeding, and waſting their Fleſh. 3. Such 
Animals as are for Food, it tenders and meli- 


drates their Fleſh, as Wethers, Oxen, c. As 


to Adultery, it begets the Neglect of the Fa- 
mily, is the Moth of Frugality, the Oblivion 


of Induſtry, the Ruin of the adulterous Brood, 
(if not alſo of the lawful begotten) the Con- 
ſumption of the Eſtate, or Alienation of it by 


the Female, the Burial of Family Tranquil- 
lity, Sc. 


To make a People great, numerous, rich, 


* and formidable, Property and lawful Liberty 
muſt firſt be Ar- this engages the Natives 
to ſtay at home, invites Strangers to come and 


reſide, and promotes Induſtry, Trade, Fruga- 
lity, and Oeconomy. Hereunto it is neceſſary 
that Marriage be encouraged eſpecially; the 


Genius of the People, Soil, Situation, Ports, 


and Trade of the Country, be improved by 
unwearied Diligence; a powerful Army kept 


up in time of Danger; that there be good Ma- 


nagement of the public Revenues; and to 


ſupport theſe, the making, daily maintaining, 
and a rigorous Execution of the beſt Laws is 


requiſite. To facilitate which, Parents, Ma- 
ſters of Families, and Clergy, ſhould all con- 
tribute in inſtilling good Principles, ſetting 
good Examples, and rightly ſeaſoning the Minds 
of Youth early. Since the Bulk of Armies, 

Na vies, 
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Navies, Colonies, Manufactories, Agricultures, 


Mechanics, and Servants; or, in a word, all 


that are either the Defence or Encreafers of 


the Riches of a Nation, are made up chiefly 
of the meaner Sort and Poor ; and ſince Peo- 
ple of that Rank are generally the moſt, pro- 
lific, and we ſee a greater Diſproportion be- 
tween their Males and Females; their Chil- 
dren are generally the moſt vigorous, healthy, 
hearty, long-lived, liable to feweſt hereditary 
Diſeaſes, and fit to bear the greateſt Fatigues; 
then People of this Claſs ſhould be encouraged 
to marry for Procreation, and all Hinderances 
removed as much as poflible by the Legiſlature. 
Now theſe Hinderances are, 1. Laying on 


heavy Taxes on the common Neceſſaries of 


Life, whilſt many Articles for -meer Luxury 
eſcape quite free. 2. Laying Dues or Duties 
on the Marriage-Bed and, its Product; thus a 
Burden is directly laid on the poorer Sort, 
which make up the Strength and Wealth of a 
Country. Taxes contrary to true Policy and 
Reaſon, though they may appear ſmall to the- 
legiſlative Donors, - who ſee nothing but Pomp 
and Wealth around them, yet they are found 
too hard on ſuch as can hardly maintain them-_ 
ſelves. _ Such Burdens, however trifling they 
may appear, may hinder the Poor from mar- 
rying, and ſo prevent Procreation ; and if they 
are diſcouraged from marrying, in time of 
War our Army muſt conſiſt of Natives or 
Strangers; if of the firſt, Manufactories or 
Trades may lie neglected, Plantations and Co- 
lonies, for want of Recruits and Defence, may 
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be the Prey of new Maſters, If wholly of 
Strangers, eſpecially of mercenary Officers, the 
Fate of Carthage ſhould admonith all prudent 
Princes and States of that Danger, as ſuch 


may always be at the Beck of the higheſt Bid. 


ders; or by refuſing to obey the Command of 
their Hirers, at a critical Juncture, may let flip 


an Advantage not 3 or eaſily got again. 


Or as they are the Tool of Princes, they may 
betray the Rights and Liberties of the People 
into his Hands, and make him arbitrary. Nor 
does the Sale of Poſt and Places in an Army, 
portend the Honour or Safety of Prince or 


People, or great Succeſs in a neceſſary War: 


For this puts an effectual Stop to Merit (ex- 
cept to firſt Purchaſers) For when there is no 
Reward for Courage, Fatigue and Hazards run 


with judgment, Conduct and Coolneſs, they 


have nothing in view to expoſe themſelves for, 

It muſt check their Bravery, make them more 
indifferent and flack. Sale of Places not only 
obſtructs Merit in ſuch as would deſerve it, 
but opens the Door to the Raw, Ignorant, 
Vnexperienced, and often, in all Reſpects, Un. 
deſerving; only they have Money to purchaſe, 
who in a Time of War ſhould come in as 
Cadets or Volunteers, to qualify them for Ser- 
vice. What can be more difcouraging to a 
brave Veteran, who has behaved with Honour 
and Reputation in ſeveral Campaigns and 
Sieges, than to ſee a young, ignorant, un- 
diſciplined Fellow, who never was in an Ac- 
tion or Skirmiſh, or before a Town in his 
Life, puſhed over his Head into a Tay 

| whic 


everal European Countries, than in hindering 
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which was his Right from Merit, Policy, and 
Reaſon to 0 only the other had a little 


Money, or Grace, or my Lord, was his 
Friend: Many a Campaign, Field, City, and 


ſome Countries, have been loſt, and the F lower 


of ſome Armies cut off, by the Ignorance, 


Male Conduct, or Cowardice of improper Of- 


ficers. Beſides, the Buyers may have been 


brought up in Voluptuouſneſs, Idleneſs, Lux- 


ury, and Effeminacy, which quite unfit a Man 
for the Hardſhips, Fatigues, and Dangers of a 
Field or Siege, and diſqualify him for brave 


or heroick Actions. Places thus filled up, pro- 
miſe a tedious, expenſive, and inglorious War, 


if not the Loſs of a Country. Or ſuppoſing 
only the loweſt Offices ſhould be venial, yet 


this as effectually excludes Merit, as tho the — 


whole were ſo, ſeeing the loweſt Entry muſt 
be come at by Purchaſe. Some Excuſe might 
ſtill be pleaded, if the Purchaſe-Money was 
for the Uſe of the Publick, either toward the 
Payment of the Army, or in part of the Re- 
ceivers Pay; but being put to neither Uſe, it is 
ſunk to the Publick, and a Bar to Courage 


and Bravery. But to return: It is evident that 


one of the remoteſt, but ſureſt Steps of an im- 
perious Prince to make hiniſelf abſolute, 1s to 


deter the poorer” ſort from Marriage, and ſo 


leſſen the Proportion of his own Subjects. 


And there is no greater, moral, nor civil In- 
diſcretion, in caſtrating a great Part of the 


Males, like the Orientals, or ſhutting up a 
Part of the Females in Religious Houſes, like 


the 
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the Marriage of the poor Sort, by Impoſts laid | 
heavy on the Neceſſaries of Life, and hinder. ' 
ing the Marriage-Bed and its lawful Product; 
eſpecially whilſt many Articles of Luxury are 
Tax free ; and more than the Taxes thus le. 
vied, are ſquandered away, But it is always 
the Intereſt of all Officers to protract a foreign 
War, as much as that of the People, to deſire 
a quick, ſafe, and honourable Peace. 3. Mar- 
riage of the Poor is hindered by maintaining 
numerous, uſeleſs, ſtanding Armies in time of 
Peace. 1. Becauſe a Fund to ſupport ſuch Ar- 
mies, muſt neceſſarily ariſe either from con- 
tinuing many old heavy Taxes neceflary in 
time of War and Danger, or by laying on and 
levying new ones, both which muſt unavoid- 
ably fall heavy on the Poor, however eaſily 
they may feem taxed. 2. Many of the Army 
give themſelves up to Whoredom and Adulte- 
ries, whereby Children are ſeveral wicked 
Mays either artfully prevented, or come un- 
deſired, and ſo moſtly neglected and periſh 
in bringing up, their Fathers being both meer 
Itinerants and poor, and their Mothers being 
the Wives or Daughters of the poorer ſort, 
they and their Brood are odious, and too bur- 
denſome to their Parents or Huſbands; and 
their Pariſhes moſtly give them a too ſhort 
Allowance, having ſufficient of their own to 
provide for. Not that ever any wiſe Country 
ſhould leave itſelf naked and deſtitute of all 
armed Force, whilſt its Neighbours conſtantly 
keep up Standing, Armies, which may either 
ſurprize the Defenceleſs, or endanger its on 


Peace 
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Peace and Security from the Turbulency of its 
factious, uneaſy, contentious Spirits. 4. Mar- 
riage is diſcouraged, by promoting Batchelors, 
chiefly, to Places and Offices, publick and c- 
conomical. 5. By ſqueezing, oppreſſing, and 


defrauding the Poor, either becauſe they are 


poor, and have none to redreſs their Wrongs, 
or they want Money to obtain Right and 


juſtice. 6. By not executing the preſent, or 
not making, and rigorouſly executing better 


Laws againſt Whoredom, Adultery, Drunken 
neſs and Idleneſs, theſe great Funds of na- 


tional Expences; from which the Poor that 
have Families are often not exempted. 7. The 
Want of, or not executing ſuch Laws as may 


duly puniſh the Promoters and Practiſers of 
ſuch impious Arts, as prevent Conception by 


Whoredom. 8. If all Gratifiers of unnatural 
Luſt are not rigorouſly puniſhed. 9g. The too 


caſily compounding with, and paſling by the 
Parents. of Baſtards, whoſe Maintainance be- 
come another Expence to mean Houſekeepers, 
and too often fatal to the poor, illegitimate, 
innocent Infants. 10. The Neglect of early 
inſtilling into the Minds of Vouth, the Evil, 
Danger, and Conſequences of Whoredom, 'A- 


. Sc. and the Honourableneſs, Uſeful- 


neſs, and Convenience of Marriage. All 
Means to prevent the Marriage of the Poor are 


fit Engines of an aſpiring illimited Power, to 


reſtrain the Increaſe of People, and keep their 


Liberties in Bondage, and them in Slavery. 


11. Perſecution, for differing in mere Forms 


and Mades of Worſhip, when both Parties 


2 agreed 
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agreed entirely in all the publiſhed and pro= . 
feſſed Principles of the ſame Religion, has not 
only been another Hindrance of Marriage, but 
obliged many, both married and unmarried, 
— rades· people and Manufacturers, for their 
own Safety to fly their native Country, and 
carry the Manufactories with them into 
others, to the no ſmall Detriment of their 
own. Whilſt others, either denying all Reve- 
lation and Religion therefrom, or differing 
both in the Object of Wortfhip, and widely in 
the Principles of Religion, but agreeing in 
theſe Forms and Modes, have been carefled 
and preferred. 12. There are ſtill other Re- 
tarders or Hinderances of Marriage arifing too 
often from Parents themſelves, in Towns eſ- 
pecially. As when Parents breed up their 
Daughters, and give them an Education much 
ſuperior to their Circumſtance, or Fortune they 
intend to give them, or a Match fuitable to 
their Patrimony ; inſtead of inſtilling into 
them early, true, and juſt Notions of Religion 
and Virtue, and in training them up in Houſe- 
wifery to aſſiſt their Mothers in doing, order- 
ing, directing, managing or overſeeing their 
Family and. domeſtic Affairs, or being in 
ſtructed in the neceſſary relative Duties 17 
Life; how to be dutiful Children, loving, 
faithful, frugal Wives, diſcreet, prudent Miſ- 
treſſes, faithful Friends and good Chriſtians; 
or taught how to live comfortably and happily. 
They are (to the Shame of the Chriſtian Name) 
too often brought up the very reverſe; being 
rt u to mind and affect Gaiety, * | 
an 
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and Modes, hear and learn unedifying Con- 
verſation; and when they can read a little, 


they have fabulous Hiſtories, Romances, Plays, 


Novels, or Pagan Fictions put into their Hands. 


As ſoon as they are grown up a little, Mifles 
are packed off to Boarding-Schools, to learn 


Dancing, Muſick, French, Gaming, and withal 
get well tinctured with Pride, &c. When ſhe 


comes home ſhe purſues the ſame Sort of Read- 
ing; now ſhe is fit for viſiting, going abroad, 
is Miſtreſs of every neceſſary Qualification, 
only is a Stranger to two inſignificant, antique, 


_ obſolete Trifles called Religion (fave that ſhe 
can read her Prayers) and Houſewifery. When 


married the way is paved for Dreſs, Idleneſs, 
Luxury, Voluptuouſneſs and Pleaſures; which 


are ſo far from engaging and charming the 


other Sex, that they deter even Rakes and 


| Debauchees, who determine rather to gratify 
themſelves in their former Courſe of Pleaſures ; 


or to keep a Miſtreſs, which they can diſcard, 


than venture on a State that very few can ſup- 
port the Extravagance of. Whilſt the vir- 
tuous and ſober Youth are often obliged to 
leave his Fellow-citizens or Towns-women, 
and ſeek out for a ſuitable country Girl, who 
has not been bred up in thoſe guilty Follies, 
which may often occaſion ſhocking living 
Agonies of Mind, matrimonial Broils and a 


thorny dying Pillow. 13. Not only do ſome 
Parents give their Daughters Education un- 


ſuitable to their Rank; but many that have 
acquired by their own Induſtry a handſome 
Fortune, make their eldeſt Son a Gentleman 
ECT + —_— to 
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to the Ruin of the reſt, as though they were 
not their lawful Children, but either Baſtards 
or adopted ; hence not a few old Maids, and 
ſeveral kept Miſtreſſes, to which laſt Courſe 
many indiſcreet Parents have no ſmall Acceſ- 
fion. The Pride, Folly, and ill Judgment of 
which is fully and clearly proved by the Au- 
thor of the Whole Duty of Man. A very few 

Parents alſo who can give their Children com- 
petent Fortunes, either give their Children no 
ſuitable Education, or one worſe than none; 
but theſe are ſo rare in compariſon of the 
other, that they deſerve no further Notice, 
As to Mortality in its monthly Reign, com. 
Anms, Epidemics excepted, it generally be- 
gins its Triumph in December, increaſes its 
Conqueſt till it comes to its Zenith of Power 
in March; then declines till May, See its 
monthly Progreſs in the Table; where we ſee, 
that beginning with December, the firſt Six 
Months are to the laſt Six, near as 96 to 77. 
or take them Quarterly, they will be Decem- 
ber, January, February, 46923 ; the next 
50010; the third 38272; the laſt 39341. 
Though this be the common or ordinary Rate, 
yet a Mortality may, and often does break in, 
in any Month, Seafon, or Quarter, according 
to the different Conſtitution, or the Diſpoſition 
of the Air, to gather, ſuſtain, or breed, blow 
off, diſpel or ventilate any noxious Effluvia 
from the Earth, Water, Air, Fruits, infected, 
ſick or dead animal Bodies of any kind, or the 
Attack of an imported or communicated In- 
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fection. On the contrary, ahy Months or 
Seaſons may be healthy when the Earth, Air, 


| Seaſons or Foods contribute to render them 


ſuch. But this Rule anſwers not ſo well UW 
great Cities, 

Thus Sickneſs and Death are generally more 
prevalent in the Spring Months, when the 
Earth begins to be more looſened and ſet at 


Liberty from the Winter's chilling Colds and 


Exhalations, and the Sun riſes higher, ap- 
proaches nearer a Perpendicular; therefore the 


ſubterranean Exhalations aſcend more copiouſly 
than at other times of the Year. The Country 


Mortality is greater then, than at the autumnal 
Equinox, when the Sun recedes from us, and 
the Cold increafing the Vapours that had ho- 
vered above in the Atmoſphere during the ſolar 
Influence, are more condenſed, and begin to 


fall down on the Earth. Hence, 1. The moſt 
heterogeneous and mixed State of the Air is 


far from being moſt dangerous and fatal, or 
June, July, and Auguſt would be moſt fatal, 


ſeeing the Atmoſphere (beſides Exhalations 


from other Bodies) is loaded with the Effluvia 


of Thouſands of Plants and Flowers, which 


during Winter, and ſome Part of the Spring 
and Harveſt lie hid under the Earth. 2. See- 


ing the Difference between the vernal and the 
autumnal Mortality is ſo con ſiderable, does it 
hence follow that the Eruption and Aſcenſion 


of ſubterranean Vapours, from their dark, 
compreſied, and leſs communicating Receſſes, 


is more injurious to animal Bodies, than either 


heir Fluctuation during the Summer, or De- 
M 4 ſcent 
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ſcent about and after the autumnal Equinox? 


3. As theſe Vapours ſeem more denſe and 


groſs in their Aſcent than Deſcent, and when 


mixed with the Air become more dilated; ex- 
panded, and mixed; and this Iſland on every 
Side being incloſed by the Sea, Part of them 
will fall as well on the Water as on the Land. 
The Channels of the Deep may alſo emit their 
Exhalations through the Waters, which from 
the Elaſticity and Communication of the At- 
moſphere, may reach the Land alſo, and mix 


with thoſe of the Earth and Air; yea thoſe of 
diſtant Countries are by the Winds brought 


hither, and ours by contrary Winds ſent to 
them in Exchange. From ſuch a Mixture 
therefore of Exhalations from Sea and Land, 
of ſundry Countries and Soils, is it not reaſo- 
nable to expect the Spring ſhould be more 
mortal than the reſt of the Year? 4. May not 
theſe Vapours more ſenſibly affect us in their 
Aſcenſion than Deſcent; ſince in this more 

groſs and impure State, floating on the Earth's 
Surface, they are each Moment taken into our 


Bodies with our Food and Air, and perhaps 


ſome of them penetrate the excretory. Ducts 


of the Skin? J ſay, while we receive them in 
this impure, putrid State, before they reach 
that Region of the Air, where they are rari- 


fied by Heat and Light, agitated and mixed 


with the Atmoſphere, are at a juſt Ballance 


with it and float in it, till they are converted 
into Clouds, and theſe again pour down on us 
in Rain, Hail, Snow, Dew, Ce. p. This 
ſeems to intimate, that ſubterrancan Exhala- 
tions 


— 
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: on are more | hurtful to us than vegetable 


Effluvia; ſince the Spring, wherein the firſt 
chiefly abounds, is more fatal than the Sum- 


mer, when the\ laſt are more copious. Or 


perhaps the vegetable Effluvia meeting with 


the Subterranean, from their Agitations, Mix- 


tures, and Collifions may change the firſt into 
a more benign, ſalutiferous, or leſs dangerous 


Nature? But when I ſpeak of ſubterranean 


Exhalations riſing up, I mean only theſe im- 


pure, groſs, long, ſtagnant, putrid Vapours 


which laid pent up in the Earth, during the 
Winter's Diſtance or Abſence of the Sun or of 
hard Froſts ; and not of thoſe imaginary and 
never yet proved (in this Climate) periodic or 


erratic, metallic, mineral or foflil Vapours, 


ſaid by ſome to burſt out of the Earth, and 
cauſe epidemic Diſeaſes, and a n and 
more general Mortality. 

Or perhaps the greater Mortality of March 
and April, may be, from the Beginning, Ra- 


refaction and Dilatation of the Fluids in our 
Veſſels, like the tinctured Spirits in Thermo- 


meters, expanding, riſing higher, and taking 
up more Space in the Tubes as the Sun comes 


nearer and Weather turns warmer, at the ſame 


time the Veſſels of our Bodies begin to be 
more relaxed, whilſt yet the Blood retains its 


denſer and ſtronger Conſiſtence, the Outlets 


of the Skin not being yet proportionably wi- 
dened, to give free Vent to the accumulated 
perſpirable Matter, after the cold Winter's 
bracing. T. Then if the Blood begins to be 


rarihied 1 in the Veſſels, whilſt much of its Win- 
ter 
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ter Feculency is yet retained and undepurated, 
and the Veſſels now begin to be more relaxed 
and dilated ; may not this afford Opportunity 
to ſome of the animal Juices to go off by the 
lateral Veſſels, both in greater nnd. and 
groſſer Conſiſtence, and ſo reach and load the 
capillary Veſſels on the Surface of the Body 

chiefly, and not yet find the excretory Ducts 
proportionably dilated; may not this be x 
great Cauſe of vernal Fevers and their Fre- 
quency? 3. May it not follow from this, that 
moſt Spring Weather being very unequal, with 
ſudden Heats and Colds going and returning 
ſuddenly, frequent Interchanges of Froſts and 
 Thaws, compreſſed and dilated State of the 


Air, all Sorts of Weather almoſt the ſame iW 


Day; may we not expect to find Fevers of 
ſome Sorts, eſpecially inflammatory, to prevail 
moſt at that time? 4. Do we not in reality 
find this to be fact from vernal Agues con- 
tinuing till Harveſt, that the Blood's Rare- 
faction begins to ceaſe, the Veſſels to ſubſide, 
their Cavities to ſtraiten, the Capillaries to re- 
cover their Tone, and the excrementitious Parts 
of the animal Juices to be more plentifully diſ- 
charged by Urine. On the contrary, autum- 
nal Fevers reign till the Spring, that the Fluids 
begin to be rarified, and verge toward the 
State they were in when the Diſeaſe firſt ſei- 
zed, that the Outlets of the Body's Surface are 
enlarged, Perſpiration increaſed, and the Len- 
tor which lay on the Inſide of the ſmall Veſ- 
ſels is diluted, ground down and waſted ? Ano- 
ther Proof of this we have in the ſtated Re- 
15 turns 
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turns of Hectics, Coughs, Catarrhs, mere 
rhages, G c. 

From the ſubterranean 888 Blood's 
beginning Expanſion, and the yet unſettled, 
uneven State of the Air, may ariſe a third 

| Cauſe of the greater Mortality of the Spring, 
- viz, the greater Danger that comes from the 
Continuation and Exacerbation of chronic Diſ- 
eaſes, of which that Seaſon is a kind of Cri- 
terion. 1. This ſhews the Indiſcretion of ſuch 
as negle& or delay ſecking Help for ſuch Dif- 
caſes before the Spring, when the Illneſs is all 
the while gathering Strength, and riveting it- 
| ſelf into, and weakening the Conſtitution, "be 
comes more obſtinate, and the Sick tenſibly 
| loſes Ground. 2. Since the Spring is ſo un- 
favourable to ſuch, then ſurely Intemperance 
or any Abuſe of the Non-naturals muſt be 
highly culpable in them, eſpecially during theſe 
Months, 3. Seeing it's probable that the above 
Cauſes render this Time more dangerous, from 
the Blood's greater Quantity and Groſſneſs, 
which leaves a Lentor on the Veſſels; the le 
ſened Springineſs of the Solids, from the great 
Indolence and Inactivity of the Winter — di- 
miniſhed Perſpiration, with a ſcorbutic, fe- 
brile, inflammatory Diſpoſition of the Blood. 
Then during theſe Months, chiefly, we are 
directed to keep the Solids braced, and prevent 
an Accumulation and Coheſion of our Fluids, 
by ſuitable Diet, and keeping up a due Perſpi- 
ration, rather than by multiplicd Purgatives, 
which neither reach ſo far, nor are ſo well 
apted te to ſeveral chronic Diſeaſes, or gs 
rifics 
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rifics which carry off only the thinner Parts, 


and leave the Body more diſpoſed to catch 


Colds. But in common Caſes Exerciſe an- 
ſwers all theſe Defiderata at once, where 


People's Strength will allow it, and no Sym- 


ptoms forbid it; this neither weakens nor de- 
jects Body nor Appetite, nor ſpends the Spi- 
rits, but renders the firſt more ſprightly, vi- 
gorous and healthy, and the ſecond ſtronger. 
Hereby theſe Effluvia are expelled the Body 
almoſt as ſoon as taken in, having not Time 
to collect or gather in the Body, nor to taint 
or aſſimulate the animal Juices to them; and 
as chronic Diſeaſes have either weakened ſome 


Viſcus or Veſſels, or got a Lodgment in the 


extreme Parts; but as Exerciſe agitates, breaks 


and mixes the Humours, and forwards them 


to their proper Outlets, there to be gradually 
and inſenſibly diſcharged ; ſo it ſtrengthens 
the weak and relaxed Parts, fortifies them 
againſt any ſudden and freſh Reception of the 
like Matter. 4. As on the one 


we deny ourſelves a moderate and ſeaſonable 
Uſe of the Comforts of Life, leſt we let down 
the animal Cords too low, leſſen the Body's 
neceſſary Vigour, impoveriſh our Juices, and 
render them too thin, watery or flegmatic, and fo 
generate a Lentor or Viſcidity productive of 
Spring Fevers of a bad Sort, as many of the 
Poor yearly experience to their Loſs; ſo that 
a proper Medium is the ſafeſt, eaſieſt, and beſt 
Road; for out of that, on each hand are 
Quickſands Danger, and Death, 

| County 


and we are 
to guard againſt Intemperance, ſo neither ſhould 


n 

Country Bills began to be kept generally and 
regularly from 1538, the City Bills not ſooner 
than 1592, and were diſuſed again from 95 

till 160 3 from that the Weekly Bills were 
publiſhed on Thurſday Witry Week; and on 
the Thurſday before Chriſtmas-day the Yearly 
Bill was publiſhed for the 97 Pariſhes within 


| the Walls and the 16 without the Walls, but 


within the Liberties. In 1606 was added to 
them St. Mary-Savoy, and Weſtminſter; in 

29 was firſt publiſhed the Diſeaſes and Caſu- 

alties of which they died, with the Diſtin&tion 
of the Sexes; in 1626 the Pariſh of St. James 
Dukes-Place was joined to the reſt; as were 
Hackney, Ijlington, Lambeth, Newington, Ro- 
therhith and Stepney in 1636, and St. Paul's 
Shadwell and Chriſt Church in Surrey in 1670; 
and alſo St. James's and St. Anne's Weſtminſter 
in 85 and-86. In 1726 was added St. Mary- 


le- Strand, and in 29 St. George's- Hanover- 


Square, and in 1730 Chri/t-Church Spittle- 


felds, St. George's Ratchfj- Highway, St. George 


the Martyr, and St. Anne's Limehouſe ; in 


1731 St. George's Bloomſbury-Sguare, St. John 
| the Evangeliſt-Weſtminſter ; in 1733 were ta- 


ken in St. Fobn's Southwark, St. Luke in Old- 


Street. Of the Births and Burials of theſe Pa- 


riſhes are our preſent City Bills-of Mortality 
made up; beſides which the induſtrious and 


ingenious Mr. Maitland has in his Survey of 


London, diſcovered, and given us 63 other bu- 
rying Places in and about the City, which were 


never yet taken into the Bills, in which are 
- yearly buried about 3040. And from the 


1 | whole 


2 


| follows not therefore that it is the greateſt that 


the Ganges, was computed to contain three 
times more- Families than London at preſent 
lowing the Computation to be wide, yet one 
certain, but that it contained x 20000 Children, 


ſo young that they knew not their right Hand 
from their left, and their dawning of Reaſon 


This has been, and is the general Acceptation 
of theſe Words; and not that they meant the 
helpleſs ſhiftleſs Wretches of the Place, inca- 


guilty of actual Sin, both of Omiſſion and 


is a brilliant Court or flouriſhing Trade, where 
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whole taken together, he will have London to 
be the greateſt City in the World, either an. 
cient or modern; larger than Nzneveh, Tery. 


ſalem, Alexandria, ancient Rome, &c. But 
could he prove his Theorem, I cannot ſee of 
what great Service his Demonſtration would 


be to the World; and though London with it 
Suburbs may be juſtly allowed to be the 
greateſt City in the Weſtern World, yet it 


has been, or is on the Globe; for between 
1631 and 33 Gowro the Capital of Bengal, on 
does Souls, viz. 1200000 Families: But al. 


15th Part will make it as large as. London, 
As to Nineveh we know. no more of it for 


being ſo ſmall God was therefore diſpoſed in 
Mercy to ſpare that great City for their Sakes: 


pable either to defend or provide for them- 
ſelves; for Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometan: 
agree that ſuch Adults are capable of, and 


Commifſſion, and fo render themſelves. ob- 


' noxious to Puniſhment. There are few Chil- 


dren bred up in Cities, eſpecially where there 


there 


there are Crowds of ingenious polite People; 
but they know their right Hand from their 
left, before they are five Years old, and ſup- 
poſing that in Nzneveh (as in London) 4.5 per 
Cent. died under 5 Years old, then their Yearly 
Births muſt be 46800 to have 120000 of 


that Age alive at once. But allowing the 


Mortality to be only 2 5 per Cent. under 5 Years 
old; then the Yearly Births in Nineveh muſt 
be 32000; a greater Increaſe than perhaps he 


can prove falls to the Share of London yearly 


at a Medium. As to Feruſalem, Joſephus has 
given us a beautiful Deſcription of the City ; 
but if the Suburbs of. London were left out of 
the Bills of Mortality, they would cut no grand 
Figure; nor would it be found an eaſy Matter 
to ſtow up within the Walls of London, as 
many People as periſhed in the great Carnage 
made by Titus's Army at the Siege of Feru- 


ſalem, vix. 1100000. As to the Inhabitants 


of ancient Rome, we know little more of it 
for | certainty, but from the ſeveral Number- 
ings of the Citizens, which in the laſt Year of 


Auguſius's Reign were 4.137000, which af- 


fords very little Evidence, beſides this Remark, 
that the ancient Romans were not afraid that 
their dear and valuable Blood and Name 
ſhould: be loſt by being mixed and blended 
with Foreigners or Strangers; they knew 


that the Naturalization of Strangers was a 


Maſter- piece of Policy to make them great, 
formidable, and flouriſhing; therefore they 


made Abundance of Citizens. 
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TABLE ELEVENTH. 


=, 05 the London Bills of Mortality monthly for ff 
teen Years, vig. from January 1, 1732, to Ja. 


nua 1, 1747. 


| Baptized aid | 


| Males. Females. Total. Males. F emales, Total, 
F anuary 11057 10566 - 21623 19366 19195 38561 
February 1oog4 9535 19629 165 59 17442 34001 
March 10944 10318 21262 17378 16643 35021 
April 9304 8820 18124 15024 15022 30046 
May 9485 9355 18840 16944 16325 33269 
June 8684 8469 17153 13850 14021 27871 
Fuß 8719 8227 16946 12689 12799 25488 
Auguſt 9769 9307 19076 14934 14520 29454 
September 9640 8752 18392 15562 15044 31206 
October 9321 8900 18221 14825 15868 30693 
November 9285 8787 18072 15345 16281 31626 
a Dirember. 9265 8305 18070 15312 16287 31599 


» 0 # 4 


* Totals, 115567 109841 ut 19779 291997 378835 
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WI City, and its Bills; for compare we their 
firſt eight Years, from 1604 to 11, both in- 
cluded, with the eight Vears from the Begin- 
ning of 1738 to the End of 45; in the former 
died 64994 (whereof died of the Plague 
14752) or 8124 yearly. In the latter eight 


Tears were buried 208822, or 26 103 yearly; 
and add we the yearly 3040 diſcovered and 


added by Mr. Maitland, the whole annual 
Totum, at a Medium, is 29143; all which 


can by no Means be allowed to be Citizens, 


and Gentry 


ſince a great Part of the Nobility 


of good Eſtates of both Kingdoms, ſpend the 


Winter there with moſt of their Families, ei- 


ther 


rr it fo OO. mam .. 
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thought too large an ener let us reckon 
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ther to attend the Parliament, for Company, 


Converſation, Buſineſs, or Education of their 


Children; many principal Officers civil and 
military go thither with their Families in Win- 


ter; many of the dignified Clergy; many go 


yearly thither from all Parts of the Country 
to Apprenticeſhips, Journeymen, Services, 
Marriages, for Trade, Places, Sc. Many are 
called to attend the Courts of Juſtice; great 
Numbers 'croud up to the Infirmaries; feverat 


Regiments of Soldiers lie there often from 
| other Parts of the Kingdom ; Foreigners from 


all Parts of Europe come there for Trade, 
many of all which die Yearly there; beſides 
natural and accidental Deaths, ſome are mur- 
thered or executed; all which Strangers, In- 
comers and Lodgers cannot with any Juſtice 


o©#.0. 2 + £% 


or Propriety be reckoned Citizens or Inha- 


bitants, only Sojourners; for theſe we may 
| diſcount 1-7th of the yearly Bills, and the Re- 
mainder will be 249 


80, which multiply by 
28 (ſuppoſing that 1 of ” dies yearly) then the 
Product will be 699440. But if 1-7th be 


all the Incomers and Lodgers Citizens, and 
make no Diſcount for them; then ſuppoſing 
1 of 24 dies yearly, the Product will be 
699432, almoſt 5-1oths of the whole People 
in the Kingdom of Ireland in 1625. This 
find to be the Caſe of ſome Pariſhes, the 
Number of whoſe Families and Souls were 
ſent me with the Abſtracts of their Regiſters. 
However unwholſome ſuch Situations are, the 
City way of Life, in general, is as _ 

With 
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with. Health and long Life. In 1631 all the 
lababitants of the City and Liberties, were 
numbered and found to be 130178; the ſame 
Vear died in the 97 and 16 Pariſhes 6156, 
which multiply by 24 the Product is 147744; 
in that Lear only 274 died of the Plague. 
Some Country Pariſhes bury a Number equal 
to their Inhabitants in 23 Vears. One of 24 
of the Citizens (including Incomers and 
Strangers) is as. few as can be allowed to die 
yearly : I could offer ſome Conjectures for this, 
but what is ſaid is grounded on Facts; and let 
it be remembered, that King Charles numbered 
the Citizens in an Age when the City was 
much healthier, than NOW! the Plagne ex- 
cepted. 5 
Take we, - ahe healthieſt Time of the City 
after Regiſters were regularly kept, till the 
Schiſm broke out in the Church, which was 
from. 1610. to 24, wherein only 884 died of 
the Plague; in theſe Vears were baptized 
407352) buried 122554, or about 1-6th more 
of the latter than the former. But in the 7 
immediately preceding Years, 2-gths more 
buried than baptized, one being 45 176: the 
other 57647, whereof 14121 died of the 
Plague; both theſe were Ip Time when there 
were few. Separatiſts of the reformed Religion 
from the eſtabliſhed Church; hitherto all Pro- 
teſtants were baptized, married, and buried by 
the Church. But when it came to an open 
Rupture, many diflenting Congregations were 
ſet up, the publick Regiſters were neglecded 
or diſuſed, and we are wholly a of 

| them 
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them during all Queen Elizabeth's Reign, a 


Period wherein they would have been of moſt 


Service now, and could have been. moſt de- 
pended on, both Queen and Nation being ſen- 


fible of what they had ſuffered, and apprized 
of the Danger of Recuſants, ſuppreſſed them; 


but oh King James's coming to the Throne, 
after the Gunpowder-Plot, he was ever afraid 


of them, therefore permitted and carefſed 


them; then upon the Spaniſh Match, and 
King Charles T. marrying a Princeſs of France, 
and aſſiſting the French by Sea to beſiege the 


Proteſtants in Rachel, and his writing an obli- 


ging Letter to the Pope, all contributed to in- 


creaſe their Numbers within the Bills of Mor- 


tality eſpecially ; for King James had ſuſpended 


the penal Laws againſt them: the Buryings 
much exceeded the Chriſtenings ever after, 


for during the next Vicenary were baptized 
only 186608, buried 267832, or near as g to 
13. With the next Vicenary began that fatal 
and hitherto unrepaired Breach among Proteſ- 
tants ; and though from 1648 to 60 Recuſants 


were ſuppreſſed, yet the public Regiſters were 


ſo ſhamefully neglected, that the baptized were 
to the buried only as 14 to 255. After the 
Reſtoration, Proteſtant Difſenters were chaſtiſed 
and ſuppreſſed, Popery for the next 28 Years 
aſſumed freſh Spirits and Vigour, having both 
a King and an Heir apparent, that they knew 


elther to be of their own Religion, or no Ene- 


mies to it; during this Time the Baptiſms 
were 344408, the Burials 62 2608, or almoſt 
34 to 62. Thus ſtood the Caſe till the Re- 

N 2 volution, 


1 
volution, from that to 1714 were baptized 
399389, buried 549531, or as 39 to 54. 
From 1714 to 27, baptized 255182, buried 
368877, near 25 to 36, not 1-3d odds; but 
from that to 4.5 incluſive were baptized 274.584, 
buried 448062, or 27 to above 44, or near 
2-5ths, and this under an eminent Decay of 
the diſſenting Proteſtant Intereſt ; which gives 
a clear Proof of the Increaſe of Popery under 
the preſent merciful Reign, far exceeding any 

that has happened ſince the Revolution. Thus 
the Bills of Mortality afford evident Proof of 
the flouriſhing State or Decay of the Proteſtant 
Religion under the ſeveral Reigns, ſince they 
began to be kept regularly. Another great 
Defe& in the City Bills, is their Want of the 
Marriages ; the Uſefulneſs whereof is ſuffici- 
ently obvious in the former Part of this Work; 
nor could I ever hear any good Reaſon for 
their Omiſſion, and if we had them they could 
not be depended on, and ſo of no great 

. n 
From comparing the 15 Vears in this Table 
with the 11 firſt Vears of Graunt's Table, 
wherein the Sexes are diſtinguiſhed, and with 
Dr. Arbethnet's. Table of the Difference of 
Sexes born, (in the Phil. Tranſ.) In Graunt's 
firſt Undecade were baptized Males 55137, 
Females 51217; where the firſt are to the laſt 
near as 14 to 13. In Dr. Arbothnot's Series 
of 46 Years, v2. from 1664 to 1710, were 
baptized Males 329742, Females 408644, 
near 16 to 15: But in our 15 Years, the firli 
are 115567, the laſt 109841, near 20 * 19. 
| OW 


| That as January is the fruitfulleſt, ſo in Sep- 


. 

15 F 8 
How does the Difference of Sexes dwindle ? 
will they continue to do ſo? 2. That Ja- 


nuary, the fruitfulleſt Month, is to June the 
barreneſt, near as 2+ to 17; the Fertility of 


January being owing either to the eccleſiaſtic 


Interdict being taken off the Marriage-Bed at 
Eaſter; or to the religious Abſtinence and 
other Lent Severities, whereby the City Ladies 
have reduced their Bodies to a more impreg- 
nable State; or becauſe in Lent, Plays, Balls, 
AN, Maſquerades, and other Occaſions 
of Night Revellings and Intrigues, happen not 
to be quite ſo faſhionable as in Winter. 3. 


3. 


tember ſeems to be the greateſt Diſproportion 
between the Sexes, Males being to Females 


near as 96 to 87. 4. As the Number of Males 


born exceeds that of Females, ſo the Number 
of Burials of the laſt exceeds that of the firſt, 
being 19 to 18+ , which Difference gives us 


the Proportion of Males more than Females 
that export themſelves to other Places, and 


either ſettle or die elſewhere; as in the Plan- 
tations, Settlements, Fleet, Navy, or Army, Sc. 
which in theſe 15 Vears is 3105, for 5726 
more Males were baptized than Females; but 
3105 more Females are buried than Males, 
Now 8831 is above 1-13th of the whole 
Males chriſtened. Hence Trades and Buſi- 
neſſes call for a much larger Supply of Males 
than Females from the Country, and the Males 
that die in Town add to the Number huried, 
but proportionally ſubtract from the Number 
of Citizens that die abroad. 5. Compare the 
N 3 Exceſs 
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Exceſs of Females buried in theſe 1 5 Years, 
beyond Males, with the firſt Undecade of 
Major Graunt's London Table that has the 
Sexes diſtinguiſhed, v/z. from 1629 to 39, in- 
clufive, . were baptized, Males 55136, buried 
666 50, Females 51217, buried 60283. Here 
Males baptized were to Females near as 14. to 
13. Males buried near as 102, to Females 9; 
ſo that including Incomers, the Overplus of 
Males buried exceeds that of the baptized, 
which ſhews us the ſmall Trade of the City 
then to what it is now, when including all 
Advenæ, 1-13th more Females in Proportion 
are buried than were baptized, and every 13th 
Male Citizen is an Export, beſides all Stran- 
gers. 6. Compare the Increaſe of the City 
from 1732 to 43 incluſive, with this Undecade 

immediately preceding, in the laſt were buried 
300, 184, in the firſt 301,561, 2. e. 1377 odds, 
or an annual Increaſe of about 12 5 Burials at 


a Medium; which according to the Bills of 


Mortality, ſhews the City to be increaſing 
yearly about 3650 Souls, over and above the 
Number of its Exports; which in the above 
11 Years we have ſhewn to be 8831 Males 
more than. Females, or about 646 yearly; 
and that the City may yearly ſend out 646 
more of its own Males Product, there muſt be 
a neceſſary annual Addition of 36 50 Souls. 
Add both, and we have a yearly Addition of 
18734 Males more than Females ; and for the 
annua] Increaſe of 125 Burials, the yearly Ad- 
dition of 3650 Souls. Add both and we havea 
yearly Addition of 22384; or if the yearly Ex- 
port of 646 continue at a ſtand add this to the 
3 : yearly 
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yearly 36 50 freſh Incomers, and it is 4296, abſo- 
jutely neceſſary without Increaſe of Merchan- 


dize, Trade, War, Accidents, &c 43 7 That 
this whole Addition muſt be out of the In- 


creaſe of the Country, is neither neceſſary, nor 
is it true in Fact; for beſides theſe, from all 


Parts of his Majeſty's Dominions, there is a 


large Reſort from other Countries, either 


for Trade, Security, or Curioſity. In King 
Charles II. Reign, about 100000 French Pro- 


teſtants fled to England for Protection, and 
moſtly ſettled here; and ſince the Revolution, 


what Crowds of Germans have come over 


and fix'd? Yet ſuch Crowds of Foreigners 


are ſo far from being a Detriment, that they 


are a great Advantage to a Nation or State, 


for they ſubſtract from the Strength (if not 
Wealth) of the Country they are come from, . 


and add it to the Country where they ſettle ; 
they are a great Benefit and Increaſe to Mer- 
chandize, Manufactories, Trade, and Agri- 
culture, as we ſhall fee more after, and of 


which Holland and England are pregnant 


Proofs: But that they may be ſo, three 


Things are neceſlary, I. That they be not 


crouded into a Corner by themſelves, but 


ſcattered up and down among the Natives. 
2. That there be Marriages and Intermarriages 
between them and the Natives. 3. That they 


be not entruſted with any important Place or 
Office at home, before the ſecond or third 
Generation. 4. That they be allowed no 


publick Policy or Religion, poſſibly, or that 


has often known to be manifeſtly everſive of 
„% 
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Exceſs of Females buried in theſe 15 Years, 
beyond Males, with the firſt Undecade of 
Major Graunt's London Table that has the 
Sexes diſtinguiſhed, v/z. from 1629 to 39, in- 
cluſive, . were baptized, Males 55136; buried 
66650, Females 51217, buried 60283. Here 
Males baptized were to Females near as 14. to 
13. Males buried near as 102, to Females 92; 
ſo that including Incomers, the Overplus of 
Males buried exceeds that of the baptized, 
which ſhews us the ſmall Trade of the City 
then to what it is now, when including all 
Advenæ, 1-13th more Females in Proportion 
are buried than were baptized, and every 13th 
Male Citizen is an Export, beſides all Stran- 
gers. 6. Compare the Increaſe of the City 
from 1732 to 43 incluſive, with this Undecade 
immediately preceding, in the laſt were buried 
300, 184, in the firſt 301,561, i. e. 1377 odds, 
or an annual Increaſe of about 125 Burials at 
a Medium; which according to the Bills of 
Mortality, ſhews the City to be increafing 
yearly about 3650 Souls, over and above the 
Number of its Exports; which in the above 
11 Years we have ſhewn to be 8831 Males 
more than. Females, or about 646 yearly; 
and that the City may yearly ſend out 646 
more of its own Males Product, there muſt be 
a neceſſary annual Addition of 4650 Souls. 
Add both, and we have a yearly Addition of 
18734 Males more than Females ; and for the 
annua] Increaſe of 125 Burials, the yearly Ad- 
dition of 3650 Souls. Add both and we havea 


4 yearly Addition of 22384; or if the yearly Ex- WW 


port of 646 continue at a ſtand add this to the 
„ os yearly 
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yearly 36 50 freſh Incomers, and it is 4296, abſo- 
jutely neceſſary without Increaſe of Merchan- 
dize, Trade, War, Accidents, Sc. 7. That 
this whole Addition muſt be out of the In- 
creaſe of the Country, is neither neceſſary, nor 
is it true in Fact; for beſides theſe, from all 
Parts of his Majeſty's Dominions, there is a 
large Reſort from other Countries, either 
for Trade, Security, or Curioſity. In King 
Charles II. Reign, about 100000 French Pro- 
teſtants fled to England for Protection, and 
moſtly ſettled here; and ſince the Revolution, 
what Crowds of Germans have come over 
and fix d? Yet ſuch Crowds of Foreigners 
are ſo far from being a Detriment, that they 
are a great Advantage to a Nation or State, 
for they ſubſtract from the Strength (if not 
Wealth) of the Country they are come from, 
and add it to the Country where they ſettle; 
they are a great Benefit and Increaſe to Mer- 
chandize, Manufactories, Trade, and Agri- 
culture, as we ſhall ſee more after, and of 
which Holland and England are pregnant 
Proofs: But that they may be ſo, three 
Things are neceſſary, I. That they be not 
crouded into a Corner by themſelves, but 
ſcattered up and down among the Natives. 
2. That there be Marriages and Intermarriages 
between them and the Natives. 3. That they 
be not entruſted with any important Place or 
Office at home, before the ſecond or third 

Generation. 4. That they be allowed no 
publick Policy or Religion, poſſibly, or that 

has often known to be manifeſtly-everſivetof 
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che Conſtitution under which they are ſhel- 
tered. 8. If Major Graunt's Words (P. 41, 
42) are true, where he ſays, fill about "the 
Year 1642, we find the Burials equal with the 
Chriftenings, or near thereabout. In the whole 
Year of 1672, were chriſtened in Paris 48427, 
buried 17584 ; which Difference between Chri- 
ftenings and Buryings, was very agreeable with 
the Difference formerly in the City of London, 
Tf, I fay, theſe Words are true, then London was 
a Place of neither Trade nor Manufactories, 
nay, ſcarce a King's Court, or a Seat of Juf- 
tice ; for we have ſeen already, that even ſmall 
Market-Towns, without either Trade, Manu- 
 fattory, or Court, or even fo much as a Dif. 
ſenter in them, yet bury more than they chri- 
ſten. But that London had then Trade and 
Manufactories (tho' ſcarce comparable to what 
it is now) we prove from his own Tables. For 
take we the above firſt Undecade of his Tables, 
where the Sexes are diſtinguiſhed, we find 
126933 buried, and only 106353 chriſtened; 
1. e. 20580 odds. Take both at a Medium 
yearly, and the Baptized are about 9661, the 
Buried near 11531; ſo that the laſt is near 
2-11ths more than the firſt. (But the annual 
Medium of our 15 Years, is annual Chriſten- 


ings 15027, Burials 25 53, 15 of the firſt to 


25 of the laſt.) But ſuppoſe it be objected, 
that in this Undecade, about 15700 died of 
the Plague; allow it; but here are above 
20000 more buried than chriſtened. If we take 
in his whole firſt Vicenary, it will not mend the 
Matter, for in it were baptized 144229, 755 
rie 
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ried 2678 32, the firſt being to the laſt near as 
144 to 16775, And his ſecond Vicenary is ſtill 


wider, for 1n it were baptized 186608, buried 
267832, or near as 93 to 133 * join both 


Vicenaries, and they make the Chriſtenings 


near as 33 to 433 i. e. about 1-4th odds. 


Thus we ſee what his Equality or ſuperior 
Number of Chriſtenings to Buryings is. 9. It 
is plain from the above, that the great Exceſs 
of Buryings beyond Chriſtenings, is not from 


a great Number of Diſſenters, the Caſe with 
them being different now to what it was in 


Graunt's Time; for though they then buried, 
but not baptized with the Church, yet now 


moſt of them having Burying-Grounds of their 


own, their Buryings are no more entered in 
the public Regiſters than their Chriſtenings : 
But all Foreigners and Country People going 


to London, are baptized firſt, and dying there, 
encreaſe the Exceſs of Funerals. We ſhall 


alſo prove elſewhere, that the City itſelf is 


much unhealthier now than formerly ; there is 


_ alſo a greater Neglect in regiſtering Children, 


often from ſome Prejudices of Parents, or their 


Poverty. 10. The fruitfulleſt Time ſeems 
alſo very fatal; for as the Births in January 


were to thoſe in June, near as 19 to 132, i. e. 
about 1- th odds, ſo was the Death of theſe 
Months as 38 to 27. 11. The Proportion of 
Burials between the fitaleſ and favourableſt of 
thoſe Months, taken together com. ann. we 
{aw above, is near 38 to 25. In the reſt of 
the Months, Mortality ordinarily moves in an 
intermediate Space, between its common Ex- 
treams. 
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treams. 12. Whatever the Autumn might 


formerly be, it is not now the fataleſt Seaſon 
of the Year, nor the healthieſt, ſince in May, 


June, and July, died 86628; in January, 


February, and Merch, 107583 ; ſo that in ge. 
neral the Spring is moſt mortal. But to ſec 
which Months are moſt prolific of Males or 
Females, or to which Sex moſt fatal, if there 
is any Difference, the Table will diſcover it. 
13. From 1732 to 45 incluſive, 5512 more 
Males were baptized than Females, and 3779 


more Females buried than Males; hence 9291 
more Male Exports than Females (over and 
above the great Numbers that flock from all 


Parts of the Country to the City) into the 
Army, Fleets, - Colonies, Trade, &c.- But if 


we. compare Peace and War, we ſhall find 


what the Colonies and Trade require from 
1732 to 38 incluſive. Males buried were 
90877, Females 92543, or 1666 more Fe- 


males buried than Males, in a Time of Peace; 


but during the laſt eight Years of War, Males 


buried 102594, Females 107742, or 5152 


more Females than Males : So that the Army 
and Navy have taken near twice the Number 


of Men in the fame Time that Plantations 


and Trade did ; as alſo fince the War begun, 


there is a ſmall Decreaſe in the Buryings. 
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Totals 


3 4 


545 
1 5 


6514 


6582 
6842 
388 


6785 


13997 


17839 


80443 


37109 


29767 
8997 


213325 
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TABLE 


TABLE r WELT TI 
0 26 laſt Years of the Plague: 


Died of the | 
Total. 
4323 896 5219 
5948 444 6392 
5796 2124 7920 
5670 2352 8022 
6758 2262 9020 
7545 4240 11785 
7486 1803 928 
25504 36644 62208 
17524 1591 1915 
97752 19244 110996 
49309 - 93 $9145 
22710 68596 91306 
10735 1998 12733 
261020 146130 407150 
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| 
| 
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TABLE THIRTEENTH, 


1 


— 


26 Sickly Years. RES Healthy Years, 
Year. |Baptized | |[Buried. | Year.' Baptized Buried. 
1618 7735| 9614|] 1604] 5458 5219 
20 7845 g712]] 11 7014] 7343] 
23] 7945 111120 7985 8072 
24] 8299 12210 19 8127 8009] 
32] 9584] 9535 20] 65701 $5734 
134}. - 98884-32908 1}: 33 | 9997 | © 239% 
49] 582510565 39| 10150] g862| 
52 6128 12574 48 6544 9894 | 
54] ©620| 13247 50 5612 8764) 
56] 7050 13921 71 12510 15729 
58] 62700 14993 75| 11775| 17244) 
Gr] 8855 19771 87 14951 21460 
70 11997] 20198[ 935 13876; 19047 
74 11851] 21201[[ 96] 14861 18638 
31 13355] 23970 3700] 1463919443 
93] 13632 24100 2 15687] 19481 
1701] 15616] 24071 6 15369 19847 
ro] 14928 24620 11] 14706 19833 
14 17495 26569 15 17234 26569 
19] 18413] 28347 17] 184752344 
23] 19e03| 29197 32| 17788| 23358 
26] 18808] 29047 35] 16873] 2353 
29 17060 29722 38] 16060] 25825 
33] 17465 29233] 39] 16181] 25432 
40| 1523t| 30811 1673] 118956 17504 
41 14957! 32169|| 15680 12747| 210530 
Torals s | 311922] $2200 _ Totals |__ 323415] 418136 


| 12439] 1608: 


TABLE 


: 


Fear. [Baptized T 
7014 


8127 
8408 
9901 
10034 
10370 
6544 
6170 
10292 
12510 
13355 
15159 
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Totals | 244182 
— 116274 | 
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Table 1 3; which gives us firſt the Cbri. 
*Renings and Buryings of 26 very fickly Year, 


wherein the Total of Chriſtenings were 311922, 


and the Buryings 522010; fo that the firſt, at 


an annual Medium, is near 12000, the laſt 
20080, or near 3 to 5. The Number of (ri. 


ftenings ſcems to have declined: for. 20 Years 


paſt, having fallen from above 19000 per Ann. 
to 15, 14 3 yea, ſometimes little above 1 3000, 


which is near a third, yet not at all imputable 


to the Diſſenting Interęſi, for that has long 
been viſibly dwindling; but at the ſame time 


Burials keep rifing from 25 to 32000, which 


is another Proof that Diſſenters leſſen. To this 
Table is prefixed the Chriſtenings and Buryings 


of the laſt 26 Vears that the Plague was more 
or leſs in London; and the firſt is 2 1332 5, the 
laſt 4051 50]; ſo that the. firſt is to the laſt, 
near as 21 to 404. But in all theſe 26 Years 
Were only three great Plague Years, vis. 1625, 


36, 65, wherein died 168930, baptized 26472, 


where the firſt is to the laſt, near as 13 to 2; 
though in the fickly Years it was about 26 
to 16. The Mortality of : theſe three great 


Plague Years, is to three of the other moſt 
ſickly Years (viz. 1623, 24, and 58) near as 
4.5 to 1. Here we have alſo 26 of the healthieſt 
Years, wherein were baptized 323415, buried 
4181363 ſo that the firſt is to the laſt, near as 
16 to 204; the Buryings of the 26 healthy 
Years, are to thoſe of the 26 ſickly Years, near 
as 209 to 261,-2..e. about 1-5th odds; for 
in the firſt were buried 418136, in the laſt 
322010. The Chriſtenings alſo of the healthy 


Years, 
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» Years, Were \toi/thoſe of the fickly, neat as 
161 to 156, or little above 1-13th 9982 the 
Chriftenings of the firſt being 32341 5, of the 
laſt 31 19825 So in general the healthieſt Years 
are not the barreneſt, nor the ſicklieſt the fruit- 
fulleſt. If we compare 2 1 of the moſt prolific | 
Years with 21 of the moſt ſterilez the fiſt. 
brings 271520, the laſt 2 44182, which is 
about 1-10th odds, Fenn, there was. FI 
odds between the Buryings of the healthieſt 


and ficklieſt Years in general. Sometimes we 


find the ſicklieſt Years the fruitfulleſt, as in 


10358, 81, 93, 1714, 23, 403 and the healthi- 
eſt Years the barreneſt, as in 1604, 26, 9 5 


1700, 38. Sometimes a very fruitful Year is 


followed by a very mortal and fickly one, as 


in 1619, 35, 48, 63,3 and mortal ones often 
ſucceded by very fruitful, as 1610, 18, 2% 24, 
27, 38, 63, 71, 1724, 343 as though Nature 
ſought either to prevent, or quickly repair the 
Loſs by Death. In general, the next Year 
after ſickly or mortal ones, is prolific in Pro- 
portion to the Breeders lelt; 60 r many of the 
weak, ſickly, declining Conſtitutions being cut 


„ 


city to the Survivers. 
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Table 15, ſhews what Havock Mortality 
has made of all Ages, in every Month from 
January 1, 1728, to Fanuary 1, 1743, viz. 
15 Vears. Where, 1. The ſuperior Mortality 


of January, February, and March occurs a ſe- 


cond time, there being about 1-4th more bu- 
ried in them than in June, July, and Auguſt. 


In September, October, and November were 
buried 102146: ſo that the Spring Mortality 


exceeds the Autumnal, near as much as the 
Mortality of fickly Years exceeds that of 


healthy. 2. We ſee how many died in every 


Decade under go; and how few of every 100 


exceed that Age. 3. What Month is in ge- 
neral moſt fatal to every Age. Thus the Death 
| of Children under 2 Years old in September and 
Ofober, is to that of June and July as 27 to 


21. The Death of Children from 2 to 5 Years; 


old in March, April, May, and September, 


is to that of June, Fuly, Auguſt, and Novem- 
ber, as 12 to 10. From 5 Years old to 10, 
the Death in January, February, March, May, 
June, and December, is to that in the other fix 
Months as 19 to 172. From 10 to 20, De- 


cember, January, and February, are fataleſt; 


May, July, and Auguſt mildeſt ; Deaths in the 


firſt being to thoſe in the laſt as 175 to 14. 
From 20 to go, January, February, and 
March are more mortal than June, July, and 


Auguſt ; the firſt being to the laſt near as 4 to 


3. From zo to 40, January, March, Novem- 


ber, and December, are more deſtructive than 


June, July, Auguſt, and September; the firſt 


being to the laſt about as 13 to 10. The 


Fr: „Death 
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Death of thoſe between 40 runs {> January, Ml. 
December, February, and March, is to that of 
the ſame Ages in June, July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, near as 14 to 11. From go to 60, 
January, March, and December are worſt, 
June, July, and Auguſt mildeſt ; for the De- 
ſtruction of the firſt three Months is to that of 
the laſt near about 5 to 34. From 60 to 70, 
December, January, February, and March, 
exceed June, July, Auguſt, and September, 
about as 41+ des 3% From 70o to $0 the 
Caſe is much the ſame; for the Death of the 
firſt 4 Months is to that of the laſt, as 38; 
to 22. From 80 to 9o, the Death of Januar), 
February, and March exceeds that of June, 
July, and Auguſt, as 4 does 2, or it is double. 
From go and upwards, December, January, 
and February are more fatal than Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, and October; the firft being to the laſt 
near as 33 to 15%. 4. By looking above, we ſes 
from what Ages chiefly, Monthly Mortalities do 
ariſe ; e. g. that of September and October, from 
Children under 2 Years old, which yet are the 
healthieſt Months to thoſe abovego Years old. 5. 
If we compare the preſent State of the London 
Bills of Mortality, with what. they were 80 or 
go Years ago, in Captain Graumt's Time, we 
ſhall find they differ pretty much, as appears 
from the Computation, how many die out of 
each Hundred born, of all Ages; for then only 
36 of each 100 died under 6 Years old, and 24 
from 6 to 16 Years, then only 40 of the 100 
remained; but now 36 die under 2 Yeats 
old, and 9 more under 5, and ſcarce 7 more 
die from 5 to 20 Years old; ſo that 47 ftill 
\ N ſurviwe 


9 that 
zrent now, with ca to the ſeveral = 

han it was then. From 16 to 26 Years old 
he computes 1 5 per Cent. to die; but they are 

not above 8. From 36 to 46 he allows only 4, 
ut in reality above ꝗ die in that Decade. From 

6 to 56 he computes 3, though we find them 
above 6. From 66, to 76 he allows only of 
; inſtead of LY At the End of 8 5 Years he 
nds only 1 alive, we find 3; which Dif- 
erences muſt make a very great Variation in 
he Computation of Annuities for Life. 6. 
From this Table we juſtly infer, that the ſun- 
Iry Ages of the preſent living Inhabitants ſtand 
hus in London; of every 100, 49 are under 


„ 0 Vears old, and only 507 above it; 465 
A doe 20, 475 above 30, above 40, 30 toy 
100 bove 50, 2175 above Co, 1355 above 70 7 


bove 80, 35, above 90, 15+ - Thus we "pps 
e Chances of the Length of human Life. 7. 
rom this Table we ſee, that near I- th Part 
nore die under 2 Vears old, than die from 2 


fa d 40 Years old; or very near as many die 
# nder 2, as die from 2 to 45 Years old. 
l : gain, more die under 8 Years old than from 
"" to 53 3 again, more die between 20 and 30. 
my han in the'laſt 15 Years before, 7. e. from 5 
| ; 20, 8, Did only 36 of each 100 die under. 
Years of Age, 90 Years ago? and now 4 5+ 
4+ Wir under 5; then ſee. the ſhockin 8. Effects of 
en ur new and delicate Ways of nurſing and rear- 
3 p Children, far more of them are ſent into 


e Country now than formerly; ſome are de- 
O 2 nied 
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nied all Breaſt, ard. mutt be 


the Spoon; many muſt not draw at the Mo. 
ther's Breaſt, but muſt have a. ſtrange Nurſe 
the Cheapneſs of whoſe Wages are conſidere 
more than the Goodneſs of her Conſtitution, 
Other Dames are too delicate to ſuffer ther 
Babes to be in the Houſe to offend their Noſe 
and Ear, but muſt be ſent away, no matter 
whither or to whom? Others muſt not be al. 
lowed a Cradle in the Day, and others not 
admitted to Bed at Night, Sc. by which and 
other means, tiear 1- 10th of the Citizens an 
deſtroyed in their Infancy, more than uſed i 
die formerly. 9. By comparing this with the 
former Table, we. find, that thoagh more 
Males are born than Females, yet far more 
Females are buried than Males ; therefore there 
are more in London of Females above 20 Year 
old than of Males, by a 6th or 7th Part. Now 
of every 1000 Souls alive, only 475 are aborxe 
20 Years of Age; yet the Number of Ex 
ports of Males above Females being above 
1-7th Part, there will not remain above 202 
Males above 20 Vears old: Then with Graun, 
to draw an Army of 81233 fighting Men out 
of London and Weſtmmſter, above 20 Year 
old each; they muſt then contain © 4.00000 
Souls. But here we include all Males above 
20 to 100 and upwards. * But if from the 
above 202 you ſubtract 27, for all above 60, 
according to the Table, then only 175 fighting 


Men of all Ranks and Conditions, healthy and 
diſeaſed, Gc. out of every 1000 Souls all 


remain, Len to draw out t the above Army of 


Men 


egbenp of wit | 
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6 en from 20 to 60, there muſt be 464000 
Souls alive, including all Sexes, Ages, Ranks, 


| Profeſſions, and Stages of Life, from higheſt 


to loweſt, from moſt reverend to moſt profane. 


This Part of his Computation is not far wide; 


but then ſuppoſing London buries a Number 
equal to its preſent Inhabitants in 23 Years, 


(which in this Place we only ſuppoſe) then 
2000 ſuch Men between 20 and 60 muſt be 


buried yearly; and every 1000 Souls affords. 
only 175 ſuch Men, then the Burials com. Ann. 
But from 1653 to 


muſt have been 20000. 
oz they exceeded not 13000 one Year with 


another; even then when Diſſenters were bu 


ried at the eſtabliſhed Church, and conſe- 
quently had the ſame Chance as others to be 
regiſtered, But this happens from reckoning 


zo or 32 Years to bury a Number equal to 
the Inhabitants; but in its proper Place, and 
upon better Evidence, we have computed its 
But ſuppoſing Van Hoey's late 


Inhabitants. 
Report to the States General be true, that the 
French King could raiſe co00000 fighting 


Men; then including all Ages from 20 to 60, 
Ranks, Conditions, and Profeſſions, Perſons 


ſound and unſound, ſick and healthy, accord- 
ing to the Table before us, that King's Do- 
minions muſt contain 29030000 Souls, which 
ſeems leſs incredible, than to find Funds to pay 
ſuch an Army; ſuppoſing either Graunt or 
King's Computation of the People of England 


to be juſt, either at the Reſtoration or Revo- 


> 


lution : But ſuppoſing London contains 699432 
douls in it, only 175 of theſe per Mille be- 


O 3 ing 
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ing Males between 20 and 60 Year of Ape, fi 
to bear Arms, it can ſend out Males of that 
Age, of all Ranks, Qualities, and Conditions, 
an Army of 87429 fencible Men. But as 6, 
is too old and crazy, let us take from 16 to 56, 
and ſuppoſing each 1000 People may afford 
202 ſuch Men; then the City may nit 
a F 13 | = 
141587 ſuch Men, including blind, lame, c 
| otherwiſe diſeaſed: A vaft Army for an 
City! Es 
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TABLE SIXTEENTH. 


Of Diſeaſes and Caſualties of Three Octenaries. 
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 [AbBoraves and Still-born © | | 3798]! "of 20 361 I of N 78 1 ö 77 
Chryſoms and Infants 177301 of 4 | 916211 of 1143 1 
Convulſions I 22321 of 35 | 65841 of Ie Gage? 1 of 3Z | 
| Shin. cough * | 88211 of 2% I. 
Chicken and Swine Pox 36 of 21835 1281 of 8632 1 
Fluxes and Small Pox 254711 of 30+ 618901 of 1645 1606; 1 of 1 
| Meaſles 2101 * 3991 of 2595 1927/1 of 112 
Hen 1 1 15 2401 of 8992 8 
ead-mold Shot, Horſe | | 3 5 t trot * of 10 
Rickets e 119 I of 695} | 31600 of 42% ĩ 
| Scald Head | 2|t of 517852 
2 N gas Thruſh, — | 282 L of 2783 | 4371 of 37 
| Feet | 338211 of 232 7358401 of 1334 [111351 of 194 
| — 1811 of 434 WEE! of 84 | 7691 of 2805 
Worms 17901 of 4394 53|1 of 19544 | 9711 of 2225 
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In this 1 ft Table .of e apd "C2- 
ſualties We have the Numbers that died du- 
ring three Ockegarie, at diſtant and diffe- 
rent Periods, The firſt begins with 362g, 
and ends with 1636, and will be a kind 
of Key to the other twa. The ſecond begins 
with 1653 and ends with 1660. The third 
with 1734, and ends with 1742; 39 and 43 
are omitted to make the Number in each — 
In the firſt Column of the Table we haveithe 
Names of the Diſeaſes, in the 2d the Number 
that died of each Difſcaſe; in the 3d the Pro- 


"% - + . —— 
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portion that ſuch as die in the firſt Claſs, bear 
to the whole that died in that Octenary. Af- 
ter the firſt, Claſs, or that of Childrens Diſcaſes, 
the Children buried are not included in the re- 
naining four Claſſes; but the Sum total tha. 
died not of Childrens Diſeaſes, but died g, 
others, is carried through each Article of al, 
vidend of each Octenary, The 4th and 5th 
Columns are the fame for the 2d Octenary, Mt 
at the 2d and 3d were for the firſt. The b 
6th and 7th Columns are for the 3d Octenary, 
the ſame as the other two. A ſtrict arith- 
metical ar mathematical Diviſion is not here 
Intended; 1, Becauſe, the Proportions being 
only giyen in the groſs, are much plainer and. 
caſier, and come pretty near the Truth. 3. 


8 wal j 


This prevents the Trouble of Fractions, whicl 

muſt have run into Fluxions, without anſwer- 
Ing ac uſeful Purpoſe. Theſe. Proportions + 
ave much Trouble both in explaining and 


* 


reading, In 
* 8 In 


(6204 We 
In this Table the Articles in the common 


Bills are much ' tranſpoſed, for inſtead of fol- 


_ lowing the alphabetical Order throughout, the 
firſt Claſs contains the Diſeaſes proper to Chil- 
dren; the 2d thoſe common to Children and 
grown-up Perſons; the zd thoſe proper to 
Adults and Aged; the 4th external Diſeaſes ; 

the 5th unnatural or viola Deaths. Here 
Death is conſidered either as natural or violent; 


' the firſt either in Childhood, or in a more ad- 


vanced State, or in Adults or Aged, and that 
either in inward or outward Griefs; the laſt 
either accidental, as drowned out of Ships or 
Boats, or by waſhing or bathing, ſtarved by 
Hunger or Cold, ſcalded to Death, overlaid, bit- 
ten by Animals, murthered, ſmothered, bruiſed, 
or having their Bones broken; and ſuch other 
Accidents as depend on Men's Trade and Em- 
ployment: Or as the Effect of their own 
Wickedneſs, as the French-Pox, exceſſive 
Drinking, Cc. or ſuch as fall by their own 
bloody Hands immediately, or by common 
Juſtice. In all Bills or Tables of Caſualties 
and Diſeaſes, ſome of the Totals are always 
loſt; either from the Diſeaſes of ſome being 
concealed from the Searchers, or not returned 
to the Clerk's-Hall, and overlooked by them, 
or not fit to be mentioned as Fluor albus, © 
Lochia, Menſes nimii, &c. Thus the Total 
that died in the firſt Octenary of our Table is 
78604. But in the Table of Chriſtenings and 
Buryings, we ſee their Number is 9022 5. In 
the 2d- Octenary the Number in our Table 
Rands 103 571, but in the Table of Buryings 
-. 


* 
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it is 1069 . In the 3d Octenary, the Total 
of theſe 3 Years Buryings was 221292, but in 
this Table it is only 215812. There is a con- 
fiderable Difference in | SV 's ſundry Tables 
for the ſame Years, for the Table of his an- 
nual Caſualties taken is one Number, it's ano- 
ther in his Quaternions of the ſame Years, and 
a third in his Table of Chriſtenings and Bury- 
ings. In the old Table we have Bleach, Ca- 
lenture, Wolf, (omitted here) Chryſoms, Faw 
fallen, Headach, Plague in the Guts, Plague, 
Shingles, Stitch, Swine and Chicken-Pox, Wen, 
Tiffick, &c. But the new has theſe that the 
old wanted, viz. (Aſthma, which was Tiflick, 
ind therefore joined them in this Table) Bed- 
ridden, Diabetes, Chincough, Headmoildſhot, 
Inflammation, Miſcarriage, Mortification, Raſh, 
Rheumatiſm, Morbus Cholera. Some Names 
are only changed, as Mortification for Gangrene, . 
Blaſted for Planet-ftruck ; and ſome are omit- 
ted; others are added, as Diabetes, Rheuma- 
tiſm, r | 
©O8/. Firſt, the Number of Abortives 0 far 
advanced toward the due Time of Birth, as 
to deſerve Burying and Regiſtering is about 1 
of 20; but a great Number of Conceptions 
being loſt before they arrive at that Bulk and 
Time, we are not to imagine theſe to be all 
the Miſcarriages that happen. 2. In the 2d, 
but eſpecially in the laſt Octenary, the Num- 
ber of Abortives lefſens much, either from their 
being interred privately, or not at all in the. 
common Burying-Places, and ſo neither regiſ- 
tered nor returned. * The old Article of 
| Chry ſoms 
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cioully: left out, not as it expreſle any DR, 


But rather the Age of the Infants, vis. ſuch as 
died within the Month, either of unknown 
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Diſtempers, or ſuch as fall not under our 


Senſes. But Convülſſons falling under the Senſes 

of the Spectators, Were rightly made a ſeparate 
Article. Hence 1 nt Article of C 
 wulfons (beſides the real Increaſe of the Diſea 

i monſttouſly ſwelled beyond its juſt Bounds, 


ent Article of £0 
ſe) 


by thraſting inte it, all that die within the 
Month, of Diſeaſes not obvious and certain. 


4. Diſeaſes of the firſt Claſs ſeem, more pecu- 


am, 


FE apjlee. 5 Lejes, od, (8 Ie 6F> 
cepted, as Chin-cough, Small-Pox, an 


Meaſles.) 


» 


5. Abortives and Still-bern, are to thoſe born 


alive at full Time, but die under 5 Years old, 
near as 1 to 82 in the firſt Octenary; and as 1 
to 101 in the ad, and as 1 to 20 in the 3d; 
not that Mothers are ſtronger and more reten- 
tive now than formerly, but fewer are regiſ- 

| tered, and in many Places none are regiſtered 
at all. 6. Such as in the preſent Bills are ſaid 


to die convulſed, or within the Month (exclu- 


five of Abortive and Still- born) are above 61 
of 94 of thoſe that die under 5 Years old. 
AL n o © -Y 3. x24 $1.3 a8 #4... Con LESS 
7. Such as, outlive the Month have ſtill two 
fatal Diſeaſes impending their Childhood, vz. 
Small-Pox (wit 


» -- 


(with which I take in Chicken-Pox, 
Meaſfes, and Raſh) and Tecthing. Such as die 


of the firſt, are to the whole born alive at full 
Time, but die under 5 Years old, as 1 to 9+ 
in the firſt Octenary, as 1 to 5 in the ſecond, 
and as 4 to 21 in the third. The * 
* e e ee 
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of the hot Negimen is viſible in the ſeconds. 
and I am afraid of the too general Practice of 
Bleeding, ( without due Regard to the Air, 

| Seaſon, Age, and Conſtitution of the Sick) 
among Children of the middle Rank, and the 
Vulgar's too liberal Uſe of Saffron; Diaſcor- 

dium, Mithridate, Surfeit-Waters, and the Tef- 
zaccous Powders, in the third Octenary: And 
alſo to the greater Intemperance, Luxury, Ir- 
regularities, and Careleſſneſs of Parents and _ 
| Nurſes. 8. Teething, ſuch as are born alive 
but die of this, are to the whole that die under 
5 Years old in the firſt and third Octenary, as 
1 to 82; in the ſecond as 1 to 42. Here is ſtill 
more viſible the deſtructive Effects of the hot 
Regimen in Teething Fevers. 9g. The Num- 
bers that die of Childrens Diſeaſes, or under 

5 Years old, in the firſt Octenary, are about. 
15 of 39; in the ſecond, 37 of 103; in the 
third, 39 of 215, or 49 to 1075. But had 
we as exact and full a Regiſter for the ſecond 
and third Octenaries, as for the firſt; the 
Number that dies under 5 Vears old would 

be greater. As the above Vices prevail among 
Parents, Death proportionally increaſes its 
Conqueſts over their wretched diſeaſed Pro- 
geny. What a fatal Time is Infancy and 
Childhood to young Citizens! If the Dif- 
ference between the firſt and laſt Octenary be 

ſo great, in little more than a Century, how 
few Children are Citizens like to bring up af- 

ter a few more Centuries? 10. In the laſt 
Octenary 99022 died of Children's Diſeaſes, 

and in the whole eight Years 100359 died 


* 
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under 
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under 5 Years old. Subſtract the firſt froni the 


laſt of theſe, only 1337 remains, which is the 
Number of -all under 5 Years old that died of 
Diſeaſes of the ſecond Claſs, or common to 
Children and Adults, which is not one of 75. 
This alſo proves, that not one of 75 Perſons 


above 5 Vears old dies of Children's Diſeaſes, 
and how many Children above 5 Vears old die 


of Small- Pox, Meaſles, an Chin-cough ;' fo 
that few Children die of other Diſeaſes in the 
City. 11. There are fome Diſeaſes on the 


Decline, as though they would wear out, ag 
the Rzichets, whereof 1 of 32 Children died, 


in the ſecond Octenary, but in the third ſcarce 


one of 367 that die of Children's Diſeaſes, die 


of that, Sore Mouths, Thruſh, and Canter ; z in 
the ſecond Octenary, died of this 1 of 2 37 of 
all that died of Children's Diſeaſes, but in the 
third ſcarce one of 3083 die of it. Agues, 
whereof one of 40 of the whole chat died of 


Fevers, died; now ſcarce 1 of 1100 that die 

of Fevers die of. this: This Diſtemper has at 
ſeveral Times prevailed for a long Series of 
Years, and has ſometimes raged like a Plague. 
In 1664 they diſappeared, and ſcarce came on 
the Stage before 78 ; but from 1720 to 29, 


they and Remittents afflicted the whole Nation 


grievouſly ; and now as to their Severity, eſ- 
pecially their Mortality, they are extinct, but 
as they decreaſe, other Fevers increaſe. The 
Bloody-Flux made ſtrange Havock formerly; 


in the firſt Octenary, when 12 of 91 that died 
in the ſecond Claſs, died of it, and in the ſe- 


cond Octenary only 1 of 21, but now not- 


above 8 
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above 1 of 963. Ruptures, whereof died 1 of 
733, of the ſecond Claſs; then 1 of 456; 
laſtly, 1 of 597. Falling-Sickneſs is fallen 
from 1 of 786 of the ſecond Claſs to 1 of 
29664. The- Gravel, Stone, and Strangury 
was firſt 1 of 125, then 1 of 130, now only 
one of 212 of the ſecond Claſs. Lethargy in 
the ſecond Octenary was about one of 1130 of 
the ſecond Claſs, now 1 of 1468. Liver- 
grown and Spleen was 1 of 50, then 1 of 14.3, 
now only one of 1493 of the ſecond Claſs. 
9uinſey was 1 of 344, now 1 of 522. Cholera 
Morbus was 1 of 478, now 1 of 786. For 
the third Claſs; they that died in Ch:/dbed, 
were at firſt as 5 to 31; then as f of 7, now 
only one of 1 1 of that whole Claſs. Grzef was 
1 of 68 at firſt, now one of 281. Riſing of 
the Lights, whatever it is, was firſt 1 of 14; 
then 1 one of 7, now 1 of 203. Stoppage 
| of the Stomach was 1 of 10, now 1 of 16. 
or the fourth Claſs, ſuch as died of outward 
Greefs and Sores, were to the whole that died 
above 5 Years old, of natural Deaths, in the 
firſt Octenary, near as 1 to 38, in the ſecond 
as 1 to 39, in the third as 1 of 114. 
12. As ſome. Diſeafes are wearing out, ſo 
others are gathering freſh Vigour and greatet 
Strength; are both more frequent and fatal, 
as Convulfions, (including Chryſoms and Infants, 
as in the preſent Bills) in the ſecond Period 
they were but 6 of x 5 of all the firſt Claſs, in 
the laſt Octenary above 61 of 94. Were the 
Cauſe of this prodigious Increaſe enquired in- 
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to, perhaps the Æra would be found to com- 
mence from Parents too general and fatal Ac- 
quaintance with ſpirituous Liquors, for between 
1670 to 88, this Article roſe from 1600 to 
4000. This is the more probable, if we look into 
Inland remote Country Places, which tho fully 
expoſed to the Inclemency of Weather, yet 
have in a great Meaſure the Happineſs to 
be unacquainted with Spirits, and other ſtrong 
Liquors, Ale excepted ; there this Diſeaſe keeps 
to its old State. The Chincougb is not men. 
tioned in the two former Octenaries, but in 
the third 1 of 106 of the firſt Claſs, die of it. 
The Mortality of Small- Pox and Meaſles is in- 
creaſed from 1 of ꝗ to 4 of 21. Dropfies of 
the Head not named in former- Bills makes 
a conſiderable Figure in the preſent, it being 
the Death of 1 of 85 in the firſt Claſs, Thruſt 
is more fatal now than before; Afhma and 
Tick is riſen from 1 of gg of the ſecond Claſs, 
to 1 of 19. The Collick is advanced from 1 
in 196 of that Claſs, to 1 of 39. N 
tions and Dropfies ſeem to decreaſe a little. 
But the Danger of Fevers and Purples increaſes 
more. Faundice is riſen from 1 of 98 to 1 
of 78. Inflammations and Mortifications are 
two new growing Articles. Palſy is from 1 
of 307 to 1 of 278. Pleuriſies from 1 of 
440 to 1 of 205. In the third Claſs, Apo- 
plexies and ſudden Deaths, are riſen from 1 of 
46 of that Claſs, to little more than 1 of 13 

Dr. Cole obſerves, that this Diſeaſe was fre- 
quenter, and the Article increaſed after the in- 

| tenſely 
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tenſely cold Winter of 1683. In the laſt Oc- 
tenary, we had the Winter of the Beginning of 
1740 more ſevere, if not ſo long ; but as ſome 
Epidemic Diſeaſes or Accidents have been 
found more hurtful to the nervous Syſtem, than 
clear cold Seaſons; ſo perhaps it would be 
found on Search, that few Ages have been 
freed from ſuch rigid Weather, without lea- 
ving ſome Taint on certain Conſtitutions, The 
Gout is advanced from 1 of 205 to 1 of 54, 
Lunacy, from 1 of 189 to 164. Unnatural 
or violent Deaths from 1 of 36 to 1 of 28) &c. 
The French-Pox is more frequent than for- 
merly, though few dying of the Diſeaſe are 
entered under that Article. It's ſurprizing if 
the terribleſt Symptoms of that Diſtemper have 
been on the Decline ever ſince the great Cold 
of 1740; if ſo; together with its Virulence, 
that Diſeaſe itſelf may in Time diſappear, The 
Gout muſt increaſe, whilſt its Parents, Luxury, 
Idleneſs, Whoredom, and Drunkenneſs abound 
ſo much. Exceſſive Drinking had neither Name 
nor Place in the old Table, now it makes a, 
handſome Article. Though Conſumptions are 
pretty much at a ſtand, yet Fevers grow 
more fatal. Conſumption is a moſt exten- 
hve Article, comprehending not only moſt. 
Diſtempers of the Breaſt, but all Atropbies, 
Emaciations, flow lingering Diſorders, and pro- 
bably Hæmorrbages, as that Article is now 
dropped in the Bills; and all from a Catarrh 
to Spotted, Malignant Fevers are put into 
Fevers. „ 


_— From 


L 
From the Whole, it appears, 1. That every 
Age increaſes in Vice and Wickedneſs, for in 
the firſt Octenary, ſuch as were killed acci- 
dentally, were to ſuch as procured their own 
Death, as 5 to 1. In the ſecond as 14 to 
5; in the third as 11 to 9, . e. four Times 
more than in the firſt. But had we their true 
Number, the laſt would far exceed the firſt 
Sort of Deaths. 2. That the moſt beneficial 
Remedies, or Specifics, in ſome Diſeaſes, were 
the Diſcovery of Chance not Philoſophy, as 
the Bark for Intermittents and Remittents; 
Tpecacuanab and Rhubarb, Mr. Maitland's 
* Inoculation for the Small-Pox, &c. But theſe 
Chance Diſcoveries are vaſtly improved, made 
more ſafe and ſucceſsful by Philoſophy. z. 
Since chance Diſcoveries have leſſened the 
Danger and Mortality of ſeveral Diſeaſes, 
ought not this to call us off from Theories and 
Philoſophy, to a more cloſe Attention to, and 
Reaſoning from Practice and Obſervations: | 
Obſervation, I mean, not each Man his own, 
for young elated Practitioners, and ſuch as 
Have had little to do, have no Fund of Prac- 
tice to reaſon from; but they ſhould call in 
and collect as it were into one Syſtem, and di- 
geſt and methodize all the good Hiſtories of 
Diſeaſes they can find, from Fippocrates's 
Time to their own, and reaſon from them; 
and I will venture to ſay, that ſuch in general 
will be more ſucceſsful and uſeful Practitioners, 
than they would be, if Maſters of all the ſun- 
dry Syſtems of Philoſophy, that have been in 
4. — — ; Vogu 
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Vogue from Eſculapius's Days to this Time, 
this would be no difficult Taſk to prove. Such 


will not only be greater Maſters of the Diag- 


noſtic and Prognoſtic Parts; but he only can 
tell, e. g. when and where extravagant Quan- 
tities of the Bark will not ſtave off above one, 
or almoſt a few Paroxyſms of Intermittents, 
and yet even in that Conſtitution, how to make 
it ſucceſsful. He knows when and where a 
few ſmall Doſes of it, or even a few Salt 


Draughts alone, will do the Buſineſs quickly. 


When the Bark given in any, or different 
Forms, 1s little ſhort of Homicide. He is not 


at a Stand to know when and where Bleeding, 


or refraining it, in Inflammatory, or other Fe- 
vers, is certain Death, or Recovery. He 
knows when one Sort of Opiate is beneficial 

and other Kinds hurtful, or all of them are 
injurious: He is apprized when the mildeſt 
Laxative (as Syrup of ſtewed Pruans) will 


prove a Hyper- catbarſis, and even endanger a 


Dyſentery; and when the powerfulleſt Ca- 
thartics, as Scamony and Colocinth in moderate 
Doſes, will ſcarce operate: He knows when, 
or what kind of Evacuations are proper, or 
when to uſe Alteratives, and of what Sort, 
whether cold, temperate, or warm, &c. And 
knowing theſe from Obſervation, his Philo- 
ſophy will quickly ſuggeſt the Reaſon of them, 
and how and when, to uſe them to the beſt Pur- 
pole. 4. That the Improvements in Surgery 
in general, have far out-ſtripped thoſe in Phy- 
lick. Several Things have contributed to this: 
ns "4 The 


e 9 
The firſt generally falls under the outward 
Senſes, the other under the Intellect only; 
which ſhews Reaſoning from Facts to be much 
better and ſurer, than from Theories; the firſt 
being from certain Truths, the other from 
Imagination and Fancy. As Surgery falls more 
under the external Senſes, and ſo leſs liable to 
Deception, ſo it lies in a narrower Compaſs than 
Phyſick, and depends chiefly on Dexterity of 
Hand directed by a good Judgment. We find 
that Men of the greateſt Merit in Surgery, 
though they have generally leſs Learning, yet 
they often compenſate that by a cloſer Appli- 
cation to the Study of their own Profeſſion, 
without jumbling the finite Mind, and mixing 
Studies of a different Nature from their own, 
as of the Drammatiſts, Poets, Claſſicks, Ar- 
chitecture, Politicks, Hiſtory, Criticks, Lo- 


gicks, Cc. They are allo leſs liable to Theo- 


ries and falſe Reaſonings, have not that Con- 
tempt of the Ancients, nor of Obſervations 
built on Practice, improved and directed by 
the Underſtanding, and raiſed to the Pitch of 
Truth by a long Enquiry into the Effects of 
Diſeaſes and Medicines, Nor are they ſo lia- 


ble to be attached to ſome one or two favourite 


| Medicines, which they think deſerve to be 
eſteemed Panaceas ; either becauſe they found 
them ſucceſsful in a few Caſes at their firſt 
ſetting, out, or from a natural Inclination to 
extol and aſcribe factitious -Virtues to Tome 
Medicines, as ſome do. the Bark, others Salt 
Draughts, or Salt Draughts and Pectoral De- 
5 CO Ction, 
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coction, others Cinnabarines or Mercurials, or 
the volatile Spirits, or Acids, or teſtaceous 
Powders, or Purging and Bleeding, Sc. Others 
again preſcribe proper Medicines, but generally 


in ſuch pitiful Doſes, as though they were 


afraid of Poiſoning inſtead of Curing. Some 


take in a larger Circle of Medicines, but from 


ſome falſe Idol, (as Baglivi terms it) or others 


may preſcribe in ſuch a random, tumultuous 


Way, as rarely ſucceeds well. Others may 


imagine, that keeping ſteadily to the ſame In- 


tentions in the ſame Diſeaſes, at all Times, will 
be equally ſucceſsful at all Times, than which 
nothing is more falſe: Others have a dextrous 


Knack in diſcovering a Smatch of the Gout, 
Fever, Scurvy, or Hippo in all Diſeaſes ; others 
will reliſh nothing but what is the Product of 


the Furnace, by Crucible and Retort ; or be- 


Eyes, or hear with theif own Ears, as though 
all were Liars but they, and ther eby give 
Suſpicion that they themſelves are ſuch. Some 
will work all by Evacuations, and none by Al- 


lieve nothing but what ee ſee with their own 


teratives, others exclude Evacuants from any 
Share, and depend wholly on Alteratives, whilſt 
a third rightly joins both, Cc. Theſe are a few 
of the Impediments that have obſtructed the 
Growth of Phyſick, a great many more may 
be ſeen in the laſt named ingenious excellent 
Author. 5. The Improvements in Surgery, 


ſeem to hint, that the late minuter Diſcoveries 
in Anatomy are not ſo uſeful and aſſiſtant to the 


Phyſician as to the Surgeon, 6. That the 


P 4 Surgeon 
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Surgeon has frequent new Lights and Helps 
given him by Amputation, Incifion, and Aper. 
tures making in living Bodies, that the Phy- 
ſician wants in the Eviſceration and Encerology 
of dead Bodies. 7. The late great and uſeful 
Improvements in Surgery ſhould excite the 
Emulation of Phyſicians, to ſearch out other 
and more ſucceſsful Methods for the Cure of 
thoſe Diſeaſes which ſeem ſtill, from our Ta- 
ble, to increaſe their virulent, fatal Nature, as 
Convulſions, Small- Pox, Fewers,  Apoplexies, 
Conſumptions, &c. And to ſee how they came 
by their Attainments. Whether by Theories, 
or attending to Reaſoning on a juſt Hiſtory | 
and Effects of Diſeaſes and Medicines. 8. 
Some Diſeaſes either go and return at ſome yet 

unknown Periods, after they have arrived at a 
certain Acme, or they riſe to a Height and then 
quite vaniſh, as the Rickers, Leproſy, Bloody- 
Flax, Letbargy, Diabetes, Kc. 9. When we 
compare the ſundry Totals of different Octe- 
naries, we are not to imagine, either that the 
City increaſes proportionably, excluſive of ta- 
king new Pariſhes into the Bills; or that Pa- 
riſhes proportionable to the Increaſe, are added 
to the Bills; but it's from both; for only in 
the laſt Vear of the firſt Octenary ſix new Pa- 
riſhes were added, wz2. Hackney, Iſhington, 
Lambeth, Newington, Rotherhith, and Stepney, 
whoſe Buryings we have all the. Years of the 
ſecond Octenary. But what Proportion theſe 
Pariſhes bear to the Whole, is rene 


(2177) 
to ſay, without conſulting either Sir Hans 5 
Shane's Bills, or applying to the Clerk's Hall. 
10. In comparing the Bills of ſundry Periods 
to find the State of Health and Diſeaſes, a Se- 
ries of Years ſhould be taken in that contain 
various Seaſons, Conſtitutions of the Air, and 


State of Foods. Thus 1735 and 39 were cold 
rainy Years, the beginning of 40 the greateſt 


Froſt that probably we have had for ſeveral 
Centuries paſt, for at Lammas after, the Earth 


was ſtill hard frozen a little way under the 
Surface; and on Michaelmaſs-day our River 


was frozen over from ſide to ſide; 38 and 39 
were Vears of uncommon Plenty of all Provi- 
ſions for Man and Beaſt, producing ſufficient 


(if well managed) for four Years; 41 and 42 
were Years of Drought, Dearth, and Scarcity, 
and probably it rank have been ſo, had not 
the great Froſt happened ; for by the two for- 


mer Years luxuriant Crops, the Earth had in a 
manner exhauſted and impoveriſhed itſelf by 
Vegetation, 11. By comparing the Bills of 


Mortality of different Periods, we not only 


ſee the State of Health and Diſeaſes, but the 


q Flouriſhing or Decay of Trade, the Growth of 


Riches or Poverty, the Continuance of Liberty 


and Property, or Invaſion of Tyranny, are vi- 
| fible from the Reſort or Withdrawing of Peo- 

ple from the City, the wide Diſproportion be- 
_ tween Births and Burials leſſening, till like the 


Country the firſt come to exceed the laſt, 12. 
Not only do the Bills of Mortality diſcover 
the Phyſical civil, and commercial States of 

ES the 
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0 
the City, but the Decay of Virtue and Piety, 
and Prevalency of Vice and Impiety. 13. Not 
only would a Table of Diſeaſes continued, 


5 give the beginning Increaſe, Height, and De- 


clination of ſome Diſeaſes, or their uncertain 
Returns and Prevalency, but ſhew us what IIl- 
ne'ſſes have a greater Affinity to one another, 
owing their Riſe and Progreſs pretty near to 
the ſame Cauſe ; thus Agues, Dropfies, Jaun- 
dice, and Abortion, reigned in 1635, 36, 47, 
54, 58, 59, 60; purple, ſpotted, petechial and 
eruptive Fevers in 1633, 34, 44, 45, 63 and 
64 ; which on the leaſt Communication, made 
way for the Plague, which like a Spark of Fire 
in Gunpowder, immediately breaks forth in a 
dire Mortality, as in 1624, 35, 46, 63, 64, 
65. As Pleuriſies, Quinſies, Hectics, Coughs, 
and Catarrhs, pave the way to abundance of 
Conſumptions. 14. Had we ſeparate Numbers 
of the Chriſtenings and Buryings of the Pariſhes 
added at ſeveral Times to the Bills of Morta- 
lity, ſince 1629 ; or rather ſince ſo many pri- 
vate Burying- places were uſed, it would be 
eaſier to find out the Increaſe of People in the 
City and Suburbs; but what would ſtill be of 
greateſt Service (next to the exact Numbers 
themſelves) is the exact yearly Number of 
Weddings, ſeeing all Marriages are only by the 
Church, Quakers excepted. Though the ſe- 
cond Octenary falls during the very greateſt 
Neglect and Diſuſe of the publick Regiſters, 
Jet private Burying-places not being come into 
Faſhion, though private Chriſtenings were, we 
have ſtill one Article left, by which we = 


n 
diſcover pretty near the true Number of Births 
and Baptiſms, vig. the Death of Child-bed 
Women, which in the firſt Octenary was 1 
of 61, there being 76732 baptized, and 1258 
Child-bed Women died, which is about 1 of 
61. In the ſecond Octenary were regiſtered, 


nary all Buryings were at Church, but not all 
 Chriſtenings; in the third no more Women 
dying in Child-bed were buried at Church, 
than were of the Church Communion, and 
had their Children chriſtened there, therefore 
the firſt and third Accounts are right. Now 


according to the firſt Octenary, wherein all 


Chriſtenings and Buryings were duly regiſ- 
tered, 1 of 61 Child-bed Women, and 1 of 

66+ in the third. Then in the ſecond Octe- 

nary, wherein 1609 Women died in Child-bed, 
multiply this by 61, the Product is 98149, 
which was at leaſt the real Number of Chriſt- 
enings in that Time. Again, I fay that in the 
firſt Octenary, though 1600 died of the Plague 


| from the beginning of 1628 to the End of 


1635, yet the whole Buryings were 74609, 
and the Chriſtenings 75774. In the ſecond 
Octenary, though only 120 died of the Plague, 
yet 103472 were buried; therefore, I ſay, 
about, or above 100000 were chriſtened, tho”. 
fo few were regiſtered. In 1706 and 1708 
were baptized in Sheffield 663, 17 We 
_ 
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died in Child-bed, which is above 1 of 40 
but here only 7. Sths of the Chriſtenings are re- 
giſtered; for the Weddings theſe two Vears 
were 192, the Chriſtenings 663, which is not 

* to each Wedding, but they are ordinarily 
nearer 4; as from 1629 to 36 e were 
4.34 Marriages, Chriſtenings 1695. A 7th of 
663 is near 95, add both and che T otal of 
Chriſtenings theſe two Years, will be 758; 
then 1 of 442, or 2 of 89 Women tied 3 in 
Child-bed, which gives the different Dangers 
of Child- bed Women between London and 
Sheffield. In Leipfic were born in 4 Years 
4369 Children, 67 Women died in Child-bed, 
which is 1 of 64. In ſeveral other Places of Y 

Germany, where for 2550 Births, 43 TRIO 
died in Child-bed, which is 1 of near 59. 
» Sheffield 1 of 14 were Chryſoms, of the 
Zed 1 of 66 died of Convulſions. Some Years 
are much more fatal to Child-bed Women 
than others, for double the Number dies one 
Year that do another, as in the firſt Octenary 
in one Year died 112, in another 130. In 
1706 died in Sheffield 11, in 1708 Sls * 
15. What they call Aged in the Bills of Mor- 
tality, is not ſpecified, Graunt ſays 60 or 70; 
but this is Random Gueſſing; I therefore took 
the Totals of the ſundry Ages above 50, then 
thoſe above 60, but both were too great a 
Number for that Article in our laſt Octenary, 
which is 15630. Then I took all above 70, 
and found them to be 15216, which is only 
414 ſhort of the Article ; ſo that all above 69 
5 


* 4 
or 70 only are reckoned Aged. In the Edin- 


burgh Bills 60 is called Aged. 16. As to the 
Difference of Burials between the ſicklieſt and 


| healthieſt Years, without any Plague, 1735 
was the healthieſt in the laſt Octenary, where- 
in died 23538 ; and 1741 the ſicklieſt, where- 
in died 32169; ſo that the Odds is above 
32 r ©. 234 - 
There is a Diſeaſe which once in four or 
five Years has a more general and remarkable 
Run; of all common Epidemics it attacks 


moſt ſuddenly, unexpectedly, generally makes 


the ſhorteſt Stay, and greateſt Havock in a lit- 
tle Time, of weak, declining, conſumptive, 


and aſthmatic Conſtitutions, of the Aged and 


Children chiefly and moſtly ; and yet there is 


but a very ſmall Proportion between the In- 
fected, or ſuch as are ſeized with it in one 
Shape or other, and thoſe that die of it, It 


is alſo immediately ſucceeded by as healthy a 
Time, carrying off chiefly ſome almoſt worn- 
out Conſtitutions, that would not have ſurvi- 
ved long had not it come; I mean Catarrhs, 
or Ephemeras ; they depend immediately on 
the preceding State of the Air and Weather, 
and at different Times are found to require va- 
rious Methods of Cure, according to the late 
and preſent Conſtitution of the Seaſon, which 
Difference conſiſts chiefly in the Advantage or 
Diſadvantage of Bleeding, a Caſe only to be 
reſolved by Obſervation, not Theory, I have 


annexed a 17th Table, of not only the four 


great univerſal remarkable ones that happened 
in 


"I 
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In Oober 1728, January 1733, Oclober 1. 375 | 


April 1743, but of the leſſer ones which have 
conſiderably raiſed the Bills of Mortality at 
any other Time, during the laſt 16 Years, vis. 


from January 1, 1728, to January 1, 1743; 


and of the Fever in Oclober, November, and 
December 1741; which Table, compared 
with the monthly Bills of Mortality, we ſee, : 
1. That this Diſeaſe, of all Epidemics common 
to all Ages and Sexes, comes ofteneſt, has the 
moſt extenſive Spread, and general Infection 
of all others. 2. Varies moſt in its Degrees 


of Mildneſs and Severity, as from a little Sneez- 
ing, Heavy-headedneſs, an Hour's eaſy Sweat 


after a ſlight Shivering, or an Hour's Running 
at the Noſe, to a high Fever, Delirium, and 
Death. 3. It differs alſo in its Manner of 
Seizure, Symptoms, and Duration, 4, By 


comparing theſe with ſuch as happen'd after, 


we may ſee which have been moſt Epidemic 


and fatal, allowing for the Increaſe or Decreaſe 


of the City. 5. By comparing this Table with 
8. we ſee of what Ages this Diſ- 
eaſe is moſt deſtructive, and ſo whether it is 


more ſanguine or flegmatic at different Times, 


by being more pernicious to Vouth or Aged. 
6. June, July, and Auguſt, have been the only 


Months free from its Attacks theſe Years, the 


other nine have had it ſtirring leſs or more. 
7. We ſee that as in other Diſeaſes, fo in this, 
the Spring Months are moſt fatal. 8. Males 
generally ſuſtain or feel its firſt and heavieſt 


Seizure, then the Females, but ſeldom in an 


equal, 
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equal, far leſs in fo ſevere and dangerous a 
Way. 9. Here we ſee whether the Diſeaſe, 
at different Seaſons of the Year, and different 
Conſtitutions of Weather, equally affects the 
ſame, or different Ages and Conſtitutions at 
different Times. 10. That the City Morta- 
lity muſt be judged of by the Months, not 
Years; ſo ſome Months have near four times 
as many as others, e 
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DUBLIN BILLS, 
AIR, WE AT H ER; 
METEOR S, S D 


Or the D U BLI Ne BI LLS. 


NM NF AJOR Graunt baving taken no No- 
| tice of the Dublin Bills of Mortality, 

though the ſecond City in his Ma- 
efly's Dominions, an ingenious Author in 168 1. 
as publiſhed a ſmall Schedule on them, with 
hree ſhort Tables. The firſt is a retrograde 
able for fix ſtraggling Years between 1688 
ind 1680. wherein he compares them and the 
duden Bills: During which Years were bap- 
zed yearly in London 12280, buried 20028; 
n Dublin 1026, 1644. From which he ob- 
Fcrves, 1. That the London Burials exceed 
hole of Paris. 2. That the Births are five 
hths of the Burials ; and that London, in 


Q . Time, 


ts 


6 2260 


Time, would decreaſe quite away, were it ng 
ſupplied out of the Country, where there ax 
about five Births for four Burials z the Proper. 
tion of Breeders in the Country being greaty 
than in the City. 3. That the Dublin Burab 
are about a twelfth of the London Burials, and 
about one fifth over; ſo that the People in Ly. 
don ſeem to be twelve times as many as theſe d 
Dublin, 4. The Births in Dublin are aboy 
five eighths of the Burials, which ſhews that th 
Proportion between Burials and Births in La. 
don and Dubiin are alike; and that the Ae. 
counts are kept alike, and conf. quently ar 
likely to be true: which if ſo, then, 5. Birth 
are the beſt Way (til purpoſely the Numben 
of the People are exactly taken) whereby t 
judge of the Increaſe and Decreaſe of People; 
that of Burials being ſubject 5 more Contin- 
gencies and Variety of Cauſes, 6. If Births b. 
as yet the Meaſure of the Fete and that the 
Births are as 5 to 8, then eight fifths of the 
Births, taken at a Medium, is . ee a 
the Re where the Vear was not unce 
monly ſickly or healthy. 7. In the Lond 
Bills, every Vear the Number of Males, bog 
is greater than of Females. 
The ſecond Table gives us the yearly Dui 
Births and Burials for fiſtcen Years ; the forms 
wheieof 1s 14765, the Medium 984. ; the lat 
ter 24199, the Medium is 1613. Thele 
divides into Ternaries, or every three Yeary 
and then he gives the Medium of theſe 15 
Vears, then of the above ſix; which (hep! 
that there were alſo fewer People, though! bol 


the 
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the fifteen and fix Years were in the ſame Time, 
viz; between 166 and 1680. 2. He makes 
ſome Remarks on his Ternaries; and, 3. That 
0 probably as the People in Dublin have increaſed, 
ak ſo have the Houſes. 

na His third Table gives the Nu ber of Houſes, 
or Families and Hearths, in each of the thir 
een Pariſhes of Dublin, and the Mean of each 
Pariſh's Births and Burials i in 1670, 71, and 72, 
The Houſes, or Families, he finds to be 4000 
in 1681; the Hearths 18156; the annual 


be gives us the Order and Proportion of thoſe 
Parithes to one another, and what it ſhould * 
2d, If each Family confiſts of eight Souls, 

there were 4000 Families or Houſes, then = Ba 
were 32000 Souls in Dublin, which was but 


belides the Royal Regiment, only one fixth 
Part were able to bear Arms. 3d, That with- 
out knowing the true Number of tne People, 

the Uſe of keeping Bills of Births and Burials is 
greatly impaired : for to deduce their Number 
from Births and Burials by laborious Conjectures 
and Calculations, may be ingenious, but very pre- 
poſterous. 4th, He tells us who are proper, eaſily 
and at a ſmall Expence, to take an Account of 
the whole People, and their ſeveral Apes, 
dexes, Titles, Marriages, Trades, Religion, &c. 


e WW Then he gives us a Scheme of making up a 
100 Weekly and Quarterly Bill of Mortality, with 
17. the Number, Ages and Diſeaſes, or Accidents, 
bal of all that died out of each Pariſh in that 


Time, in four other Tables, with ſome of their 


Q 2 | Ulcs 


Births 1013; the Burials 1696: From which 


half of what moſt Men imagined ; and that, 
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Uſes and Advantages. But out Author being 
deficient in Materials, and a longer Series d 
Years to draw his Inferences from, has mad 
ſome too haſty Concluſions which will ng 
| Fa LAT. 27.7 of} 
In 1682. there raged a ſpotted Fever in 
Dublin ; in that Year died 2262, a very high 
Bill: yet in 84. Sir William Petty proved be 
fore the Royal Society, that even adding thit 
to the Paris Bills, they were yet ſhort of the 
Lindon Yearly Bills, taken at a Medium. 

In Numb. 261. of the Philoſ. Tranf. w 
have an Account of the Number of People in 
the Counties of Aramagb, Lowth, and Meat), 
in Fan. 1695-6. and in the City of Dublin, 
In Dablin were 40508 Souls. Ihe Number 
of Watermen in that whole Kingdom, the ſame 
Year, were 4424, 2654 whereof were Papiſt; 
688 of the Watermen belonged to Dublin, In 
1698. an exact Account was taken of all thi 
Romiſh Clergy in Ireland; there were Regulan 
495, Seculars 872; from Dublin, Galkvay, 
Cork and Waterford, 424 Regulars were by 
Act of Parliament ſhipt off for foreign Parts, 
their Paſſage and Proviſion being paid for by 
the Government. i Ng 
After this,. I meet with no other public Ac 
count or Notice of the Dublin Bills, till 1747; 
that the worthy and ingenious Dr, Rutty there 
- procured me an annual Abſtract of them from 
1715. to 1746. only the Births and Burials of 
1739. are wanting ; becauſe before that Yea!, 
they ended their Year- with March the 24th; 
but fince then with December 25. There 
| Want 


. 
wants alſo the Chriſtenings of 1932, 37, and 
38. Nor is it ſpecified in theſe three Years 
the particular Numbers that died above and 
under ſixteen” Years of Age, as is done in all 
the other Years. But theſe Chaſms I have ſup- 


ni pied, by taking them at proper Mediums. 
ih Neither the old nor new Bills diſtinguiſh the 
be. 5cxes of Baptized and Buried, like other Bills; 
hal ror have either of them the Marriages, which 


i5 a great Want. In theſe 32 Years, viz, from 
1715. to 46. were baptized 43940, or 1373 
ata yearly Medium; buried 76985, or 2400 
annually, To theſe is added the exact Num- 


a, ot bets that died above and below fixteen Years 
ln old; the former being reckoned Adults and 
be Communicants, the latter Children. The Dr. 
ane ſays, that the whole Account of Chriſtenings 
is; i and Buryings is confiderably ſhort of the Truth, 
i i becauſe of the great Number of Roman Ca- 
the WF tholics there, who chriſten, and ſometimes 
an bury, by themſelves ; therefore the Proportion 
of Burials is too great for the Chriſtenings. In 
01745. the Number of Families in Dublin was 
ty taken exactly, and laid before the Lord Mayor 5 
"by Wit was 9214, whereof were Proteſtants 5639, 


Papiſts 3575, or near 14 to 9. But he lays 


47-8 ſometimes ſeveral Families are crowded into a 
i BW Room, e Pak 
om 
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the Houſes in Dublin are ſo thronged, that 
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os ; * Baptized Butiel TC 
From 1666 to 2 #7016 11610 Wl xi 
+5. 3694-080 6816 11058 fe 
1715 to 29 20033 42220 Has 
1730 to 46 24281 _ 3817 Mu 
1 dea dtee 16 Ven wan 
From 1715 to 9 20455 
1730 to 46 20814 4 
| e . Bua ptized Bui in 
In 1071, 74, do, three ſickly Vears 3041 48 
1676, 77, 79, three healthy Years 290 th 
1717, 22, 29, 40, 41, ſickly Years 7269 
173% 35 43, 4% 46, healthy Years 7312 th 
1727, 28, 33, 40, fruitful Years | 6774 11 15 
1730, 36, 41, 44, barren Years 5424 a pr 
In this ſhort Table, and the following 00. » 
fervations, the firſt and laſt mentioned Ven {- 
are always included. Os/. 1ſt. From 1672.10 T 
. 89. the City ſeems to have been on the De- be 
_ creaſe, as we ſee from the yearly Medium dM y 
| Births and Burials ; but cannot ſay how log be 
it continued fo ; for in 1695. we ſhall quickyM in 
| ſee it was not only recove:ed, but much - ; 
creaſed. 2d. In the three fatal Years of the fe 
firſt two Septennaries, the Chriſtenings Were u 1; 
the Buryings as 30 to 59. But in the three P 
healthy Ycais, the former were to the latter P 
14 to 20.----- 3d. The Burials of the aboM f. 
three ſickly Years, are to theſe in the healilyM fr 


q 


Ty 
25 59 to 41, the Chriſtenings as 30 to'2g.----= 
4th, In the five fickly Years between 1715. to 
46. the Births are to the Burials as ꝙ to above 
19; and in the five healthy Years in that Pe- 


riod, as 7 to 10.---- 5th, Chriſtenings of thoſe 
five ſickly Years are to thoſe of the five healthy 
as 18 to 184; Burials above 15 to 10.---- 
6th. During five of the healthieſt in London, 
diz. 1715, 17, 32, 44, 45. the Baptiſms were 


| to the Buryings as 41 to 55, or 10 te 14, In 


the five fatalleſt Years. there, 222. 1723, 29, 
33, 40, 41. they were as 42 to 75.--7th. Births 
tn the fatalleſt Years are to thoſe of the healthieſt 
as 83 to 81, the Burials above 15 to 11: So 
that fickly Years are far more fatal to Dublin 


than London; for in the former they are 7 to 


15, in the latter as 11 to 15.---- 8th. This diſ- 
proves the Opinion, that ſickly or mortal Years 
are always the barreneſt; for in the five 
healthy Years in London, the Chriſtenings were 
ſcarce 82 to 84 in the ſicklyeſt Years.---- gth. 
This ſhews'us the ſmall Diſproportion there is 
between the Product of - fruitful and barren 
Years 1n general, and how great Odds there is 
between the Deaths of ſickly and healthy Years 
in Dublin, one being as 26 to 37, the other as 
15 to 10.—— 10th, As there is a wide Dif- 
ference between the different Degrees of Morta- 
lity in London and Dublin, ſo in the Ages of 
People carried off at different Times in the ſame 
Place; for Dublin ſeems to have been more un- 
favourable to Children formerly than now; for 
from 1715. to 23. were buried under 16 


Years of Age 13236; above 16, 11 522, almoſt 
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13 to 11: the contrary whereof we proved by. 
fore to be the Caſe of London. In 1733, 30 
36, 40, and to 46, died under 16 Years dd 
10394, above it 1513 2. 11th, 1716, 1) 
21, 22, 23, 20, 27, and 31. were mortal t 
Children; for of them died 12640, and of 
Adults only 100005, But in 1729, 40, and 
41. the Caſe was otherwiſe ; for of Adulis 
died 6045, and of Children only 3267. Her 
are eight fatal Years to Children, and only thre: 
to Adulis.---- 12th. Hence we ſee, that as the 
Diſeaſes of Adults return ſeldomer than ordi- 
| nary, ſo they are more deſtructive; for the 
greateſt Mortality of Children was in 1717, 
and 22, when each time about 1700 died; but 
in 40. and 41. above 4100 Adults died. 
12th. Though Infants and Children undergo 
their proper Diſeaſes but once in Life, yet they 
return oftener to the ſame Places than the Di- 
eaſes of Adults, who are liable to the common 
Epidemics oftener.----- 14th. Here we ſee to 
what Ages, Int:rmittents, Remittents, nervous 
or malignant Fevers, Dyſenteries, &c. are moſt 
dangerous and fatal; and of what Diſtempe, | 
Children or Adults can bear the greateſt Shock.-- 
15th, Here we alſo ſee the different Deſtruction 
that commonly ſeveral Diſtempers make of 
ſundry Ages: for as the inflammatory Diſtem- 
pers of Children carried off 1712 of them in 
1722. fo the Intermittents and Remittents of 
1729. killed 1898 Adults; and the malignant 
putrid Fevers of 1740. and 41. made a Slaugh- 
ter of 4147, moſtly Adults. Thus we ſee 
that the preſent State of Health in Dublin Is 
| e > 
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very different from that of Londen in different 
Ages and | Fears. 16th. In the Abſtract of 
the Dublin Bills from 1715. to 46. we have 
the Extremes of both Ages that die; for in 
1722, died 1712 Children, and in 44. only 
595, or 17 to ſcarce 6, In 174.1. died 2145 


| Adults, and in 1730. only 839, which is as 
21, to 8. which again ſhews what we generally 


meet with in Regiſters.----- 17th. That when a 
Mortality makes great Deſtruction of Adults 
eſpecially a Series of healthy Years moſtly ſue- 
ceeds. There we ſee it did from 1729. to 40. 
and from 41. ſtill continues very healthy; moſt 
of the weak declining broken Conſtitutio! 
and. bon Companions being taken oflk—. 

Having at a Medium ſupplied the Chaſm of 
the ti;ree Years and nine Months in the Births, 
and the nine Months wanting in the Burials, I 
find=--- 1. That London and Dublin do not al- 


i 
— 


ways proportionally increaſe and decreaſe at the 


ſame time; for from 1673. to 80. the Dublin 
Bills ſunk one fortieth Part per Annum from 
what they were from 1666. to 72. and the 
Chriſtenings about one twenty-fifth ; but from 


1673. to 80. the London Births roſe 925 yearly 


at a Medium, and the Burials 20 19.— - 2d. In 
55 Years, 2. 6. from 1666. to 1721. the Lon- 
am Burials increaſed from 1709 to 28083 at 


a Medium yearly, or from 17 to 28. The 


Chriſtenings from 11580 to 17957, or 11+ to 
almoſt 18, and the Dublin Births from 1009 
to 1149 or from 10 to 114. The Burials from 
1640 to 2684.----- 3d, By comparing the Sep- 
tenary from 171 f. to 21. with that from 1740. 
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to 46. we ſet from the Decreaſe of Funeral 
both in London and Dublin, both the different 
Healthineſs of the two Septenaries, and what 
Numbers of People both of them have con- 
tributed to the preſent War; though each of 
thoſe two Septenaries had two moſt fatal Years 
in them. For the London Burials are fallen 
from 28083 to 26573, or near one fourteenth, 

and the Births in that time from 179 57. bo 
14506, or from almoſt g to 74; the Dublin Bu. 
rials from 26 to 23; Ibid its Births increaſed 
much, viz. from 11 to 15. So that as London 
has decreaſed in both Births and Burials in the 
laſt Septenary, Dublin has increaſed near one 
fourth in the Births.----4th. Since the Pro- 
portion between Births and Burials keeps ae 
much the ſame in both Cities; then taking it 

in the general, the State of Health in both 
is not very different, and that the Reſort from 
the Country, and of Strangers, is near the ſame 
in both in Proportion to their Bulks.-5th. 
Though it has been thought that Dublin con- 
tains more Roman Catholicks in proportion to 
its Magnitude than London; yet there is no 
great Odds in Diſproportion between the Births 
and Burials of the two Places.-----6th. Though 
fince the happy Acceſſion of the preſent Royal 
Family, the Number of Proteſtant Diſſenters 
has 3 decreaſed in London; yet the Diſ- 
proportion between Births and Burials 5 is greatly 
increaſed ; for from 1715. to 21, and from 
1740. to 46: the Odds in the Births is ſhifted 
from almoſt 9 to 7, and of the Burials from 
1 to 13. Though the D in the Funerals 
3 may 
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may be occaſioned from the War, fince many 
are killed or die abroad that otherwiſe would 
die at home. But in Dublin, the Difference 
between theſe Septenaries in the Births is from 
11 to 15, in the Burials from 26 to 23, which 
js a Preſumption that Diſaffection to the preſent = 
Eſtabliſhment is increaſed in London, but de- 
creaſed in Dublin; and that greater Care is ta- 
ken to prevent or ſuppreſs Diſſaffection in 
Dublin than in London. 7th. Seeing the Diſ- 
proportion between Births and Burials in Lon- 
don from 1604. to 43. was 65 to 11 before the 
Diviſion broke out in the Church, we ſee what 
| Regard is due to ſuch as aſſert, that before 
that Schiſm, Births and Burials were pretty 
much alike, or equal there. 8th, Since 
London, from 1604. to 23. at a yearly Me- 
dium, buried only 8400, and Dublin for the 
laſt 80 Years (we ſuppoſe) buried about one 
eleventh of their Number; then Dublin, at 
that Time, ſcarce buried 164 yearly; ſo that 
London and Dublin contain between three and 
four Times the Number of Souls now that 
they did then, vi. 120 Years before 172 1.---- 
gth. That London and Dublin both have far 
exceeded Paris in their Increaſe, For in 1670, 
71, 72. Paris, at a Medium, buried 18813: 
but from 1728. to 36. it buried only 17804 
 yeariy, ſo that it js rather on the Decreaſe ; 
which ſhews the great Advantage of Property 
ſecured by Law, beyond the Exaction and Op- 
preſſion of civil or military Affairs, or greedy 
and tyrannical Landlords; for Property ſo ſe- 
cured will excite the People's Induſtry, and 
. cauſe 
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_ cauſe their Reſort and Increaſe. roth, Tha 
Baptiſms in Dublin being only five eighths of 
the Funerals, but in Paris as 18 to 17, ſhews 
us the dire and impolitical Effects of Perſecu. 
tion of a People who would be faithful to their 
lawful Prince; for hereby we ſee the Pro- 
teſtant Religion! is now almoſt expelled and ex- 
tinct in Paris, (though they were formerly an 
Over-match for their Enemies) and ſhews us 
what we are to expect, ſhould we charily and 
tenderly connive at, or nurſe up Papiſts, til 
they become our Maſters. And as' the Expul- 
ſion of Proteſtantiſm there, is chiefly owing 
to the Prieſts, we ſee how dangerous it is for 
a People to make them their Maſters ; for if 
they can compaſs their Ends, they will make 
the Prince abtolute, and the People miſerable; 
eſpecially when the very Rene of the Clergy 
teaches Cruelty and Bloodſhed. 

A yearly ſeptenary Medium of che Lande 
and Dublin Births and Burials ate . amen 
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' From the total annual Medinm of thefe four 


Septenaries, we ſce the London Births are to 
theſe of Dublin near as 12 to 1; the Burials as 
11 to 1. 2d, From 1692. to 98. the annual 
London Burials, at a Medium, were 20433, 
the 11th of which is about 1858; the London 
Births were 14904, the 12th of which is 1242. 


1682 was a fatal Year in Dublin, 2262 died in 


it; and in 84. 24100 died in London. Here 


Dublin Burials were 72 above the 11th Part; 
which ſhews the Diſtemper to be more fatal in 


Dublin than in London, Multiply 18 58, the 
Medium of the Dublin Septenary, by 22, and 
the Product is 40876. But the total Inhabi- 


tants of Dublin being numbered in January 


1695. were 40508; but 40876 is 368 above 
this Account: or if we divide 40 508 by 22, 
the Quotient is 1841; which multiply again 


by 22, the Product is 40482, or 26 ſhort of 


the true Number. The 17 yearly Burials above 


the Medium ariſe from the Mortality 1682. 
Here divide 40508 by 5, the Quotient is 8101, 


or the Number of Families in Dublin; then 


(for I have ſufficiently proved before, that, 


without running into Abſurdities of very bad 
Conſequence, we mult never allow above five 


to a Family, and but ſeldom ſo many) exclu- 


five of Lodgers and Boarders, which are not to 


be reckoned Inhabitants, but Sojourners or Iti- 


nerants. Again, divide the 8101 Families by 


fix and a half, the Quotient is 1246, the Num- 
ber of Children born yearly of thoſe Families; 


having fully proved from Table 8th, and its 
Additions, that every 13 Families, one with 
4: another, 
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another, produce 3 two Children: So th 
the Children of Lodgers and Intinerants, bot 
and baptized in Dublin, compenſate the Na. 
ber of unregiſtered Children of the Inhabi. 
tants, beſides ſeveral unregiſtered baptized Chil. 
dren of Lodgers, and ſuch as baptize not at 
all, nor regiſter with the Church. I was fur- 
; prized to ſee the Author of the Obſervations on 
the Dublin Bills of Mortality ſay, that in 1670. 
there were but 38 50 Houſes or Families in 
Dublin, when the Mean of the yearly Chriſten. 
ings were 1009, Which neceſfarily requires 
6559 Families to produce, They muſt alſo 
bury a Number equal to their whole preſent 
Inhabitants in about 114 Years. In 1745, the 
-Houſes or Families in Dublin were numbercd 
again, and found to be 9214, and their yearly 
| ple then, at a Medium, were 150%; 
which Births, (ſuppoſe they were all regiſtered) 
require 9795 Families to produce; which ſhews, 
that in their Accounts they mean Houſes, not 
Families; and that ſeveral Families of Lodgers 
and Sojourners are crowded up in one Houſe 
of the meaner Sort, eſpecially if we make due 
Allowance for unregiſtered Baptiſms, which 
are always more than the Funerals. There- 
fore to take the Number of Houſes, and not 
Families, as they do here, is a meer Jeſt. Of 
theſe 9214 Houſes, 5639 were inhabited by 
Proteſtants, and 3575 by Papiſts. But Pro- 
teſtants muſt lodge in their Houfes 4 1 56 other 
Families, whoſe Children (or a Number equal 
to them) are regiſtered, But 4 575 Houles, 
or near two fifths of the Houſes, being 
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by Catholics, add 200 more, in proportion of 
11 to. 8 (as was done with the. Proteſtant 
Houſes) and the Number will be 6275, whoſe 
yearly Births are about 950, which are ſup- 
poſed to be unregiſtered, of all Denominations. 
Thus the whole principal Houſholders in Dublin 
are 9214; the Families (including conſtant or 
fixed Inhabitants, Sojourners, Lodgers, &c, are 
9795 whoſe Children are regiſtered, and 6275 
of all Denominaticns, whoſe Children are not 
regiſtered, in all 16070 Families; and 804 50, 
allowing 5 to each Family, or 76333, allow- 
ing 44 Souls to each Family, whoſe yearly 
Births are about 2471, and Burials about 2700. 
Thus will a Number equal to the preſent In- 
habitants be born in about 30+ Years, and bu- 
ried in about 20 Years. This differs but about 
4000 from the 11th Part computed before 
to be in London. Thus Dublin buries a 
Number equal to its Citizens in 24 Years, 
This alſo detects their Miſtake, who ſay there 
are ſix Catholics in Dublin for one Proteſtant, 
ſince regiſtered Baptiſins are to unregiſtered as 
15 to 9, and regiſtered Funerals are to unre- 
giſtered as 234 to 3749. #0 
_ - Regiſters are not deſtitute of ſurprizing In- 
ſtances of kind: Providence ; as, 1ſt, That the 
ſame Year is ſeldom mortal both to Children 
and Adults in general; for when an uncom- 
mon Sweep of Adults comes, God 1s gracious 
to their Children, that they may quickly ſup- 
ply their Parents Places; or if he remove the 
Root, the Branches are left; or the virtuous 
and ſober ſurviving Adults are ſoon bleſt with 


a 
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a lovely Offspring ö ad, some Moth 
on, as it were, inſendbly, but continue long; 

as that which began in 1722. was ſcarce ot 
before 1730. Others again, as it were, furs 
prize a ſecure World at once, and a few Months 
determine them, as that of 1740. and 41. 
Sometimes a communicated Contagion or In- 
fection makes ſad Havock, but it is ſoon over., 
At other Times, Epidemics attack with all the 
Aſſiſtance of Air; Seaſons, and Food, to let us 
ſee-who has the Command and Ordering of 
theſe in his Power, and conſequently our 
Health and Lives. Sometimes Providence: ſo 
orders it, that the Violence or Virulence of a 
Diſtemper! is ſpent before ĩt reaches us; as it may 
be a Plague in one Place, but turn to a peſti- 
tential ſpotted Fever before it reaches another; 
and only a malignant, putrid Fever, before it 
comes to a third Country: Or he may increaſe 
its Virulence in its Progreſs; it may begin a 
Putrid Fever, turn to a peſtilential, and prove 
the Plague in a third Place: Or if he deſigu a 
general Viſitation, he firſt ſends to ſuch Places 
as it + ſhall be quickly ſpread over all the 
neighbouring Countries, as into a Camp juſt 
about to break up, or a Fleet about to ſail for 
different Countries; or he can ſend it in the 
Air, or by common Food, and many other 
Ways he has for Correction. — 3d. Though 
his Mercies are often general, yer his Judg- 
ments are rarely ſuch ; for he never viſits all 
Places at once. ath. When a City, Town, 
Village, or a Corner of a Country; or even 
ſometimes a ſingle Family, degonorate ſtrangely 
in 
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in their «Printip lie, or Präctzee, ör both; God 

armitd cor iniflods: Diſeaſs,- Death, 23:07 
ſome other Calamity to ſmite. them; and that 
from light; trifling, or Wholly unintelligible 
Cauſes to 'viſit them; as by the Plague in a 
Letter, Cloatlis, Goods, Tis \ Inflammatory 
Diſtempers, nervous, putrid, malignant Fevers, 


brought in by a Stranger, Traveller, Viſiter} 


or the ke; and ſays to the Diſeaſe; as to the 
proud raging Waves of tlie Sea: Hitherto ſhalt 


thou go, and no farther.” Vea, either for Cor 
tection or Trial, he ſends Tempeſts; Meteors, 


Mildews, Rot of Corn or Cattle, c. to ſome 
particular Places, and not to others.— 5th, Of 
My when the People of a Place, or Coun- 
„have long groaned under, or been often 
iboully and fatally afflicted with a Diſeaſe, 
or Diſeaſes, he removes it. Where are now 
our general Leprofies, Rickets, frequent Re- 
turns of the Plague? Great Mortalities by 
Agues? Some of theſe are removed, or pre- 
vented. For others, Providence has (to us) 
caſually diſcovered Antidotes; as the Uſe of 
Sulphur Waters in Leproſies; the Jeſuits Bark 


in Agues, and other intermittent and periodi- 
cal Caſes. And 'tis to be hoped that the great 
Deſtruction of Children and Vouth by the 
Small-pox will be much leſſened, when the 


unreaſonable and ungrateful Objeions to In- 
oculation are removed. 

6th. From Regiſters compared. with Hiſto= 
ries, we ſee the Viciſſitude and Uncertainty; 


not only of Life, but of all worldly Things, 


Eſtates, Riches, Honours, Families, &c, Death 
— — 
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No room then for Pride and Contempt of the 


Perſonito Verſa, from Family to Family, but 
Kingdom from People to People; ; ſo that the 
Deſcendants of the moſt wretched, miſerable, 
loathſome Beggars, come to be Proprietors and 
Poſſeſſors of the worldly All of the Great and 
Mighty; and the Poſterity of Princes, in their 
Turn, are tumbled down from their Grandeur 
to the Footſtool or Dunghil ; and the Seed of 
Renegadoes and Exiles are raiſed to Princi 
lities; Kingdoms, or Empires, and their = 
mer Owners are extirpated or expelled. Of 
theſe C hanges there is Reſiſtance. But where 
Piety and Virtue reſide longeſt, all earthly 
Bleſſings are of the greateſt Continuance; and 
as theſe decay and wear out, ſo do the others 


Poor, or theſe below us; for what the greateſt 
are now, theirs; in a few Generations, may be, 
and vice verſa, 
Ith. We may ſay, with Dr. Hally , that en 
38, 304 die under 16 Years of Age, for 21, 269 
that exceed it, tis unjuſt to repine at the Short- 
neſs of our Lives, ſince ſo great a Number of 
thoſe that are born are ſnatched off in ſo few 
Years; but to eſteem it a Bleſſing if we ſurvive 
that Time which has ſwallowed up ſo great a 
Number of our Cotemporaxies ; and with Pa- 
tience and Unconcern ſubmit to our Diſſolution, 
whieh is the neceſſary Copgtion of c our & peril 
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- - ſhould herè have put an end to this Diſ- 
courſe ; but having made my Compliments to 
o many ingenious Writers on this Subject, the 
larnded Dutch Author, William Kerfſeboom, 


abruptly to leave the Stage without taking the 
laſt Notice of him, who has laboriouſly com- 
ated the Number of Souls in the two Provinces 


"ates Suche ng... CDP CF FEE: oe. 


Ir. of Holland and Feft-Friefland, and found them 
Ir Wt be 980,000, To prove which he lays down 
If three Principles, or Data. 1. His Obſerva- 
tons on the Table of aſſignable Annuities in 


Holland. 2. That there are yearly 28, ooo live 
f WMWChildren born in theſe two Provinces. 3. That 
e the whole Number of inhabitants of any Coun- 
ly try is, to the Number of Births, as 3 5 to one. 
ul WBut as to the firſt, *tis rare to purchaſe An- 
'S. nuities on viſibly bad Lives; nor do they con- 


rich, frugal, trading Country; nor have many 


©, Exports much to do with them. His ſecond 
Principle is meerly ſuppoſitious, and ſo like to 
ce 


be fallacious, and cannot be admitted for a Da- 
tum, His third Principle is demonſtrably falſe, 
of which ſeveral printed Bills of Mortality 
might have convinced him ; as thoſe of the 


een. For taking the whole Births together, 
{A ncluding Baſtards, (which make one 3oth of 
a the whole, whoſe. Procreation and Expences 
Jn, 


Tergemini and Twins; yet the annual Births 
are not to the Weddings as 4 to 1. Becauſe, 


might juſtly take it as an Affront, rudely and 


cern the Multitudes of freſh Incomers into a 


Pruſſian Dominions, the very healthieſt I have 


licenſed public Stews might have prevented) 


iS was obſerved above, where Subjects have no 
4 R 2 Pro- 


1 
1 


Ps... .., 
Property, there are great Crouds of E 
as well married, as unmarried, and the - Weg. 
dings of the former are regiſtered there, but not 
the Births of their Children; nor are there 
freſh Incomers to marry and ſupply their Place, 
But let us caſt about, and come to the Chriſten. 
ings and Weddings of Amſterdam, from 161), 
to 1624, the yearly Medium baptized in the 
| Reformed Churches, was 750 5, married 234) 
The former is to the latter ſcarce 34 to 1; or take 
we in his preſent yearly Chriſtening . at Dort 
Harlem, Delft, Leyden and Amſterdam, whole 
Medium is 11749, Marriages 3733. the for 
mer are above 3. to 1 of the latter. And d 
two noted inland Towns in England, whok 
accurate Regiſters, for a long Series of Year, 
now he before me, with the exact Number of 
their Inhabitants; their annual Births areto 
their Weddings, at a Medium, as 34 to 1. 
The ſame might be proved from many other 
Inſtances now before me; and all agree, that 
where-ever Births are to Weddings as 34 to 1, 
from 27 to 29 Years, Births are equal to the 
total preſent Inhabitants of a Country or Place 
Paris, which has 4 Chriſtenings to each Wel. 
ding, cannot be admitted a Voucher for him; 
the moſt Chriſtian King being both too Chris 
ſtian and too Politick, legally, for the Lucreo 
a ſmall Tax, to allow Stews, to prevent Pro: 
creation by common Proſtitutes there; then 
fore, beſides ſeveral others, he has his Found: 
ling Hoſpital, where Multitudes are baptiae 
- Whole Parents were not married there. Ther 
is alſo the Report of the Court, and prince 
— . Office 
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Wl Officers of State and Army, with their Fami- 
d. les, whoſe Children being born there, are bap- 
vt Wl tzed. So that allowing 28,000 live Children 
ere to be born yearly in thoſe two Provinces, (for 
cr. 1 cannot diſprove it) yet I cannot allow above 
en. 28, or, at moſt, 29 Years Baptiſms to equa- 
17, lie the Number of the preſent Inhabitants, 
the WM hich therefore cannot exceed $12,090, which 
47. zs ſubſtracting 168,000 from his 980, ooo; nor 
indeed are they ſo many as 80, ooo. We have 
n aready ſcen the Diſadvantage, both to Govern- 


io ment and Subjects, of ſuch extravagant Com- 
. putations; except when they compare them- 
* ſelves to Habe favourite neighbouring Nation, 

0 


and fondly conceive that they and their dear 
a Neighbours, in caſe of War, may join and 
bull all adjacent Kingdoms and States into 
e 088 their Meaſures, without ſtriking a Blow; or 
intimidate them into an inglorious Peace. 


Oe As the above five Dutch Towns bury about 
tha . 22th Part more than they baptize, by con- 
to BY ſulting the Additions to Table 8th before, may 
8 ll be ſoon ſeen in how many Years they bury a 

Ly Number equal to their preſent Inhabitants, 


and conſequently their Trade and Reſort of 
Strangers. 

Tis no Wonder he ſhoald reckon the Lon- 
don Chriſtenings fewer thin thoſe of Paris, 
ſince the ingenious Mr. Maitland . has, with 
great Diligence, diſcovered 181 Congregations 
whoſe Chriſtenings are never publiſhed. And 
tho' the Buryings of Paris in 1736 did, at a 
Medium, run fo high as 17,5804. (When the 
Medium of the London Bills was about 27, ooo) 
R 3 1 
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or ſuppoſing they bad buried 21, 506,” as i 
their fatal Year 1670; yet in 78 and 79 died, 
yearly, out of two of their Hoſpitals only, (viz, 
the Hotel de Dieu, and Ia Charite, ) ' 7408, 
Whereas out of two of the greateſt Londin 
Hoſpitals, vis. St. Bartholomew's, and St, Tho. 
mass, died not 500 And if two of their 
Hoſp icals make ſo large an Addition to ther 
During what muſt the other Hoſpitals, Nun. 
neries, Sc. make? What a ſorry Figure would 
their other grand Bill make, in Compariſon of 
London. 

Tis not at all ſurprizing that either Frend 
or frenchified Dutchmen, ſhould be out of Hu- 
mour with Sir Villiam Petty s Eſſays; for he 
charges the Pariſians with being mewed up 
and erambed together, with Poverty and Beg 


garlineß, ſince 20 of the Sick in Paris ptefet i 


going into Hoſpitals, for one in London. He 
therefore blames either their Situation, Badnek 
of their Air, Inhumanity of their Phyricians 
in not duely attending the fick Poor, or the 
_ Unſkilfulneſs of their Surgeons; fince above 
1-4th die out of their Hoſpitals, and ſcarce 


'1-50th Part die out of the London Hoſpital, 


And fince ſuch Numbers die out of the Hate 
de Dieu, they die not by natural Neceſſity, but 


by the bad Adminiſtration of that Hoſpital, 


hat fewer die out of the 'moſt poor and 
wretched Hoſpitals in London, than out of thi 
beſt (viz. La Charite) in Paris ; - and that the 
pooreſt People in London have better Accom- 
modations in their own mean Houſes, than the 
n * in their beſt and: in Parts 


H 
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He computes the French King's yearly Loſs of 
3,506 Subjects (valuing them only at bo). per 
Head, the common Price of Algerine Slaves, ) 
| to be 210, 360 Pounds Sterling; or 252,432 
French Eivres; all which, he ſays, might be 
ſaved by encreaſing the Fund of that Hoſpital, 
(See his two Eſſays on the People of London 
and Paris, printed in 1687,) If all this move 
not French, or frenchified Choler, they de- 
ſerve to paſs for good-natured People. Tho' 1 
readily agree with Ker/jeboom, about the Digni- 
ty and Ulefulneſs of Davenant's Obſervations 
on King's Bills of Mortality; yet I muſt difſent 
from him, as to the Juſtneſs of his Computa- 
tions, and Deſign of ſome of his Inferencs. 
I ſhall conclude this Part with the Obſer- 
vation of an eminent Judge of this Nation ; 
that the Growth and Encreaſe of Mankind is 
more ſtinted, from the cautious Difficulty Peo- 
ple make to enter on Marriage, from the Pro- 
ſpect of the Trouble and Expences in provid- 
ing for a Family, than from any thing in the 
Nature of the Species ; nor are the Poor cul- 
pable for their Cautiouſneſs herein, ſince the 
Difficulty of their ſubſiſting ariſes not only from 
the Narrowneſs of their own Circumſtances, 
and Incapacity to extend them much; for be- 
ades themſelves and Families, they are to pro- 
vide for their Landlord, and Maſters, and their 
Families. For were only 3 Women of 17, 
between 15 Years of Age and 45, married. 
and bear Children yearly, we might expect ſc- 
veral more Children every Year (allowing for 
dry Pairs.) Since the Strength and Glory of a 
| RK 4 King 
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King depends on the Multitudes of Subjects ; anf 
the Flourithing of Trade and Agriculture, on the 
Number and Diligence of People, then Celi. 
bacy, Whoredom, Adultery, and Gratification 
of unnatural Luſt, ought by all means to be dif. 
couraged or ſoppreſſed, by making the laſt ca. 
| py and unpardonable in all Ranks of Men, and 
laying the firſt under heavy Taxes (toward the 
Support of the married Poor, ) and drawing out 
the ſecond into Military Service, when wanted, 
or ſending them into the Plantations: and mak: 
ing the Third ſeverely puniſhable, which many 
Countries, both Pagan and Chriſtian, have MI 
made Death. And to make Taxes, Fees and 
Ceſſments on married Poor ealy, only find 
them Employment for their own and Familie 
Maintenance; puniſh Drunkenneſs, and Idle- 
neſs; diſcard uſeleſs Penfioners, and Deputy 
Officers in the Government; ſuppreſs Luxury, 
Voluptuouſneſs, and Intemperance ; let arable 
Grounds be improved, and others encloſed; 
oblige every Man at home to marry his Whore, 
or pay a ſmart Fine toward the Support of the 
fruitful married Poor, inſtead of paying Cdv- 
ments toward the Maintenance of Baſtards ; but 
make the Parents keep them, or go into the 
Army or Colonies ; or lay a ſpecial, diſtin 
Tax on all Whore-maſters, whether they have 


Children or not, to keep their Baſtards; 


Of 


| 


bab, or 13d. = 
fom Money for their Lives, that there might 


manded to take the 
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of the Increaſe and a Numbering 
of the ISRAELITES. 2 


H E firſt Account we meet wht on Re- 
cord, of the Numbering of any great 
People, is in Exodus xxx. II, 12. and xxxviii, 
25, 20, Where, in the 6th Month after Iſrael's 
Departure out of gr, we find Moſes com- 
umber of all the Males, 
from 20 Years old and upward, of all the 12 
Tribes; and the Numbered were to pay a Be- 
a piece, (Rich and Poor) Ran- 


be no Plague upon them, as was afterwards 
the Caſe in the Days of David. The Rea- 
ſons of this Numbering were, 1. That by this 
Ranſom- money a Contribution might be raiſed, 


(over and above the free- will Offerings) toward 


purchaſing, 


vary. 


_ Ergliſh Money. 


no Reſpecter of Perſons; 


had the fame Right and Privilege to the San- 
Ctuary, as 


preparing, and ſetting up the San- 
F or 'the People numbered were 
603,550. And the Ranſom- money was 34,4210. 
96. od. Or at 159. aPiece, 37,7211. 175. 6d. 
The Poor being obliged to 
give as much as the Rich, ſhews God to be 
and that the pooreſt 


'the richeſt; and that they had as 
much Share and Intereſt 3 in God, and Worſhip 
of that Place. 2. That God might ſhew 


to that t great . and to all Ages, his 


* | F ach ul- 
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1 


Faithfulneſs, and extenſive Completion of chat 


* 


Promiſe made to Jacob, Gen. xlvi. 3.----.. 


3. That by their free-will Offerings, they 


night give a public Specimen of their Riche, 
an 


a Proof of God's faithful Performance of 


that Part of his Promiſe to Abraham, Gen, xy, 
14. and to Moſes, Exodus ill, 21, 22. 
ple to Moſes, as it were by Tale and Account 
of their grown-up Males. - OG 
Six Months after this they were numbered 
again, by God's ſpecial Order, Numb. 1. 46, 
WW. 39. probably with theſe Views. 1. For 


the more orderly aranging of the Tribes around 


the Tabernacle or Sanctuary, that they might 
decamp, march, and encamp with greater Eaſe 
and Regularity.----- 2. For the Separation of 
the Tribe of Levi from the other Tribes, for 
their Dedication to the Service of the Taber- 
.nacle.---- 3. For the Exchange of the Levite, 
for the Firſt-born of the reſt of the Tribes. 
Here no Ranſom-money was required, no not 


for 22000 Overplus that were not numbered 


before. 1. Becauſe the Overplus of the Firſt- 

born were to be redeemed. 2. Becauſe they 

wanted no general Aſſeſſment for any. public 

Service. The fame Iſraelites were numbered 
a third Time, about 38 or near 39 Years and 

a Half after, or in the 4oth Year after their 
Exit from Egypt, Numb. xxvi. Perhaps for 

theſe Purpoſes. 1, To ſhew that | as God had 
been faithful to his Promiſe, in making them 
a great Nation in Egypt, ſo he had been as juſt 
to his Threatning, Numb. xxvi. 64, 65. The 
— m_—_ 
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4. God delivered the Charge of this great Peo. 


(6251) 
Miles fibw numbered, from 20 Years old 
and upward, including Levites and all, were 
624,730, or about 2 1, 200 more than at the firſt 
Reckoning; now were only 3 Men in the 
whole Congregation above 60 Years of Age. 
2, For a Manifeſtation to them, and all future 
Ages, of the Power and Providence of God, 
who provided and fed ſuch a prodigious Multi- 
tude in a barren Wilderneſs 40 Vears together.--- 
z. That as Moſes had received the Charge of 
that great People by Tale or Number, ſo he 
was to deliver them up to God again in the 
| fame Manner. 4. To ſhew the People, that 
tho' ſo many hundred Thouſands of them had 
been conſumed for their Diſobedience, by ſe- 
veral Eruptions of various Kinds of Plagues ; 
yet they were ſtronger, in better Condition, 
and fitter for the War before them, that Day, 
than when they came out of Egypt; for they 
were not only 21, 200 ſtronger, but all their 
aged, diſeaſed, fick, worn-out Males were 
dead, and they were all. young, hale, and 
inured to Fatigue. And that this young Ge- 
neration having ſeen the righteous Judgment of 
God on their Fathers for their Diſobedience and 
Idolatry, even amidſt ſo many extraordinary Fa- 
vours, and daily Miracles, might remember, tranſ- 
mit the Memory ofit to Poſtei ity, and all be warned 
to beware of the like Sins, that they might not 
be conſumed by the like Judgments. That the 
Iſtaelites, from theſe Corrections and Chaſtiſe- 
ments, might know that they were the peculiar 
| People of God, and Favourites of Heaven, ſee- 

ing he judged, and thus ſeverely viſited. them 

— 8 for 


dcdiut of Egypt; yea, God upbraids their Poſte- 
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for thoſe very Sins (tho' in a lower Degree) i; 
which Egypt itſelf, and all the neighbouring 
Nations were: drowned, yet had been permit. 
ted to go on ſo long; tho' they knew that the 
Nations whither they were going were to be 
- extirpated for them, or they could have ng 
Poſſeſſions there. It was their Idolatry with 
the Golden Calf that brought the firſt Plague 
upon them, within fix Months after they went 


rity by his Prophet Ames, v. 25. and the 
Proto-Martyr Stephen, Acts vii. 43. that their 
Fore- fathers offered not their Sacrifices to him 
in the Wilderneſs, but to their Gods Molecl, 
Chian and Remphan ; a goodly Company of 
Images which they carried about with them, 
«Adultery, ſpiritual and corporal together, oc- 
caſioned their laſt great Plague in the Wilder- 
neſs, Numb. xxv. wherein 24,000 of them 
died. Idolatry was the Cauſe of all their Sub- 
jections and Slaveries, under their Neighbours, 
- whilſt in Canaan, and of their Removals by 
Captivities. Their Connivance at the Idolatiy 
of the Danites with their Ephod, and Images 
to whom Jonathan, the Grandſon of Moſes, 
was Prieſt, very nigh occaſioned the total ex- 
ciſion of the Benjaminites, between the Death 
of Joſbua, and Otbniels beginning to judge 
Ifrael. But however ſevere God was with them 
for the Worſhip of falſe Gods, or of the true 
God, through or by Images; yet it was but al 
a Flea- bite in Compariſon of what they ſuf. 
fered under Veſpaſian, Titus, Hadrian, and 
Trajan, &c. for their rejecting of the true 


_ God, 
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Train of Judgments followed the eus, for 
their Idolatry in denying his Deity, who is 

God, and the total Rejection of the Afiatic 
Churches, for the Blaſphemy of Arius; what 

ſhall we ſay of our modern Arminians, who 
are guilty of double Idolatry, both in denying 
the Godhead of the Son and Holy-Ghoſt, and 
yet aſcribe Worſhip to him whom they believe 
to be no God, or an impoſſible, or meer ima- 
ginary Entity, a made, created, or inferior 
God? Let never Proteſtants be angry with 
Papiſts for their Worſhip of Dulia and 

Latria, nor with their Doctrine of Tran- 

ſubſtantiation; that the Prieſt can make 

their Saviour, when God can make Gods, whilſt 
they have Men of ſuch Principles amongſt 
them. Nor let them charge them with bloody 
Perſecutions, when they reflect on the ſhock- 
ing Tragedies under Conſtantius, Valens, and 
the reſt of the Arian Emperors. Several in- 
genious Hypotheſes have been contrived, to 
account for the ſurprizing Encreaſe of the 
raelites in Egypt, from 70 to 600,000, in the 
ſhort Space of 215 Years, eſpecially as the En- 


| Creaſe was ſo ſmall for almoſt 200 Years in Ca- 


naan. But none of their pretty Schemes giving 
general Satisfaction, the late Mr, Boivin, the 
Elder; thinks he has hit the Nail on the Head, 
by examining the Chronology of Joſephus and 
the Septuagint, and comparing it with a long 


Paſſage in Manetho, and ſo to have ſettled the 


430 Years mentioned by Moſes thus. They 
continued under Jacob and Feſeph, in Goſhen, 
5 . 74 


was 75 Years old, to the Birth of Jaac, 25 
Tears; from Jſaac's Birth to his Death 180; 


1 
71 Years; aſier Foſepb's Death, his 800 
Ephraim mounted the Throne in Egypt, and 
reigned 19 Years under the Name of Salathii; 


after him ſucceeded his five Sons ſucceſſively, one Ml / 
after another, and reigned 240 Years, 3 Months, th 
during a great part of which Time, a moſt il 
bloody War was carried on between them and Ml '* 
the Natives; who at laſt proving victorious, re- f. 
duced the Children of 1/rae! to their former Ml 
Station, Goſhen, and brought them under Bon. Ml ® 
dage for 99 Years and nine Months. Mr. Bai. i 
vin collars in Moſes for a Voucher, Exod. xii. Ml ” 
40. ſaying, The Sgjourning of the Children if ( 
Hrael, who dwelt in Egypt, was 430 Tears; : 
but as the Saying is, Dum vitant ſtulti vitia, Ml © 
in contraria currunt ; tor hereby he has over- ( 
hot himſelf in his own Bow, and made their Ml / 
ſtay in Egypt to be 511 Years, or 81 Year | 
more than either God or Moſes intended. But, | 
who dwelt in Egypt, is better read with a Pa- | 
renthefis, and then 'tis what Moſes deſigned, Ml 
that their Sojourning was 430 Years, viz. from 


the Calling of Abraham, upon his leaving Chal- 
dea, and coming into Canaan, in the 75th Year ll 
of his Age, Gen. xii, For from the Promiſe Wt 


made to Abraham there, to Tſaac's Birth, was 


25; from that to Jacob's Birth 60 Years ; from 
that to Jacob's going to Padanaram, 77 or 78 
Years ; from thence to his Return 20 Years; 
from that to his going down into Egypt, 32 or 
33 Vears, in all 215. Or if ye will rather, 
from the Promiſe made to Abrabam when he 


from 
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ws Iſaac 8 Death, to Jacob's going into " 
10 Years, in all 215. Or if we reckon Fe 
oſeph's going into Egypt, it will ſtill turn to 
d ſame Account. Duri wg. which 215 Years 
they had no ſettled Abode, but wandered about 
in Tents, till they had the Land of Goſhen aſ- 
fiened them by Pharoab. Shuckford blames 
the interlineal Tranſlation of the Hebrew Bible, 
and the vulgar Latin Verſion of Exod, xii. 40. 


for they miſrepreſent the true Senſe of the Place, 


in rendering it thus: Now he inhabiting of the 
Children of Hrael in Egypt, were 430 Years. 
But the Samaritan Text is both fuller. and 


clearer, which is; Now the Inbatiting of the 


Children of Iſrael and their Fathers, whereb 
they inhabited in the Land of Canaan, and in 
the Land of Egypt, were 430 Years. With 
this Joſephus agrees exactly, faying it was 430 


Years after Abrahams coming into Canaan, and 


215 Years after Jacob's coming into Expt, 
that 1/rae] went out in the Reign of Apachnas, 
93 Years after the Beginning of the Reign of 
Salatis, who firſt brought rael into . 
Beſides, Bei vin allows Ephrgim's Sons too long 
a Reign of 240 Years, and all of them die with- 


out Iſſue. Yet we know that Eliſhama, Ami- 


bud, Nun and Joſhua, were their Deſcendants, 
80 long and bloody a War after Epbroim's 
Death, muſt neceſſarily have exhauſted, inſtead 
of encreaſed the Males according to the Pro- 
miſe, that they ſhould become a great Nation. 
Moſes would alſo have been unpardonably fe- 
miſs, had he given us a Detail of the Dukes 
and Kings of Edom, and an Account of the 
Kings 
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Kings of ſeveral other +5 petty King 
doms, and omitted theſe mighty Monarchs d 
his own Nation, of ſo long and formidable: 
Race. Nor can Boivin's Scheme tally with 
the Promiſe of God, that they ſhould come out 
in the fourth Generation, which, however, wy 
exactly fulfilled in many of them, Ex. gr. Ley, 
| Kobath, Amram and Moſes, If at be rec. 
'koned the firſt, then Amram (who lived 13) 
Years) muſt be alive when they went out; tho 
his Daughter Miriam was then 85 or 86 Ven 
old. But to paſs this idle Scheme, let us ſe 
what the Number of the Chi'dren of Iſrael, it 
their going out of Egypt, really was ; and next 
account for this prodigious Encreaſe } in ſo ſmall 
a Time. 

As to their Number, we are told, Exod. xil 
37. that it was about boo, ooo, beſides Wo- 
men and Children, and a mixt Multitude; 
which 600,600 were all Males above 20 Year 
old, or 60 per Cent. of all the Males, allowing 
40 per Cent. to be under 20 Years old; and 
this even according to our own Country Re- 
Siſters of healthy Situations, is a modeſt enough 
Computation. Again, in the fixth Month af- 
ter their going out of Egypt, when they were 
numbered at Sinai, we find the Number of MW * 
their Males, above 20 Years old, to be 603550. WM * 
Then their whole Males were 1,005,916. di- WW” 
counting at leaſt the 5,916 for the ſuperior Ii 
Number of Males, then their Females were Ml " 
1,900,000 ; both theſe added, the whole Na- L 
tion conſiſted of 2,005,916 Souls, beſides the 


mixt Multitude, whoſe Number we 0 
N 
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And tho' this be e three times the Num- 
ber generally thought of, by ſuch as overlook 
and forget the Women and Children; yet con- 
fider---- 1. Tis no more than what we find in 
ſeveral others of Abrahams Poſterity, who 
yet had no other Share in the Promiſe, but as 
they were Deſcendants of him, and were to be 
fuitful and multiply, and have Inheritances in 
that Country, as the Midianites, Iſbmaelites, 
Edomites, and even the Amalekites the Grand- 
ſon of Eſau, who came into the Field againſt 
Jfrael, when they came out of Egypt. 
Jacob, when 78 Years old, went to Padan- 
aram, and took two Wives, and two Concu- 
bines, by whom, in 20 Years, he had 12 Sons 
and 1 Daughter. In 32 Years more he had 
56 Grandſons, 4 Great-grandſons, and 1 
Grand- daughter, in all 61, beſides his own 
Sons, Gen. xlvi. Again, between the firſt and 
ſecond Numbering of the Children of Iſrael, 
which was but 6 Months, they had encreaſcd 
22,000 ; for at the firſt counting, all the Males 
above 20 Years old, of the whole 12 Tribes, 
were only 603, 5 50. At the ſecond Reckoa- 
ing, when the Tribe of Levi were to be ſepa- 
rated and conſecrated to the Lord, and all the 
Firſt-born were to be redeemed, and the Le- 
dites taken in Exchange, then the Males of the 
11 Tribes, from 20 Years old and upward, 
were the ſame Number to a Man, that the 
whole 12 were before; and the Males of the 
Tribe of Levi, from a Month old, were 22,000, 
which is above 1-28th of the whole. Jacob 
Was 78 when he went to Padan-aram, Re 
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he begot 11 Sons and 1 Daughter; at 98 x 


returned to Canaan, and had a 12th Son born 


to him at his Entry in there; at 108 or 110, 


when Joſeph, at 17 Years old, was fold into 
Egypt ; 120 when his Father Iſaac died; 130 
when he went down with his Family into 
Egypt, with his Children, Grand- children, and 
Great-Grand- children. When Jacob went 
into Egypt theſe were deſcended of his Body in 
5 or 52 Years, viz. from the Birth of Neu- 
ben to his going into Egypt, were 12 Sons and 
1 Daughter, (which went down with him, 
but either was never married, or was childlek, 
for her Children were not reckoned with the 
reſt.) 54 Grand-ſons, (including Err and 


Onan that died, and Foſc 55 s two Sons) 1 Grand- 


daughter, 4 Great-Grand- ſons, beſides his Sons 
12 Wives, Si meon's Concubine, and 2 Grand- 
daughters in Law, in all 866. From which, 
compared with the above Difference, between 


the firſt and ſecond Numbering of them Ex. 


XXX, 26, and Numb. Chron, 1. 1, 4, and with 
the Increaſe of the-other Deſcendants of Abra- 
ham and Jacob above, tis plain they doubled 
once cveiy 15 Years, according to the firſt Part 
of the following Table, which gives their Num- 
ber and Encreaſe every 15 Years, Fig. 1, 2,4, 
of Col. 1ſt, &c. is for the firſt, fecond, and 
third 15 Years, &c. the firſt Col. of the fe. 
cond Part of the Table gives the Number of 
| Males of every Tribe at the ſecond Number; 
ing. Col. 2d. their Numbers 39 Years after. 
In the laſt 5 Years of the Encreaſe, or 1-30. 
of 15, inſtead of Ab a Zo Part, "i 

ta el 
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tken 1-4th, which is yet too much by 150,000. 


n becauſe the 2d and 3d five Years of each 15, 

0, W the Number will neceffarily riſe much higher | 
to Wl than in the firſt. The Total at Bottom is only P 
o br the laſt 15 and 5 Years, not the whole. | 
to | . 
nt Jab. XVIII. Of Increaſe. 

in 


86 be two Accounts of the Nun fte, Exod, xxxviii. 


nd , 172 26. and Numb. i. and xxvi, Chap. compared. 
2 TTT Res 9 Num. xxvi. Chap, 
m; 3 895 „Reuben, 46590 43720 
fs, 4 1376 | Simeon, 59300 22200 
he 5 2752] Sad, 45050 g4o50o 
＋ 6 55041 Judah, 7460 76500 
n 7 11008 Ifſachar, 54400 64300 
d- 8 22016] Zebulun, 57400 60500 
JNs 9 44032 | Ephraim, 40500 32500 
10 88064] Manaſleh, 32200 52700 
d- 11 176128 Benjamin, 35400 45600 


12 332236 Dan, 62700 6440 


; b 13 704512 | Aſher, | 41505 53400 

0M I4 1409024 | | Naphthali, ©3400 4.5400 $4 

0d, + 704512 iq Levi, 22000 23000 5 

1th — 1  ——— 
d- 17 625550 624730 

led | 1 PA de 

art WH This uncommon Increaſe ſeems ſurprizing 

m. o us at this Diſtance of Time, when human 
„ Life is much abbreviated, Conſtitutions weak- 


ned, eſpecially in our Climate, Country, and 
ay of Life, all fo different from theirs. But 
het tis cafity accounted for ; 1. From the Pro- 
fe made of their Fruitfulneſs. Gen. xn. 14, 


ict. 6. 7 will make thy Seed as the Duſt of the 
by N . 
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Earth, fo that if a Man can number , the Du 
* of the Earth, then ſtall thy Seed alſo be num. 
bered, Gen. xv. 18. and Chron. xxvi. 4. We 

| fee further from the Hiſtory itſelf, that all 
Abraham's Poſterity were Sharers of this Pro. 

miſe, tho' it, with the Promiſe of Canaan, and 

of the Meſſias to come of his Family, eſpecially 
related to IJſaac and Jacob's Deſcendants. 

2. The Mens early and long Capacity for heal. 

thy and ſtrong Generation, viz, from 14 to 

100 Years old, or above. 3. Their vaſty 
ſuperior Number of Males to Females, whilſt 

in Canaan; Abraham had 8 Sons, Iſaac two, 

Facch 12, and only one Daughter. His 12 

Sons had 54 Sons, and only one Daughter; 

this made room for a prodigious Increaſe a 

they were to take Wives from among other 


People.---- 4. Their Polygamy or Concubi- 

nage with Women from amongſt the neigh- 

bcuring Nations being connived at, and that at 

4 any Time of Life, Abraham married Keturab 
* at 140 Years of Age, and had fix valiant Sons 
by her. Jacob was 78 before he married, yet 

had 13 ſtrong long-lived Children. The Jeu 

in Egypt, were not yet confined to marry ei- 

ther with their own People, or in their own 

Tribes, Daughters were ſo ſcarce among them, 
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till they were much encreaſed. They might : 
marry Women out of other Nations where Ml © 
they dwelt, but eſpecially Concubines, they f 
becoming Proſelytes to the Jewiſh Religion, Ml * 
which was only the moral Law then, or the k 
Religion of Nature uncorrupted, and free from 


Idolatry, without the ceremonial Law, Offer 
: ing 
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ings, or Sacrifices, which the Egyptians would 


not ſuffer, Exod, viii. 26,---- ' 5, It was pro- 


miſed that Abortion or Barrenneſs ſhould be 
Strangers, or unknown among them, Exod. 
xxviii, 26. Deut. vii. 14.----- 6. Immature, 
or improlific Deaths were rare among them ; 
for from the Days of Nahor, (who was the firſt 
Patriarch that ſet up Idolatry, Fofh. xxiv. 2.) 


Abraham's Grandfather, not one Male of their 


Seed died before their Fathers, Haran, Err 


and Onan excepted, and all theſe three were 
married; they buried not their 33, 46, or 57 
per Cent. impuberes as we do, nay not one. 


And 'tis more than probable, from Deut. xiv. 
zi. that this was their Caſe in Egypt, as it was 
ſtill to be in Canaan, if they were obedient. 
For we may obſerve, that as the Threatning, 
Numb. xiv. 26. extended to all Males above 20 
Yearsof Age, ſo the Promiſe to their Seed, ver. 31. 
is as favourable ; and as few of their Deaths do 


we meet with in the whole Hiſtory, except the 


little ones of Dathan and Abiram, and their 


Company, Numb. xvi. 27, 32. This is fur- 


ther proved from the uncommon Exemption of 
that People during their 40 Years Abode in 
the Wilderneſs, not only from the ordinary 
Havock of common Mortality, but the Rage 
of ordinary Diſeaſes, Deut. vii. 4. and xxix. 


5. when we compare the firſt and ſecond 


Numbering together, and find that in 6 Months 


time, there weie as many Males above 20 Years 
of Age in 11 Tribes only, as was in the whole 
12 before, which inſinuates that during that 
% Ü‚ M0 
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Space not one Male above 20 Years old wx 

dead. 935 5 
Some have diſputed this now uncommon 
Encreaſe, both by not reflecting cn theſe ex. 
traordinary Advantages, and becauſe the En. 
creaſe was little or none the firſt 160 Years or 
more; but they forget that the Promiſe was 
not that their Numbers ſhould be great before, 
but after they went into, and were in Egypt, 
Gen. xv. 16. and xlvi. 3. For as the Caſe ſtood, 
that they were not to enter on the Poſſeſſion of 
Canaan till the Cup of the Amorites was ful, 
(which would not be till 430 Years were 
elapſed) And to have greatly encreaſed ſooner, 
had been neither neceſſary, nor beneficnl to 
them, but might have tended to their Preju- 
dice, whilft Sojourners and Strangers in (a. 
naan; for it might have rouzed the neighbour- 
ing Canaanites to expel them; and alſo have 
prevented their Reception in Egypt, in TFoſepb 
or Jacob's Time; and they had no where 
_ elſe appointed them for Shelter till the 430 
Years were expired, except they had gone back 
to idolatrous Chaldea, and perhaps been repel- 
led there. It became neceſſary, and could 
be no longer delayed, that they ſhould become 
excceding numerous in Egypt, both to raiſe a 
Tealquſy in the Natives to defire and promote 
their Expulſion, and to ſtrike a Terror into the 
Canaanitiſb Nations, to prevent their ſurprizing 
and cruſhing them in their Paſſage thither, 
and to be able to deal with them when got 
into Canaan.--- Nor did Providence ſee it fit 
to conſume the rebellious 7/raelites ſpeedily s 
tne 
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the „ Wilderneſs, for then all the Men of War 
had died, and only a Multitude of Women, 
Children and Infants would be left to fall a 
Victim to the Rage of their incenſed Enemies:; 
but rather took them off gradually, as the Chil- 
dren and Youth grew up to be fit for War, and 
to defend themſelves and the reſt.— Indeed 
the Encreaſe of the 1/raelites in Egypt was fo 
ſudden and wonderful, as both terrified and 
ſurprized the Natives, Exod, i. 7, 9, 10. This 
Encreaſe became the Cauſe of their Affliction 
and Bondage, ver. 11, 14, which began with 
the Reign of Salates, the firſt of the Paſtor 
| Kings, 13 Years before the Birth of Moſes ; 
which Bondage retarded not, but promoted 
their Fruitfulneſs, (as we ſaw above hard La 
bour does among-us at this Day) to that De. 


pree, as put the King and his Council on con- 
riving the Butchery of all their Male In- 


fants, ver. 1 5. 


In the Wilderneſs, the Longevity of the If. 
raelites was cut ſhort to the Adults of that 


Generation, to what their Fathers had enjoyed 


in Canaan and Egypt, and from 180, 175, 
150, Cc. their Days was abbreviated to the 
ſhort 8 pace of 70, or 80 Years, and even that 


ſmall Span attended with great Trouble and 


Fears. That Moſes penned the goth Plalm, 
immediately after receiving that terrible Denun- 
ciation of Judgment, Numb xiv. 29. is Py. 
from ver. 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
and from the Age ſpecified Ver. 10. This Is 
not (as is generally ſuppoſed) deligned for the 
Term of human Life in general, but of the 
8 4 „ then 


R$... 
then Males above 20 Years old in particulat; 
for at that very Time Joſhua was 65, and lived 
45 Years after; Miriam 8 5, Aaron 83, Me. 
fes 81, and all lived 39 Years after; Amray 
lived 107 Years, and tis ſaid Levi lived as long; 
yet Moſes's Eycs were not dim at 120, nor his 
natural Strength abated. Caleb at 85 was x 
fit and as ſtrong for War as he was at 40 
If 70 or 80 were the common Standard of 
Life, moſt would reach it; if the nequid ultra, 
none ſhould exceed. That the latter is falſe, 
appears from both Exgliſb and Foreign Bills of 
Mortality, which alſo diſcover the Fal hood of 
the former; for ſcarce 1 of 15 of the Baptized 
reach 70, and about 1 of 24 reach 80. I 
this Plalm we find no Mention, Infinuation, of 
Lamentation for the Death of Youth or Chil 
dren, (as David did, Pſalm Ixxviii. 61.) but 
only for ſuch as were above 20, 30, or 40, 
when they came out of Egypt. Therefore ti 
certain, from both Context and Ages ſpeci- 
fied here, that this firſt Period of Life wa 
meant and intended for this only Time and 
Generation. Moſes neither did, nor had he 
Occaſion to lament the Death of Youth ; for 
they had a moſt favourable gracious Promile 
made them, Numb. xiv. 31. and this Promiſe 
ſeems rather a Continuation of their former 
healthy State in Canaan and Egypt. 
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Emendations and Additions to 
Table VIII. 


ARGE Towns, Sea - Ports, great Road- 
Towns, Manufactories, or more obſcure 
Places taken together, have not above 44 Souls 
to each Family, one with another, and Country 
Villages not quite 42 - 2. That in Towns 
each 13 Families, one with another, have two 
Children, or fix Families and a half have one 
Child yearly. But in Country Villages 64 Fa- 
milies only bring a Child yearly, or 27 Families 
have yearly four Children. This 27th Part 
greater Fruitfulneſs of Towns-people, is very 
near compenſated by the greater Numbers of 

Baſtards produced in them. - - - 3. Towns pro- 
pagate a Number equal to their preſent Inha- 
bitants from 245 to the © Years, the Country 
from 272 to 294 --- 4. One in about 57 
is married yearly, or two of 115; in the Coun- 
try one of 56, or near 2 of 113 - - - 5. Coun- 
try Towns bury a Number i to their pre- 
ſent Inhabitants in 26 to 32 or 35 Years, Vil- 

lages from 24 to 52 Years. - - - 6, In Country 
Towns. where there 1s no conſiderable Reſort 
of Strangers for Trade, or in Travelling, 1 in 27 
to 294. is born yearly, or 1 of 6+ Families; and 

taken at a Medium, 1 of 7 Families dies year- 
ly; in Villages one of 8 Families dies yearly. 
But though this is near the Truth in general, 

yet it is far wide of it in particular Places; for 

3 fome 
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ſome Villages produce a Number equal to their 
preſent Inhabitants in leſs than 28 Vears, but 
bury not a Number equal to them in leſs than 
52 or 56 Years, where 1 of 28 is born yearly, 


and 1 of 52 or 56 dies yearly. Others, in a 


very bad Situation, bury a Number equal to 
their Inhabitants in 23 or 24 Years, but produce 
not the like Number in leſs than 27 or 28 
| Years. The ſecond Rank, or fix firſt Ceuntry 
Villages in the ſecond Part of the 8th Table, 


baptize a Number equal to their preſent Inhabi- 


tants in 28 Years, and bury the like Number 
in 424 Years. The three Pariſhes in the third 
Claſs and Rank bear their Number in 28 Years, 
and bury them in 33+ &c. - - -- 7. Though 
there are but few Years Difference in producing 
Numbers equal to their prefent Inhabitants in 


different Places, yet there is a very wide Dif. 


ference in burying them ; for though ſome bury 
the like Number in 24, 26, or 28 Years, yet 


other Places require 50 or 56 Years; a ſut- 


prizing Odds, only from Situation and Manner 


of Life. - - 8. This affords us a new, ealy, 


and unexpected Method of coming near the 
Number of Families and Souls in any large 


Village, Town, or Place, where there are ei- 


ther no Diſſenters, or their Chriſtenings are re- 
gularly entered in the public Regiſters, or taken 


from their own, and added to the Church Re- 


giſters; or the Number of Diſſenters Families 
are certainly known, but not the reſt; and 


Quakers Families either left out of the Reckon- 


ing, or their Births and Burials taken from 
their own Account, and added to the Numbers 
OE in 
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. 
in the public Regiſter. For take the Number 
of yearly Births at a Medium, and multipl 

by 6: in Towns, and 64 in the Country 10 


have you the Number of Families; which in 


Towns multiply again by 44, and in Villages 
by 42, ſo have you the Number of Souls. 
Again, take the Totals of Births for a Series of 


Ycars, as 10, 20, 30 of any Place, that is 
neither viſibly much on the Increaſe nor De- 


cay, divide them at a yearly Medium ; mul- 
tiply this Medium by 28, (the Medium be- 


tween 27 and 29) fo have you the Number of 
Souls. Or where the Town or Village is not, 


nor lies near a Surrogacy, Donative, or Ex- 


empt, and has no Body of Quakers in it, and 
the Place ſeems at a ſtand, as above; take the 
yearly Number of Marriages at a Medium, 


double the Number married (as they are Pairs) 
and in Towns multiply by 57, in Villages by 


56; fo have you the Number of Souls and 
Families. But if there is either Surrogacy, 


Donative, or Exempt, in or near the Place ; 


or if it is the Faſhion for Towns- people to be 
married in neighbouring Churches or Chapels, 


or Country-people to be married in Town, 


then it will be neceſſary to take in the Wed- 


dings of many contiguous or continuous Town 


and Country Pariſhes, that what ye loſe in one, 
| ye will have in another; for if ſome not be- 


longing to the Diſtrict come in, others go out. 
But if either there is a Reſort from other Pa- 


riſhes to a Place to be married, or if many Pa- 


riſhioners go to other Places to be married, and 


none come from other Parts; as this will make 
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a great Alteration in ſeveral adjacent Pariſhes, 
then apply to the yearly Baptiſms and Buryings, 
find their Diſproportion from the Table be. 
low, and ſee in what Time they bury a Num. 
ber equal to the preſent ſuppoſed Inhabitants, 
Where any two or three of thele five different 
Mays agree moſt, that is neareſt the Truth. 
Another Way is, Take the Weddings of c. 
ven, eight, or ten Years, add them together; 
total alſo the Births of thoſe Years; and if the 
former are to the latter as 1 to 3+ or 1 to 33, 
a Number equal to the preſent Inhabitants will 
be born in 28+ or 29 Years. ---- 9. The next 
Taſk is, to find when any Place, Town, or 
Pariſh will double its Inhabitants, which the 
Reader will ſee in this Table, wherein the 
Place is ſuppoſed to produce a Number equal 
to its preſent Inhabitants, as above, in 28 Years. 
Ex. gr. if it bury only half the Number of 
its Births, it will double in 56 Years; if it 
bury two thirds, it will double in 84 Years; 
if three fourths, in 112 Years; if four fifths, 
in 140 Years; if five ſixths, in 168; if fix 
ſevenths, in 196, Cc. But if inſtead of 28, 
a City, Town, or Pariſh produce, at a Me- 
dium, a Number equal to its preſent Inhabi- 
tants in 26, 27, 29, or 30 Years, the ſame 
Number of Years muſt be taken inſtead of 
28. But where the Buryings exceed the Births, 
be it a 20th, 19th, 1oth, 6th, zd, or any 
other Part, the Table, by counting it back- 
wards, gives you alſo the Number of Supplies 
requiſite to keep up the ſame Stocks beſides 
the Increaſe, 
Table 
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Tab. XIX. 


If born in 


It a Number is born in If the Souls are 


27 Years, then 
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Vears 


54 


1 
108 


135 
162 
189 


116 


143 
170 
1957 
224 


251 


278 


305 


335 
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An Abſtract of GRAUNT on 
the Bills of Mortality. 
FT ER he bas given the Occaſion, 


Riſe, and Progreſs of them, he comes 
to his Obſervations on the Caſualties. 1. The 


Magiſtrates ſhould take notice of the Numbers 


of Chriſtenings and Buryings, that they may 


fee whether the City increaſes or decreaſes in 


People proportionably with the reſt of the Na- 


tion, &c. 2. He could find no Reaſon for 


diſtinguiſhing the Males and: Females, nor why 
the Marriages were concealed. Caſualties were 
added, that at all times the City's State of 
Health might appear, from the Account of 
Epidemics, but eſpecially of the Plague, in 
which the Numbers that die are not to be taken 
on the Report of the Searchers, (which are 


old Women provided on purpoſe, that when 
they hear the Paſſing-Bell in any Church, im- 


mediately go and inquire of the Sexton, who it 


is for, and go and inſpect the dead Body, and 


Inquire of what it died; and may be impoſed 
on, or deceived) but from Reaſoning, and com- 
paring the Plague with other Caſualties ; for a 


fourth more die of the Plague than are ſt 


down. - 3. The Report of the Searchers may 
be credited in moſt Articles, as they are Mat- 


ter of Senſe, as in Abortion, Still-born, Aged, 
Small-Pox, Fits, Fever, Cough, Conſumption, 


Convulſions, Teething, Purging, Stone, Drop- 
PEER. ſies, 


% & — 


. 


Caſes the Searchers Senſes are ſufficient, as in 
violent Death, Hæmorrhages, Ulcers, Sc. 
4. That of acute Diſeaſes, (the Plague ex- 
cepted) die about two ninths of the Whole; 
which Proportion (he thinks) gives the Mea- 
ſure of the State and Diſpoſition of the Cli- 
mate and Air with Regard to Health, as theſe 


Air. 5. That not above 1 of 3275 dies of 
chronical Diſeaſes. This ſhews the State and 
Diſpoſition of the Country, Food, and Air, as 
to Health and long Life ; for as acute and epi- 


ſudden and vehement Impreſſions, ſo Chronics 
ſhew the ordinary Temper of the Place, and 
its Fitneſs for long Life : For in Countries ſub- 


gevity ; for Men long and always fick, are not 


his Table of Diſeaſes and Caſualties, which we 
finds that ſeven of an hundred live to ſixty or 
ſeventy Years old: That ſome Diſeaſes and 
Caſualties bear a conſtant Proportion to the 
whole Burials ; ſuch are the chronical Diſeaſes 
to which the City is moſt ſubject, But epi- 
demical and malignant Diſeaſes keep not that 


fies, Palfy, Pleuriſy, Aſthma, &c. In many | 


epidemic Acutes happen ſuddenly and vehe- 
mently, upon Eruptions and Alterations in the 


demic Diſeaſes ſhew the Aptneſs of the Air to 


ject to great epidemical Sweeps, Men may live 
very long; but where the Proportion of chro- 
nic Diſtempers runs high, it is not fit for Lon- 


like to attain a great Age. 6. Not one of 
fixty die of outward Griefs. Then he takes in 


had before, Sens de with the preſent) and 
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In his Chap. III. of particular Caſualties, 
he obſerves, 1. That not one in 4585 are 
ſtarved.---- 2. That it would be better to keep 
all the Beggars at the public Expence, than 
ſuffer them to beg, that they might live regu- 
larly, and not in their ordinary Debauchery; 
and that they might be cured of their bodily 
Diſeaſes, and taught to work.---- 3. That of 
229,250 buried, only 86 were murdered, the 
Engliſh abhorring Bloodſhed, and uſing all 
Means to diſcover the Murderers, till they are 
found, and the Citizens themſelves guarding 
the City. 4. Not above one of 1500 die 
Lunatic. Accidental Deaths depend on the 
caſual Trades and Employments of Men. Only 
392 of the above buried are faid to die of the 
1 French Pox, 31 were of St. Giles's, and St. Mar. 
| tins, the reſt were returned dead of Ulcers and 
| Sores, or of Conſumptions.--- 5. A new Diſ- 
eaſe called the Rickets came in in 1634. and 
the Number of Liver-grown decreaſed.---- 
6. Stoppage of the Stomach: began in 1646. 
and in 1660. got to 314. This he cannot tell 
what to make of, except it be the Green-fick- 
neſs, or Hyſterics. 7. In 1636. 44 died of the 
Rifing of the Lights, in 1660. 249. This 
c Diſeaſe, the Stoppage of the Stomach, Rickets, 
4 and Liver-grown, he takes to be all near akin. 
8. The Stone decreaſes, the Gout was at a 
ſtay, the Scurvy encreaſes, the Phthific is 
Worn out; Agues and Fevers are entered fo 


— 
— 
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| miſcuouſly, or where they are diſtinguiſhed, [ 
| not above one of 40 of the whole die of A- 


gues.— 9. Abortives and Still- born are * 
20t 
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20th of the Baptized.--- 10. Before as. Year 
1642. Chriſtenings and Buryings were about 
equal. (a great Falſtood, as was ſhewed before) 
Bur 1648 the Chriſtenings were but two 3ds 
of the Burials; and in 59 not half, from neg- 
letting the Accounts of the Chriſtenings becauſe 
ö of the Confuſions. Then from the Number 
f of Abortives taken at a Medium that Year, he 
. Wl ppoſcs the Births, to be 8288, inſtead of 
5670, And from the Article of childbed 
Women, that commonly die, he thinks they 
were 11,500; for, ordinarily, 3 of 200 child- 
bed Women die; but where Women uſe no 
| Stays, not one of ſome Thouſands die in 


ly Child-bed. The . Reaſons of neglecting the 
e Regiſtration of Baptiſms were, the Encreaſe of 
r. Wl Anabaptilis. '* Some Miniſters were apt to exa- 
mine Parents too ſtrictly before they would 
if. baptize the Children; ſuch Parents, to avoid 
nd them, had their Children baptized by ſuch as 
had neither the Keeping, nor Command of the 
6. Regiſters. A (mall Fee was to be paid for 
ell regiſtering. The Heterodoxy and Peeviſnneſs 


of Parents, &c.--- 11. From 1629. to 36. the 
the Wl Article of Convulfiors roſe from 52 to 709; 
his MW but when Convulſions were few, Ci aryſoms 
ets, and lnfants were many. But e 36. Con- 
—ulſions and Chryſoms taken together were 
t a much leſs; from which he thinks Teeihing 
is was crouded into theſe Articles before. 
to- His 4th Chapter! is upon the Plague; where 
ed, he enquires in which Years moſt died, and in 
A- which of them happened the greateſt Mortality 
one of all Diſeaſes in general, or of the Flague: in 
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particular. In 1 592. thoſe that died of le 


Plague were to the whole, about 11 to 25 
In 1593. 10 to 17. In 1603. 30 $0.97; In 
1625. 7 to 10. In 1636. 10 to 23. ber 
fore he cbreludes 1603. to be the greateſt 
Plague Year of that Age. But to find in which 


of theſe Vears was the greateſt Mortality at large, | 


he ſays, in 1592. were buried 26, 490, bap- 
tized 4277, or as 6 to 1. In 1603. uric 
38,244, chriſtened 4,584, as 8 to 1. In 1625. 

died. 54,265, baptized 6,983, as 8 to 1. A 


1636. buried 23,3 59, chriſtened , 522, 5 to 2, 
In the laſt Cbrittenings were two 5ths' of tie 
Buryings. In 1592. one 6th: But in 1602. 


and 25. not above one 8th ; ſo that theſe were 
the Years of the greateſt Mortality,  Toprove 
which, he alledges an Error in the Account 
or Deſtinctions of the Caſualties ; and that 
more died of the Plague . than were returned 
under that Name; for in 162 5. 35, 417 only 
were ſaid to die of the Plague, and of all other 
Diſeaſes, 18,848. But in the Year: immediate 
preceding, and that following, Burials © were 


between 7 and 8000; ſo that adding 11000, 


the Difference between 7 and 18, to the 3 5000, 
the whole will be 46000, which bears to the 
whole 54, ooo about 4 to 5; thus the ſaid Year 
is as great a Plague Vear as that of 1603, and 
no greater; thus the Mortality of theſe two 


Vears are equal; therefore one 4th more died 
of the Plague than were returned as ſuch. Thi 
is further proved by noting, that in 1636 died 
of the Plague 10, 400, one 4th of which h 
25 ;600; of all-other Di there died 12,950, 


from 


r 


from which deduct 26009, there remains 10, 59, 
more than which died not annually for ſeveral 
Years before nor after. The Plague of 160 3 
laſted 8 Years, in ſome whereof died 4000, 
in others 2000, and in one only, leſs than 600. 
But in the Year 1624. died only 11; in 26, 
134 of the Plague. In 1625. the Plague de- 
creaſed from its higheſt Number 4461 a Week, 
to below 1000 in fix Weeks. The Plague of 
1636 laſted 12 Years, in 8 whereof died 2000 
yearly, one Year with another, and never leſs 
a. than 300 ; hence he will have the Infection 10 
depend more on the Diſpoſition of the Air, 
2 chan on the Effluvia from dead Bodies; which 
re {he allo infers from the ſudden Jumps the Plague 
has made, leaping in one Week to 118 to 
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Ve 
it 927, and back again from 927 to 258; and 
at rom thence up again next Week to 852. Peſ- 
ed ilential Diſeaſes, as Purple Fevers, Small- 
ly Wpox, Gc. are Fore-runners of the Plague, as 
er Win 1622. 23. 24. Se. ; 91 0 
His {th Chap:er contains other Obſervations 
re In the Plague and Caſualities. The Encreaſe or 
0% ecreaſe of the Citizens is to be reckoned from 
0 Nhe Chriſtenings (for many die there beſides 
he Wababitants, tho' few others are born there) 
ear rhich were well kept before the Schiſm hap- 
nd pened in the Church, which were from 110 
wo Wo 130 per Week; and for all the preſent 
ed reach, they keep pretty regular and propor- 
his ionable ſtill; but in the Plague Years they de- 
ied Hreaſed to under go. Of teeming Women, 
iz eme died, others fled, and many miſcarried. 
59; From March to July 1602, not above 20 per 


T2. Meek 


e 
Week died of the Plague, yet the Chriſtening 
were one 4th lower. From Juby 2 1. to O&s. 
ber 12. died, at a Medium, 70 per Week; 
Chriſten'ngs were reduced to two 5ths ; thi 
was from flying as well as Abortion, for 2 5, ooo 
died in that Time. From December 1624, tg 
the Middle of April, died not above 5 pe- 
Week of the Plague; Chriſtenings 180, which 
by the 22d of September decreaſed gradually 
to75. The City was repeopled again by the 
2d Year ; for in 1627. the Chriſtenings were 
8,408, or 291 more than 1624. the Year he. 
fore the Plague began, which ſwept awy 
54,000, This Encreaſe is by a new Reſort u 
London out of the Country, and not by Pro- 
creation; which is proved from the Chriſten. 
ings before 1603. being 6,000, that Year onh 
4,789, but the next Year 5, 458, and in 1605 
6,504. So that let the Mortality be what i 
will, the City repairs its Loſs in two Years, 

His 6th Chapter is on the Healthineſs, Sickl 
neſe, and Fruitfulneſs of Seaſons; and after theſeve 
ral Plague Vears, gives us the ſickly Vears, whereb 
he means theſe Vears wherein the Burials excel 
thoſe of both preceding and following Years, and 
yet not above 200 die of the Plague. He allow 
them not to be ſickly Years wherein more die, io 
that may proceed from Encreaſe and Acceb 
of People to the City. The ſickly Years weir 
1618. 20. 23. 24. 32. 33. 34. 0% 
56. 58. 61. The more ſickly the Year is, tit 
leſs fruitful, Kings Acceſſion to the Thron 
are not always Plague, or ſickly Years. Ti 
Diſeaſes, beſides the Plague, which make * 
5 e 
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City unhealthy, are Spotted Fevers, Small-pox 
and Dyſentery. RS 

His 7th Chapter is on the Difference between 
Burials and Chriſtenings. Tho' the Burials: 
greatly ſurpaſs the Chriſtenings, yet the City 
decreaſes not; for from 1603. to 44. both ex- 
clufive, were buried 363, 93 5, baptized 330, 747. 
The City is ſupplied out of the Country, both 
to balance the overplus Buryings, and encreaſe 
the Inhabitants ; which is a Reaſon why Win- 
cheſter, Lincoln, and ſome other Cities, de- 
creaſe, and many Towns in Cornwal, The 
Country has 6,339 Chriſtenings for 5,280 Bu- 
ryings, whereby the City may encreaſe with- 
out decreaſing the Country. For all England 
being ſuppoſed to have but 14 times more 
People than Landon, the former will abundantly = 
encreaſe both, For if there be in the 130 Pa- 
riſhes contained in the Bills of Mortality 460,000, 
then there are in all England 6, 440, ooo Per- 
ſons; from which ſubſtract the Londoners, 
there remains 5,980,000 in the Country; and 
they encreaſing a 7th Part in 40 Years, the 
whole Encreaſe of the Country will be about 
$54,000 in 40 Years, out of which Number 
let 250,000 be ſent up to London in that Time, 
or 6,000 yearly ; to ſapply the above Altera- 
tions in the City from 1603. to 44. above 
which is thus proved. The Burials in all the 
Pariſhes, and of Diſeaſes, from 1603. to 12. 
were, at a Medium, 9, 750; and between 


1635. to 44. 180,000, tne Difference is 82 50, 


which is the total Encreaſe of Burials in 40 
Years, or about 206 yearly. Now to produce 
— — this 
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this yearly Encreaſe, add 30 times às many to the 
City, (allowing 3 todie yearly out of 11 Families 
vg. 6,180 Incomers, which multiply by 40, 
che Product is 247,200, which is leſs than the 
above 2 50,000 propoſed ; fo will there remain 
above 600,000 of Encreaſe in the Country, in 
the faid 40 Years, both for Encreaſe, War, 
and ſending into Colonies. That England has 
14 Times as many People in it as London, is 
probable, as London pays one 15th of ih 
whole Taxes. England and Wales have 3, ooo 
ſquare Miles of yrs In a Market Town) in 
Hanifhire, containing twelve Square Miles, 
there are 220 Souls to every ſquare Mile; for 
which he abates 1-4th, as it is more populous 
than in other wild Countries; ſo that 3-Aths 
multiplied by the Total of ſquare! Miles, pro- 
duces 6,400,000 Souls in all, including Lon- 
don. There are abont 10,000 Pariſhes in 
England and Wales, allow 660 Souls to a Pa- 
riſh, one with another, there will be:6,009,000 
of People in the Nation, In England and 
Wales ate 25,000,000 Acres of Land, and if 
they contain 6,000,000 of People, which is 
4 Acres for every Perſon, he concludes that 
the Nation does increaſe ; and if ſome Places 
decreaſe, tis to ſupply London only. The Bu- 
rials in London exceed the Chriſtenings, becauſe 
the Proportion of thoſe ſubject to die, unto 
thoſe capable of Breeding, is greater than in the | 
Country: For if there are 100 Perſons in Lan- 
don, and as many in the Country, if there are 
60 of them Breeders in the former; there are 
more than 60 in the latter; or London is more 
| a | un- 


9 

unhealthy, and enclines Men and Women more 
to Barrenneſs, which yet is ſcarce diſcernable in 
comparing the City and out Pariſh Bills toge- 
ther.-:-- The Reaſons why there ate fewer 
Breeders in London, than in the Country, are, 
the Reſort of People to London about Law, 
for Trade, Manufactories, Rarities, or for 
Pleaſure or Curioſity, or to be cured of Diſ- 
eaſes, who moſtly have their Wives in the 
Country. Many Apprentices ſtay unmarried 
ſome time after their Time is out. Many Sea- 
men leave their Wives behind them. London 
is more unhealthy (eſpecially to Children and 
new Comers) from the Smoaks, Stinks, and 
cloſe Air, Tho' the native Air of London 1$ 
not the Cauſe of Barrenneſs, yet the Citizens 
Intemperance 1 in Feeding, and their Fornica- 
tions and Adulteries, hinder Breeding z for a 
Woman by admitting many Men is ſo far from 
having more Children, that ſhe has none at all. 
Men in London are alſo more thoughtful, which 
hinders Breeding. 

Chap. 8th, of the Difference of the dan. 
bers of Males and Females. From 1628. 

| bz, excluſive, were buried, Males 3 
Females 190,474, or near I-11th more of the 
former than latter, (which at once ſhews the little 
Trade 4. the City then, to what it is now, and 
bow fetw of the Citizens have been conſumed n 
the Civil Wars.) Not becauſe London is the 
great Shop and Stage of Buſineſs, whereof 
Males bear the greateſt Share; for in the ſame 
Time were, baptized 1 39,782 Males, and 
139, 866 Females (which is conſonant to his 3 
— 4 ASS Market 
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* Town Bills,) or 15% to 14%. - The 
Chriſtian Religion that forbids Poligamy, ; i 
more agreeable to the Law of Nature than 
Mahometaniſm that allows it; for one Man 
baving many Wives ſignifies nothing, except 
there \ were many Women alſo in. Nature for 
one Man: for tho' of ſeveral of the Brute Kind, 
one Male may impregnate many Females, yet 
the Number of Males is leflened by Caſtration; 
or if they were not thus diminiſhed by promi. 
cuous Copulation, the Females would be bar- 
ren, as we ſee in common Proſtitutes; but 
wild Brutes, none of whoſe Males are caſtrated 
breed and _ increaſe much ſlower, tho' few of 
them are killed, and many of the others. Tho 
more Males are born than Females, yet con- 
ſidering that more Men die violent Deaths 
than Women, in the Wars, by Accidents, at 
Sea, in travelling, by the Hand of Juſtice, Sc, 
yet Things are brought to that Paſs, that every 
Woman may have a Huſband ; and tho 4 
Man be prolific 40 Vears, and a Woman only 
25, which makes the Males as 560 to 325 Fe- 
males, yet the later Marriages of the Men, and 
the above Cauſes, reduce all to an Equality 
Though there are more Men, yet 'tis often faid, 
that Phyſicians have two Female Patients to 
one Male; which may be true in Cities, but 
not in the Country, where Women live regu- 
larly and temperately, and have much Labour 
and Exerciſe ; but the City Women having 
weaker or worſe Stamina, and leſs of thoſe 
Aſſiſtances, are more liable to the Green- ſick⸗ 
neſs, Cachexy, breed with more a 
| Have 


have frequenter Abortions, Hyſtericks, Ob- 
ſtructions, Sc. yet fewer Women die than 


Men, theſe Diſeaſes being moſtly cured, and 
Men being then more intemperate, more of 
them died by their Vices, and more expoſed 


40. Accidents 3 thus, tho? more of them are 


born, more of them die. Tho' ſeveral ' Men 
went out of London to the Civil Wars, yet their 


Places were immediately ſupplied out of the 


Country; the ſame as happened after the 
Plagues, both which leſſened not the Inhabi- 


tants of the City, but of the Country. The 


Plurality of Males is the Reaſon of making 


Eunuchs, where Polygamy is allowed, theſe 
being uſeleſs for Generation. But Caſtration 
of Brute Males, is both to meliorate the Fleſh 
of ſuch as are for Food, and to prevent Sterility 
of the whole, by promiſcuous Copulation. In 
Fopiſh Countries where Caſtration is prohibited, 


yet Celibacy is allowed ; yea, Women forced 


into Nunneries, which is worſe than Polyga- 
my and Caſtration ; for in the former, Females 
either admit no Men at all, or they do it in 


Whoredom with more than one, both which 
hinder Conception, or Abortion is procured, or 


ſecret Murder practiſed, all which turn to the 
fame Account. Hence appears the Neceflity 
and Execution of a ſtrict Law againſt Fornica- 
tion and Adultery. Hence powerful and rich 


Princes and States ſhould advance their own 


Intereſt, and promote Religion, by encouraging 
Marriage, and hindering Licentiouſneſs. The 


Overplus of Males putting a Bar to Polygamy 
SK a Bleſſing to Mankind, for then Women 
| could 
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_ ebuld not live in that Parity and Expende with 
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their Huſbands as now they do: and this not 
becauſe a Man could not reduce himſelf and 
them to live at a third or half Expence; but 
becauſe to keep himſelf and them quiet, he 
muſt keep them in greater Awe, and leſs Splen- 
dor, and ſo keep them as low as he pleaſes. 
Chap. 9. of the Growth of the City. In 
1593. died in the 97 Pariſhes within the Walls, 


and 16 without (beſides 42 1 of the Plague) 
I 


| - * and in 94. 3478, beſides 29 Of | the 
Plague: in both Years died 6986. 20 Years 
after died in the fame Pariſhes, v/2 in 1614. 


and 15. 12110; fo that in 20 Vears they in- 


creaſed from 5 to 12. In the next Years, viz, 
34. and 35. were buried 15625, which is much 
more than double the firſt, viz. 6986. 80 
that in 20 Years they have increaſed from 23 


to 52. But the 16 Pariſhes being without the 


Walls, and having more Rootn, have increafed 
faſter than the 97 Pariſhes within. For in 
1620. the y Parithes' buried 2726. and in 
1660. only 3098, or increaſed from g to 10. 
In 1604. died in theſe Pariſnes 1518. and in 
1660. 3098, which is double: or more juſtly, 


theſe Pariſhes are increaſed from 10 to 17 in 54 


Years. But to find truly from whence a great 


Part of this Growth ariſes, we ate to conſider, 


that in 160 5. were buried in the 16 Out-Pa- 
riſhes 2974, and in 1659. 6988 : ſo that in 54 
Years they ate grown from 3 to 7. And in 
the 8 Out-Pariſhes died in 1605. 960. and in 
1659. 4301. which is more than from 1 to 4. 
In 160 5. was buried in the whole 5948, and 


In 


VV 
in 1659. 14720; about 2 to 5.----Theh he 
ives the Pariſhes, both within and without the 
Walls, that have contributed moſt to this Aug- 
mentation; and obſerves, that the City moves 
Weſtward ; and would do ſo much faſter, did 
not the Royal Exchange and the Bridge prevent 
it, ſome Stieets Eaſtward having loſt their Trade 
already. The Reaſons are; the Court being at 
Weſtminſter, and many of the old Streets unfit- 
for Coaches, has occaſioned the building of 
broader Streets. There is a greater Conſump- 
tion of Goods at the Weſt than Eaſt End of 
the Town; and the cramming up all the void 
Spaces within the Walls with Houſes, to the 
Prejudice of Air and Light, cauſed People to 
build new Houſes. Old wooden, dark Houſes 
are gone to Decay, and new ones built in their 
ſtead ; and that Ludgate and Newgate ate too 
narrow a Throat in and out of the City. 
His 10th Chapter is on the Inequality of Pa- 
riſhes, evident from their reſpe&tive Burials ; 
for in Cripplegate were buried 1191, and only 
| 12 in Trinity Minories; St, Saviour's Soutb- 
wark and Botolph Biſbepſgate are of a middle 
Size, each burying 5 or 600 hundred yearly. 
So that the 1ſt is to the 24 of theſe as 1 to 100, 
and 200 times as big as ſeveral others within 
the City, Wherefore it would be better to 
have the Pariſhes more equal, and of a middle 
Size, as to bury 100 and 150 per Annum; they 
would be eafier to preach in, and Church- 
wardens would diſcharge their Duty better. 
St. Paul's he thinks fitter for an Amphitheatre 
than a Chureh, as there is now go — 
or 
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time in it. 


* 


_ His 11th Chapter is on the Number of Is 


habitants, which he took ſeveral Ways to ex- 
piſtate, The firſt was, if there were 2000000 
People more in London than before 162 5. then 
there muſt be 6 or 7000000 in all ; but finding 
that not above 1 5000 died yearly, then only | 
of 400 died annually; and of the 15000, 
5000. were Infants, Abortives, and Aged: and 


that between 10 and 60 ſcarce 10000 died 


yearly ; which. multiplied by 10, (as it is an 
even Lay whether any Man lives 10 Years, or 
one of 10 dies yearly). it makes 1090000 in all, 


or one ſixtieth Part of what was before ſug- 


geſted, Then he conſidered, that the Num- 
ber of Child- bearing Women was about double 
the Births ; ſuch Women, one with another, 
having ſearce more than a Birth every two 


he found the Births to be ſomewhat fewer than 
the Burials; the Burials, at a Medium, were 
Izooo, the Births. 12000; therefore the Num- 
ber of teeming Women was 24000, and that 
there was twice as many Families as of ſuch 
Women, or twice as many between 16 and 70 
as between 16 and 40; then the whole Num- 
ber ef Families would be 48000; and that 
there was eight Perſons in a Family, one with 
another. Multiply 43000 by 8, the Product 
is 384000, He found by counting the Num- 
ber of Families in ſome Pariſhes within the 
Walls, that 3 out of 11 Families died yearly; 
therefore as 13000 died in the whole, there muſt 


or grand Proceſſions, or ſaying 50 Maſſes at 4 


| Years. When the ' Regiſters were well kept, 


be 
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be 48000 Families. He thinks his Account 
of the Train-Bands and auxiliary Soldiers juſ- 
tifies this count. Laſtly, he took the Map 


of London, and ſuppoſing: 100 Yards ſquare 
might contain 54 Families, and every Houſe 
Front to be 20 Feet; for on two Sides of the 


faid Square will be 100 Yards of Houfing on 


each, and on two other Sides 80 each, in all 


360 Yards, or 54 Families, on each Square, 


of which there are 220 within the Walls, 
making in all 11880 Families within the Walls; 
but as 3200 die yearly within the Walls, and 
13000 in the whole, then the Houſing within 


the Walls is one fourth Part of the whole ; 


therefore there are 47520 Families in and a- 


bout London, Having determined the Inha- 
bitants of London to be 384000, the 199112 


are Males, and 184888 are Females; and ſup- 


poſing from the Table of Decades, (fee the 


laſt but two in the Book) that there are 
199112 Males, and the Number between 16 


and 56 Years of Age being 34, it follows that 


34 in a hundred of all the Males in London are 


fit for fighting Men, . e. 67694, ee e 


70000 ; to which add one fifth for Weſtminſter, 
Stepney, Lambeth, vis. 13539, they make in 
all 81233 fighting Men. Then he inquires in 


how long time London will double itſelf, which 


he ſays in about 7 Vears, or (Plagues conſi- 


dered) 8, ſince one eighth of the whole is 
Breeders; for in 8 times 8 Vears, the whole 
People ſhall double without the Acceis of Fo- 


reigners. Accordingly he reckons one Couple, 


VIZ. Adam and Eve, doublipg themſelves every 


95 
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64 Years of the 5610 of the World, according 
to Scripture, will 3 far more People than 
are in it. 

Chap. 12. of the Country Bills : Where. 
from he obſerves, that every Wedding, one with 
another, produces four Children. That Males 
are to Females as 16 to 15, and in London ag 
14 to 13; but in other Places, perhaps, there 
may be a Variation of theſe Proportions, In 
90 Years, Burials of Males and Females were 
equal in Han?ſhire Pariſh, and in the 19 De- 
cades they differed not one hundredth Part; 


and there are Decades where Births of Males 


and Females differ much. That during the 


faid 90 Years, one Year with another, have not 


born yearly 12 more than were buried, though 
the Inhabitants are computed to be 2700, and 


has not now in it 300 more Souls than it had 


9o Years ago; therefore the 1059 that were 
born more than buried, have contributed to the 
Increaſe of London. If other Places ſend one 


third of their Increaſe to London, and if there 
are 14 times as many People in England as in 


London, then they ſend 6000 yearly to Loy- 
don, which will increaſe their Burials about 


200 yearly, and will anſwer the above Increaſe; 


and 400 went out of this Country Pariſh to 


4 100 in 40 Vears time. Taking them at a 
Medium, there have been 5 Baptiſms to 4 Bu- 


rials. The Accounts of this Pariſh confirm 


the healthieſt Years to be the fruitfuleſt. 
There is a wider Diſproportion between the 


greateſt and leaſt Mortalities in the Country, 


than in the City, VIS, 5 to 13 for in London 


1 (except 
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(except from the Plague) they are never dou- 


ble: but in the Country, Chriſtenings are ſel- 
dom double. Open and free Airs are more 
ſubject both to good and bad Impreſſions ; and 


the Fumes, Stenches, and Steams of London 
ſo medicate the Air about it, as if they met 
with and oppoſed the bad Influences of the 
Air. He computes this Pariſh to contain 2700 
or 2800 Souls, and that 1 of 50 dies yeatly ; 
but in London 1 of 32. So that the Country is 
healthier, fewer die in it, and that they die 
more gradually in London, and leſs per ſaltum. 
London, he thinks, is more unhealthy now 


than formetly, becauſe more populous, and 


more Sea-coal burnt in it; and that Newcaſtle 
is more unhealthy than other Places, from the 
Suffocation cauſed by its Coal. This Country 
Pariſh cannot double itſelf in leſs than 200 


Years; but London requires a longer Time, 
without a Supply-from the Countr y. NPY. 


In the Concluſion, he makes a ſhort Reca- 


pitulation, and ſhews what further Uſcs ſuch 


Calculations may ſerve ; as how to preſerve 


laudable Peace and Plenty, without one biting 


another: This confiſts in underſtanding the 
Lands and Hands of the Territory to be go- 
verned, according to their intrinſic and acci- 
dental Differences; for inſlance, to know the 


geometrical Content, Figure, and Situation of 
all the Lands of England, eſpecially according 


to its natural, permanent, and conſpicuous 
Bounds as how much Hay every Sort of Mea- 
dow will bear, how many Cattle the Weight 


of each Sort will feed, what Quantity of Grain 
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the ſame Acre will bear yearly at a Medium, 
for what Uſe each Soil is fitteſt. Theſe are in. 
trinſic Value. The extrinſic is, why a Parcel 
of Land lying near a large rich Town ſhall be 
worth double another Parcel of the ſame Goo. 
neſs, but farther off, How many People ther 
are of each Sex, State, Age, Religion, Trade 
Rank, or Degree, &c. By which Means Trade 
and Government may be made more certain 
and regular: for if the People were known, 
the Confumption they would make might be 
known, ſo as Trade might not be expected 
where it is impoſſible; for if the Inhabitans 
are thin, and neither work themſclves, nor em. 
ploy others, they are unfit Subjects of Trade, 
let their other Conveniencies be what they will 
Beſides, if all theſe Things were fully known, 
it would appear how few of the People Woll 
upon neceſſary Labours and Callings, (and theſe 
chiefly of the poor and middle Sort) how ma- 
ny Women and Children do nothing, only 
learn to ſpend what others get; how many ate 
meer Voluptuaries, and meer Gameſters by 
Trade; how many Aged, Sick, and Infirm; 
how many Divines, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Apo- 
thecaries, and other Branches of, or Pretenders 
to the Buſineſs ; how many Soldiers ; how ma- 
ny by Miniſteries of Vice and Sin; bow many 
by Trades of meer Pleaſure and Ornament; 
how many in an idle, lazy Way of Attendance 
on others. On the contrary, how few are em- 
ployed in working neceſſary Food and Coyer- 
ing; and of ſpeculative Men, how few ſtudy 

Nature and Things. All theſ Things are ne- 
. | eſſary 
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ceflary to good, certain, and eaſy Government, 
and to balance Parties and Factions in Church 
and State. But for whom this Knowledge is 
| WH neceffary, he determines not. 

In the Appendix, he ſays, Dublin burying 
20 weekly, and London 300, and the Inhabi- 
tants of London 460000, and of Dublin 30000, 
then the former is three times as big as the lat- 
ter. Again, the Defect of the Chriſtenings is 


4 the ſame there as in London, and probably from 
the fame Cauſes. Here he puts in the Crane- 
book and Trverton Bills, which he thinks agree 
u. with the Hantſhire Bill; and that the Wed- 
e. dings in 48. and 49. were very few, from the 
Il People's Diſpleaſure at beheading the King. 
„He gives the Number of Men, Women, and 
45 cChildren found within the City and Liberties 
e in 1631 ; by which he owns he had computed 
u. too many Souls before, Then he gives the 
uy Numbers that died in the ſeveral Years of the 
ne Flague at Amſterdam, viz. in 11 Years, vis, 
by 109364. The Town has 11 Burying-places, 
n; beſides the Hoſpital and Peſt-houſe, 2 57 Streets 
. and Lanes, 43 Burg ways, that in 7 Vears, vi. 
erz from 1617. to 24. were baptized in the re- 
11. formed Church 52537, buried 32532, beſides 
ny the chriſtened in other Congregations. 16430 
nt: Marriages were publiſhed. - Then he gives us 
0 the Increaſe and Decreaſe of that Plague there 
m. n 1664; then an Account of the Mortalities 
58 of ſeveral great Cities in the World; and ob- 
100 ſerves from them, that both Northern and 
_ Southern Countries are infeſted with great 


ary Plagues ; but they are ſeverer, begin and end 
T . more 
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thinks; is above one fourth greater than London 


* 


more ſuddenly in the latter than former. That it 
ſhould be inquired, whether 1 that be- 
gan in 1652. and laſted to 57. in its Perambula- 
tion, was the ſame, or ſeveral Diſeaſes, .in each 
Place, That the Plague is longer in riſing to 
its Height than in decreaſing, being as 3 to 2, 
That of the above 4 great Plagues of London, 


the Height was not always in the fame Month; 


its Continuance was of ſeveral Durations, only 
p times the Diſeaſed increaſed to double of what 


it was the Week before. In his Poſtſcript he 


obſerves, that from the Paris Bills of December 
1672. the Proteſtants were to the Catholics as 1 


to 65. That City Buryings in 1672, were 


17584, Chriſtenings 18427; much the ſame, 


he ſaye, with the Difference that was in the 
London Bills before the Schifm. Paris, he 


excluſive of Weſtminſter, and the 7th Canton, 


or 5 Country Pariſhes. Thus ends his Abſtract, 


whoſe Scheme in the Appendix Davenant pur- 


ſues. Graunt's Want of Information, and 


Plenty of Vouchers, have run him into many 


very random Gueſſes. 


Sir William Petty, in his Eſſay (of 1686.) 


to prove that London has more People and 


Houſing than both Paris and Rouen together, 
ſays, that the Medium of the Burials at London 
in 1683, 84, 85. (wherein there was no ex- 


traordinary Sickneſs, and Chriſtenings and Bu- 


rials correſponded as uſual in other Years) was 


22337; and the Medium of the Paris Bills for 


$2, 83, 84. (the laſt whereof, by comparing 
it 
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fickly) is 1988 7.2. By comparing the Trade 
and Cuſtoms of Rouen and Briſtol, the latter 
ſeems as populous ; Dublin appears to have more 
Chimneys than it, and conſequently more Peo- 


22159, or about 187 per Annum fewer than 


In 1666 were burnt in London i 3000 Hoyules, 
or one fifth of the whole Houſes, which were 
that Year above 65000; and the London Bu- 


tween 66. and 86. The Toial of the Houles in 
86, muſt be about 87000; for in 82. they 
were 84000, Morery, who makes Parrs the 


gether, they make but 57000, but London has 
87000 : thus the two others are to it as 6 to . 
The Shipping and foreign Trade of London, by 


) a general Eſtimate, far exceed thoſe of Paris 


qq and Rouen. As to the Courts of Juſtice, they 


r, affect all England and Wales 7000000 of Peo- 


„ ple; thoſe of Paris extend not near fo far; 


„. bor have the Lawyers of Paris any thing near 
u. be Number, Wealth, and Rately Buildings of 


As thoſe of London ; the People of Paris being 
57 to thoſe of London as 6 to 7, the Buildings as 
ng 6t09: then the latter are not ſo cloſe and 
u crouded up as the former, The Hoſpitals in 


2 5 London 


it with the Chriſtenings, appears to be very 


pic yet in 1682 (being a ſickly Year) it bu- 
ried 2263: Paris and Dublin Bills added make 


London. But if we ſubſtract the 3000 that 
unneceſſarily die yearly in the Hoſpital de Dien 
out of the Paris Bills, the Aſſertion is ſtronger- 


rials, at a Medium, are increaſed one third be- 


reateſt City in the World, reckons only oοο 
Houses in it, and others much leſs; nor are 
there full 7000 Houſes in Dublin; add both to- 


„ 
Tondon are better and more de ſirable than thoſe 
of Paris; for out of theſe of the latter die 2 
to 15, of the former 2 of 16 of the worſt; | 
and yet one fiftieth Part of the whole die out 
of the London Hoſpitals, and 2 of 5, or twen- 
ty times that Number, die out of the Pari, 
Hoſpitals, which are of the ſame Kind; or 
| theſe in London that chuſe rather to lie fick in the 
Hoſpitals than in their own Houſes, are to the 
like People of Parzs as 1 to 20: which ſhews 
which of the two is pooreſt : And the Diffe- 
rence of them that die in Paris and London 
Hoſpitals, ſhews which have the beſt Air, Cure, 
and Care, If Paris were the greateſt City in 
the World, no notice need be taken of Pequin, 
Dely, and Agra, nor of Conſtantinople and 
Grand Cairo; in the laſt of which, it is aid, 
73000, or two fifths of the People, died in ten, 
Weeks; but in London in 1665. only one fifth 
of the People died, v:2. gy000 ; which ſhews 
the latter to be far the greater City: As to 
Conſtantinople, it is ſaid 1 500 die a Day of 
the Plague; in London in 1665. died 1200 2 
Day; yet in the whole died only one fifth of 
the People: But there, and in all the Eaſtern 
Countries, and even in Spain and Tah, the 
Plague carries two fifths, or a half, or more. 
Thus he concludes London to be the greateſt 
City in the World. In another Eſſay in the 
ſame Year, he proves London as large as Paris 
and Rome both; the latter containing then 
119000 Souls, beſides Jews. And that in 85. 
London buried 23222, and Amſterdam 6245; 
therefore London is four times as big. In an- 


Other 


other he proves, that in the Hotel de Dieu in 
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Fears after the Flood, and 1 500 Years before 
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Paris, above 3 500 die yearly by ill Accommo- 
dations, which at 60 J. per Head, the Price of 
Algier Slaves, amounts to 210360/. Sterling, 
2524320 French Livres dead Loſs to France, 
and might be ſaved yearly by good Accom- 
modations, | ED es 


An ABSTRACT of Part of Da- 
_ VENANT'S Eſſay. 


E ſays, that the firſt Colony of Inhabi- 


tants coming into England about 800 


Chriſ?, we may ſuppoſe to be between 100 and 
1000, when there might be only 4 or 5000000 
People in the World, That at the Romans firit 
Invaſion of this Iſland 55 Years before Chriſt, 
the People here, from that Colony, might be 
increaſed to 360000; and at our Sawour's 
Birth 400000 ; and at the Norman Conqueſt, 
A. D. 1066. they might be 2000000, or half 
the Number that was in 1698. So that Eng- 
land doubles its Inhabitants in about 43 5 Years. 
The next Doubling would be in about 600 
Years, viz. A. D. 2300. when the People will 
be about 11, 00000. 2, Whereas the yearly 
Increaſe of People in England is 20000, yet 
ſubſtracting 4000 yearly for extraordinary Mor- 
talities, and 3 500 for foreign and civil Wars, 
———g-4— and 
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and 2 500 for the Plantations, liek te a 
yearly Increaſe will be goo Souls. 3. That 
the Country yearly, b Procreation, inereaſes Y 
2000-0, and Cities, and Towns (Loden EX> 
cludes) 2000; but London and the Bills of 
Mortality decreaſe „early 2000, for which it 
demands the like yearly Supply out of the 
Country to prevent its Decreaſe, beſides a yearly 
Supply of 3000 more for Inc. eaſe. — 4. By 
the 4fſements on Births, Marriages, and Fi- 
nerals, and the Collectors Returns on the Pole- 
Books thereon, it appears that in London, and 
within the Bills of Mortality, the People are 
530000: Then 1 of 26 is married yearly, in 
all 5000, each Couple producing 4 Children; 
and that 1 of 26+ being yearly born, the Births 
are 20000. The Burials are 1 of 24.1. in all 
22000. In Cities and Market-towns, the Peo- 
ple being 830,000, 1 of 128 being married 
yearly, the annual Weddings, are 6300, each 
Wedding producing 4.5 Children: and r in 
28, being born, in all 3000; and 1 of 30. 4 
being buried, the yearly Buryings are 28009. 
In Villages and Hamlets, the People being 
40:c0000, one of each 141 being welle 
the yearly Marriages will be 29200, each Cou- 
ple producing 4. 8 Children; and one in 29x 
being born yearly, the whole Births: are. 139400. 
Whence he obſerves, that in 30000 co-exiſting 
Perſons, there are 71 or 72 Marriages in the 
Country, producing 343 Children; 78 Wed 
dings in Towns, producing 3 51 Children : 94 
Weddings in London produces fewer Children 
than in the Country; yet London having more 
Breeders 


r rr” Cs 
5 ; = 


e 
Breeders than other great Towns, is more fruit- 
ful, and the Towns are more prolific than the 
Country. Were Londoners as long-lived as 
Peaſants, the City would increaſe much faſter 
than the Country. 3. Each London Wedding 


produces fewer Children than the Country, 
from Fornications and Adulteries being more 
faſhionable, from their greater Luxury' and In- 


temperance, from greater Intenſcneſs to Buſi- 


neſs, from the Unhealthineſs of the Smoke of 


Sea-coal, from a greater Inequality between 
the Ages of Huſbands and Wives, from their 
not living ſo long as in the Country, from he 
frequently neceſſary Abſence of many Huſbands 
from their Wives. VT 

He ſays, that in Londen, and the Bills of 
Mortality, Males are to Females as 10 to 13. 


In other Cities and Towns they are 8 to 9. In 


Villages and Hamlets as 100 to 99; in all as 27 
to 28, ---- That Huſbands and Wives are to the 
reſt as 344 per Cent. Widowers as 14 per Cent. 


Widows as 4+ per Cent, Children are 45 per 
Cent. Servants o per Cent. Sojourners and 
lingle Perſons 4 per Cent. Thus in the general, 
but particularly in London, and within the Bills 


of Mortality, Huſbands and Wives are 37 per 
Cent. Widowers 2 per Cent. Widows 7 per 
Cent. Children 33 per Cent. Sojourners 8 per 


Cent. In other Cities and Towns Huſbands and 


Wives are 36 per Cent. Widowers 2 per Cent. 
Widows 6 per Cent. Children 40 per Cent. 
Servants 11 per Cent. Sojourners 5 per Cent. 
In the Country Huſbands and Wives 34 per 


Cent, Widowers 14 per Cent. Widows 4+ per 


— 4. Cent. 


„ 
Cent. Children 4% per Cent. Servants 10 pup 
Cent. Sojourners 3 per Cent. Now, ſays 
he, ſuppoſing the People of England to be 
5500000, the yearly Births 190000, the ſundry 
Ages are, theſe under 1 Year old are 170000; 
under 5 Years old 820000; under 10 Years 
old 1520000 ; under 16 Years old, 2240000; 
above 16 Years old, 3260000 ; above 21 Years 
old, 2700000 ; above 25 Years old, 2400000; 
above 60 Years old, 600000, whereof are 
Males 270,000, Females 3 30000. From 
which Scheme he obſerves, that the Number 
of Communicants in all, or theſe above 16 
Years old, is 3260000. 2. The Number of 
fighting Men between 16 and 60, is 1308000, 
----That Batchelors being about 28 per Cent. 
of the whole, whereof of theſe under 15 
Years old, are about 25+ per Cent. that Mai- 
dens are about 28 per Cent. of the whole, where- 
of under 25 are about 26+ per Cent. Above 25 
are 25 per Cent. That the Males and Females 
in the Kingdom in general are aged, one with 
another, 2742 Years old---- 4. That in the King- 
dom in general there are near as many People 
living, under 20 Years of Age, as above it, 
whereof half of the Males are under 19, and 

half of the Females under 21 Years old. 
From another Scheme he ſhews, that ſuch 
as have a Dependance, have greatly the Ma- 
jority of the other Part. The firſt, viz. Sea- 
men, Soldiers, Labourers, Servants, Cottagers, 
Paupers, Vagrants, with all their Families, ate 
to the Nobility, Gentry, Officers, Merchants, 
Lawyers, Clergy, Freeholders, Farmers, 12 
| | 1005 


6; 
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fons in liberal Arts and Sciences, Shopkeepers, 


Tradeſmen, Handycraftſmen, naval Officers, 
with all their Families and Dependants, as 
2825000 to 267 5520---- He again divides the 
People into two Claſſes, viz. ſuch as increaſe. 
the Wealth of the Kingdom, and ſuch as de- 
creaſe it; the firſt are 2675520, the ſecond are 
2825000 Heads or Souls. The firſt, from 
Land, Art, and Induſtry, both maintain them- 
ſelves, and add yearly ſomething to the general 
Stock. The ſecond are Cottagers and their 
Families, Aged, Sick, Weak, Beggars, and 
Vagrants. In 1685 it appeared from the Hearth- 
Money Books, that in the whole Kingdom 
were 1300000 Houſes, whereof 500000 were 
Cottages. Hence he infers, 1, That Liberty 
ſhould be preſerved on a right Foot; for this 
keeps our own Inhabitants at home with us, 
and invites Strangers to us. 2, That Men ſhould 
be encouraged to marry for Procreation. 3. 
Marriages being yearly 1 out of 134, it is not 
a due Proportion, ſince ſo few of our Males 
periſh by War, or other Accidents; and as 
many of both Sexes as continue unmarried af- 
ter they are come to ripe Years, are a dead 
Loſs, every Birth being as ſo much certain 
Treaſure to the Nation. 4. From this Scheme 
on the Ranks, Degrees, &c. of the People, he 


 ſhews their Error who calculate from the Plen- 


ty, Wealth, and Splendor they ſee in rich Cities 
and great Towns, and from this make a falſe 
Eſtimate of the Remainder, ſuppoſing Taxes 
chiefly to ariſe from the Gentry and wah ; 
8 Fx 2 put 
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but theſe are only a ſmall Part of the wholy 
Body. Hence either the Public runs into Debt, 
or the Poor being oppreſſed, raiſe inſufferably | 
Clamours againſt all Duties on the Conſumption 
of large Products, falling heavily on the Poor, 
Thus far Davenant on King's Calculations, 
His other Schemes are a meer Poſtulata, to an. 
ſwer Graunt's propoſed Queries in his Con. 
cluſion. 1 5 Ate. 
Derbam ſays, the ſpecial Management of the 
Recruits and Decays of Mankind, fo equally 
all the World over, challenges our particular 
Obſervation. After the Creation, and Noah's 
Flood, the Longevity of Man was abſolutely 
neceſſary for the more ſpeedy peopling the 
World, and for a ſpecial Inſtance of the Di. 
vine Providence herein. In the former Period, 
moſt of theſe on Record lived goo Years, ot 
above; but after the latter, none except Shen 
exceeded 500, and only his three Sons, in that 
firſt Century, came near that Age. In the 
next poſt-diluvian Century, none reached 240; 
in the third Century, Terah only reached 200 ; 
for then the World, the Eaſtern eſp:cially, was 
pretty well peopled ; they had built Cities, and 
cantoned themſelves into diſtinct Nations and 
Societies under their reſpective Leaders, and 
were able to wage War One againſt another 2 
When the World was pretty well peopled, 
there was a ſpecial Providence in reducing the 
common Age of Mankind, before the Flood, 
to 120 Vears; after it, in Moſes's Time, to 70 


or 80, (in both theſe the Texts are egregiouſly 


mie 


323; Ove 
miſapplied.) By this Means the peopled World 
/is kept at à convenient Stay, neither too full 
nor too empty; for if the Generality of Men 
were to live either to the ante-diluvian Ages, 
or poſt-dilavian, for the firſt two or three Cen- 
turies, the World would be over- ſtockt with 
People; or were Men to live only ten, twenty, 
or thirty Years, then their Decay would be too 
faſt; but by this middle Rate, the Balance is 
nearly even, and Life and Death keep ſuch an 
equal Pace, as is an evident Proof of the Di- 
vine Management. Sacred and profane Hiſtory 
agree, that ſince the World was peopled, the 
Age of Man keeps much the ſame; ſome rare 
Examples of long Life may be met with in 
moſt Countries. 3 . 
From our European Accounts, (and perhaps 
the ſame all over the Globe) there appears to 
be a certain Rate or Proportion in the Propa- 
gation of Mankind, Such a Number marry ; 
ſo many are born; and ſuch a Number die, in 
Proportion to the People in a Nation or Coun- 
try. It is remarkable that the Births of Males 
and Females are near equal, and that a few 
more are born than die; which is a Proviſion 
tor the extraordinary Emergencies and Occa- 
ſions of the World, as the Unhealthineſs of 
ſome Places, where Death out-runs Life; to 
make up the Ravages of Plagues, Diſeaſes, De- 
er of War and the Seas; and to afford 
ranſports to unpeopled Colonies. Extraor- 
dinary Expences gf People are either to puniſh 
them for their Sins, or keep the Balance even, 
4 - 0 From 
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From a Table he gives of eight Places in Eng. 
about 1 in 104 marry; each Marriage, on i 
with another, produces about four Children: 


England, in general, are to Births as 1 60 


p. 175, Sc. His other Remarks are only 
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land, and five beyond Sea, he obſerves, thut 


he reckons Graunt's Proportion of 14 Males 
to 13 Females to be juſt. That Deaths in 


17; in Cities and Market-towns as 1 to 
1+!.; in Paris as 14 to 1. See his Phyſulyy, 


Quotations, 


Table 


ble 


Table XX, 


Year 
1 1217 1718 1919 

r. | 12 G6 16 100 11 14 15/18 

May | 9 9] 9 no 21 8 19 1115 

June | 14 13] 11 101TH 14] 15 511 

Fuly 20 28] 12 4 5 15 5 110 4 

Ag. 29 221 8 4 5 72 4 5 

Septr. 25 21 7 VV 

Oo. 26 36 10 714 8 5/11 66 9 
„ 24-9 --063-9:-: 13}. 

Dec. | it 1013 . 00: 

Fan. j I2 18] 15 14] 8 718 1g] 10 

Fabre 14 91 14 1 3 81 20 18] 6 

Mar. [16 14] 25 20 8 7129 12 16 

Total |195 2011145 —.— _Jo2\1 1311121 

Year 3 
1720 n 1723 1724 

| 4pr- 12 6 14 91 12 191 52 44 21 17 
-TMay | 12 ic 10 --18]-13 ie 5701 13 ie 
[Fane | 12 717 19 * 7129 $3013 108 
ITuly 1 1z 21 11 11] 9g 16/25 19 12 6 
a1 at 100 . 16-72 
n; nn] 20 433] 16 - 444 16 ien 
108004 7 101-14: 
Now. | 13 16 13 181-140 9 r 
FFF 91 213 10]-14.. $321. 144 41-212] 
Tan. | . $- vc} 14 160} 13: 296. 9 161-15 138. 
„„ - 13] 15 - 29] 19 - x0] 11 144 
Mer. 12 15} 21 15] 47 411 14 24] 14: 9 
[Foral[143 1171168 _ 1 — 224] 


Year 
iy 3746 1727 1729 - 1729 
Apr. | 25 14 17 14| 18 12] 20 12 
_ May |} 33 17] 22 13] 12 I 
Tune | 13 14] 11 14 12 NC 
July 11 WW 
Aug. 8 81 26 - 25] 16 x0] Ig 11 
Pet. [10 10] 30 29] 13 6/19 15 
ß 9 121 17 . 211-7131 14 ---15 
New: 1 t7 101 14 141-8. 2131-23-18 
Dec. lis 16 9 8] 20 10 22 28 
Van. 18 h — ry eee 
Feb. |: th: 14} 11 12] 21. 12139 36 
Mar. 16, 121 17 16! 21 42] 39 37 


t 
| Toral[16g 153|192 | 2 E 249]: 


| Year + = 
E bb 
Abr. | 22 19] 19 1/7/12 21021 28] 13 8 
May 12 12 16 of 16 18} 20 36} 14 11 
June | 12 14] 15 74 23 _ 12} 10 11 22 1214 
P49 [8 x] 6 gu [16 os nj] 
„ | in 114 7 91 9 7115 1818 17 
ep 18 10 8 7 '6 - 1 18 14 I4 7 
$275 12 156} 20 - 13] 13 - % "tof 14. ny 
Nov. | 8 14] 13 13] 12 S| 11 10} 10 13 
Hic. 16 14\ 13 13; 24 12 15 7 18 19! 
For. | 19 211 44 "of 21 [a1] 4 111 ung 
Hb. | 13 18/11 1o} 30 35] 19 12] 21 
Mar. | 12 Of 14 12] 22 22} 13 17! 20 17 


Totale 1741140 —— — 4. — . 152 


— 
SJ 


— 


Your 898 
VV 1738 1739. 
. | 16 iz 361 10 n 8 
Iioy j 20 1g] 19 29] 19 16 28 2g!) 13 21 
bay | 34 12] 41-17] 19 20 37 19-22 10 
Du | 15 13] 16 10] 21 15] 20 27] 12 10 
Hap. 5 40. © Of. 8 5 | | | 
ETC © 161-49: 194-14 © oh: 
OXob.| 1x 17] 12 7] 23 19 15 20of 8 5 
Now, 24 25] 11 175 23 27] 13 10 16 14 
Dec. 18 14/15 25] 27 175 15 16] 2x 10] 
For. | 17 1 13 2% 2% 22] 15 15] 18 27 
4b. 19 12} 20 12] 14 13] 31 25] 22 25 
Mar. 1 zel 23 141-25 22f 23 | 3] Ig 14] 
| Votal [20> 220% 238]233 233240 180|180 170 


"Year. 
1740 1741 124 174 1744 1745 
r. 18 19] 37 23] 29 © 4 37 301 38 24 20 23 
[oy j19 18, 46 28] 45 29] 28 40, 25 32] 21 22 
Ene | 12 25] 35 48] 25 1114 17] 24 32] 10 190 
Jay 1 in 74.30 33} 27 15 16 12 24 22] 10 16; 
[4ve. 115 241 33 22] 9 * 19 12; 16. Top-27 1% 
Sept. 20 13] 26 317 525 1% 10 18] 20 1% 
0706.1 24 47] 31 341 23 2701-13-16] 14 106 28 
[Now. | 19 17 31 43} 20 918 27] 16 18 18 13 
Dec, 20 231 45 371 14 15} 20 915 20} 16 20 
Fan. 28 34] 55 460 1 us| 24 18] 13 15} 28 28 
Febr. | 2% 33 32 33] 19 19] 19 24 26 10 26 244 
aller. | 34 39] 43 101 13] 24 2717 16/25 23 
— — —— 4181249 — bn 
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dome curſory OBſervations on a Pariſh, whoſe 
Regiſters 1 had more Time and Opportunity to 


peruſe. 


this Pariſh, in the Table, commence 
with the learned and ingenious Dr. Wintering- 
Jams Hiſtory of Diſeaſes for 7ork and about 
it, Such Tables anſwer either ſome ſpecial or 
common Uſes. By the firſt, I intend ſuch: 
Purpoſes as Bills of Mortality have not been or- 
W dinarily applied to. By the laſt, the anſwer- 
ing of ſuch Queſtions as are moſtly the Effect 

of Curiolity, %%% ĩ ]ðᷣ I. 
As to the firſt, here we ſee, 1. The greater 
or leſſer Frequency and Mortality of each Epi- 
demic mentioned in the Hiſtory; as the Ha- 
vock of the fatal Years 1723, 27, 28, and 413 
the great Diſparity between the Rifeneſs and 
litle Mortality of the general Catarrhs of 172 5. 
29, 37, 42, Cc. Hereby we ſee the Lenity 
or Severity of any general or particular Epide- 
mic paſt, ſince 1538. that Regiſters began firſt 
to be kept. - - 2. Hereby we trace the Pro- 
greſs of Epidemics, whether they move S. to 
N. or N. to S. E. to W. or W. to E. and fo 
have an Opportunity to inquire into the Cauſes 
and Riſe of an Epidemic, in that particular 
Quarter, whether brought from abroad, or be- 
gun there, - - 3. Hence we learn the Duration 
of paſt Epidemics from their firſt Appearance, 
till they finiſh their Perambulation. So that 
which raged in the 6th Decade of the 16th 
a Century, 


{ 31 Years of monthly Funerals for 


8 ſave thouſands of Lives; ſince uninfected Places 
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Century, began in 1556 or 5, and had not f. 
niſhed its Rout before 58, That which began 
in 1621. raged to 24. That which roſe in the 
Earl of FEfex's Army in 1643. was not quite 
out before 46. That of 1722. laſted till 24, 
The Fevets that began in 26. were not out til 
29. The late fatal Fever, which was brought 
into Plymouth by the Canterbut'y and Ancaſter 
Men of War in May 1740. had reached but a 
little beyond Glaſgow in Aug. 42. - = - = 4. As 
an Inference from the laſt, ſince (general Epi. 
demics, Catarths, and Plague excepted) take 
two or three Years to begin and finiſh their 


Progreſs ; this ſhews us that a Harmony and 


Correſpondence among Phyſicians at a diſtance 
muſt be of ſpecial Service to the Public, and 


may obtain early Intelligence from the infected, 
of the particular ſucceſsful Method of Cure of 
that preſent Diſeaſe; if the ſame Genus of Epi- 
demic requires quite different Courſes at their 
ſandry Attacks. - - - - 5. Tables of this Kind, 
collected from ſeveral Parts of the Ifland, would 
ſhow us in what Soils, Situations, and Buſi- 
neſſes of Life, &c. different Epidemics are more 
or leſs fatal; and where they appear ſeldom, ot 


often; and to what Epidemics, or Endemics, 


each Place ! is moſt liable... 6. Whether thele 
Endemics, or Epidemics, keep any fixt Periods 
of Returns, or whether they depend on the 
Seaſons, Air Fruits of 'the Zarth Diſeaſes of 
Animals uſed i in Diet, Trades, &c. === 7, Whe- 


ther in Places of like Sitoation: Soil, Piet, Bu- 


ſineſſes of Life, Sc. theſe Diſcaſes are more 
favour- 
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f,yourable or fatal, where no Medicines are 
uſed, or where they are not uſed. --- 8, This 
Method, if prudently and cautiouſly uſed, might 
be a Sort of Teſt; of the Succeſs of the ſun- 
dry Sectaries in Phyſic, vi. the Hypocratic or 
Analogical,” (from Reaſon, Practice, and Ob- 
ſervation) Paracelſian, Sylvifian, Will an, Hel- 
montian, or Mechanical. - - - 9. Perhaps here- 
by ſome tolerable Gueſs might be made of the 


Duration of Epidemics in any particular Place, 


from the Time of their Riſe and Spread. Ex, 


gr, In th's Pariſh for above nine Score Years 
paſt, I find, that ſuch as begin from June to 


Of. end in Febr. or March. Such as let in in 
March, ſeldom reach beyond the Summer Sol- 


flice ; if the Diſeaſe exceeds this, it extends to 


the Autumnal Equinox, and in a very few rare 


Inſtances to the next Vernal. If it ſtops not here, 
we may expect moſt calamitous Times for 24 
or 28 Months longer. Theſe that commence 
in Febr. end in May or Fune ; as theſe that 


begin in Apr. reach only to June or 7uly. Such 
a ſet in in Dec. or Jan. ſometimes ſtop in the 
latter end of March, but oftener reach to the 


next Soſſtice, or even to the End of Aug. Such 


as come in OF. or Nov. are out in March or 


April. - = 10. Not only may we bz helped to 


a tolerable Gueſs of their Duration in genera) 


but alſo of their Effects. For ſuch as break 


out in March are moſt of all to be dreaded, 


not only on account of their long, but uncer- 


tain Continuance. Next to them are ſueh as 
break out in Dec. or Jan. for they not only 
make great havock till the Spring, but join the 


yearly 
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yearly Mortality of the Seaſon, And if that 


which begins in July paſs the Autumnal Egui- 
20x, it reaches to the Yernal. - - II. As the 
more healthy or ſickly Seaſons of the Year in 
this Pariſh, from 1561. to 1645. vis. 84 Years, 
March has been moſt fatal, Apr. and Dec. next, 
then May and Febr. for in theſe five Months 


died 5322. In June, July, Aug. Sett. and 


Oct. died 3921; fo that the Mortality of the 
firſt five Months is to that of the laſt, near as p 


to 39. - - 12. The molt prolific Ye:rs are to 
the moſt ſterile, near as 3 to 1. - - 13. Tables 
of Regiſters are the beſt Way to find with any 


Certainty the Effects of great and long Rains; 
as in 1712. 1713. Froſts, Droughts ; as in 1714, 
1723. Floods, Earthquakes, Comets, Eclipſes, 


&c. - - - 14. This whole Parith lies dry, near 


the Mountains, has a Deſcent from all Parts, 


is hilly, moſtly faces the E. and N. E. without 
Fens, Marſhes, or ſtagnant Waters, yet wel 


ſupplied with Rivers and good Springs. The 


Arr from the Mountains is pure, thin, and fine, 
The Inhabitants. are well ſerved with the beſt 
and wholſomeſt of neceſſary Proviſions, at mo- 


deiate Prices. It is fituated in the 53 Degree 


and 26 Min. of N. Latitude. 
The common Obſervations on Blls of Mor- 


* 


tality are as follow: From Apr. 1, 1561. t0 
Apr. 1, 1587. both included, were chriſtened 


Males 1476, Females 1392, both 2568; Wed. 
dings 739: Buried Males 1134, Females <97, 
both 2091. Hence we ſee, 1. That Chriſten- 
ings are to Buryings near as 28 to 20, or 7 to 5; 
- - « By comparing the Extracts of ſundry Re- 

g1itEts 


„** 1 
giſters of Pariſhes on different Soils, Situations, 
Fc. we come to the ſureſt Proof of the Healthi- 
neſs or Longevity of various Soils: For where 
the greateſt Diſproportion is between Chriſten- 
ings and Buryings in favour of the firſt, the 
healthier the Place, (ſuppoſing the Regiſters are 
faithfully kept, and all Chriſtenings, M-rriages, 
and Buryings regiſtered) and no uncommon Re- 
ſort of Strangers to the Place, nor Diſperſion 
of its Inhabitants, as in Sea-Ports, Manufactures, 
c. 2. The leſs Diſparity there is between the 
Baptized and Married, the healthier the Place; 
for there the feweſt die in Infancy, Youth, and 
Celibacy ; if they export not themſelves to other 
Places, or go into the Army, Navy, or Colo- 
nies. In ſuch Places Epidemics muſt come ſel- 
domeſt, and be the mildeſt. - 2. Males born 
were then to Females born near as 14 to 13; 
but of this there is no Certainty ; for different 
Places have different Proportion, though the 
Males are ſtill in greateſt Number. - - 3. The 
Death of Males is to that of Females near as 
11 to 9; which Number of Males buried be- 
ing ſo much ſuperior to Males born, ſhews, 
1. That the Number of Exports to London, 
Army, &c. was very ſmall at that time. 2. That 
the Pariſh ſeems to be increaſing by freſh In- 
comers to Trades, Service, Sc. 4. Theſe 
Married were to the Chriſtened above 2 to 4, 
the leſſer half dying in Childhood, Celibacy, or 
exported themſelves. 5. Each Wedding pro- 
9 J 
rom 1715. Apr. 1. to 1742 Apr. 1. were 
baptized Males LY F 3 5342; both 
X 2 11070: 


. 
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110% : Weddings 32 54. Buried, Males 545 


Females 4859, both 10314. With theſe two 
Numbers the Regiſter begins and ends; betwixt 
intervene 128 Years; during which time we 


ſee the Increaſe of the Inhabitants of the Pa- 
riſh, which muſt be judged from the Mar- 


riages and Buryings, not the Chriſtenings; which 
laſt fall much ſhort of Truth. The Buryingy 
of the firſt 27 Years were 2091; of the laſt 


10314: fo that the Inhabitants are increaſed 


from 1 to 5, and above : For in the firſt all 
were buried at the Church, but now Difſenters 
have their Burying-Places, (though few ex- 


cept Quakers bury at them) whoſe Buria's are 


not entered in the Church Regiſier. 2. In the 
firſt Period, above 2 out of every 4 chriſtened 
were married; in the laſt Period 13 out of 23 
are married. - - 3. Again, 3254 Weddings 
produced 11070 Children, which is not 35 to 


each Wedding, Or 7 to 2. 4. The Propor- 
tion of 3 to 2 between Chriſtenings and Bu- 
ryings in the firſt Period, is dwindled away in 
the ſecond to about 11 to 10; which muſt ei- 


ther be from Abundance. of Chtiſtenings not 
regiſtered, or the Pariſh being mcre- unhealthy, 


or a great Reſort of freth Incomers, or from all 


three. - - 5. The Diſp:oportion! between Malcs 


and Females is alſo lefizned in this Period; fot 
inſtead of 56 to 52, it is not 57.to 53: though 


the greateſt part of Diſſenters (Quakers ex- 


cepted) have their Children entered in the pub- 


lic Regiſters, as well as others. Here is fome- 
thing like a Paradox, that the Ditference be- 
tween Chriſtenings and Buryings, ſhould now 

le 
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be ſmall, as 1 in 11, inſtead of 12 to 8; and 


yet above half of the Chriſtened are married 


as well now as before. For this there are two 


Reaſons ; 1. All Marriages are regiſtered at the 


Church, but not all Chriſtenings. 2. This 


ſhows a ſtill greater Reſort to the Place of Ser- 
vants and Apprentices. = - 6. By comparing 
the firſt and laſt Parts of ſuch old Regiſters, we 
have an Opportunity to try the Effects of Alte- 


rations in Diet, Dreſs, and other Variations of 


the Non-naturals, whether they are better or 
worſe, - - - 7, By the Peruſal of ſundry Re- 
giſters, we may ſee whether, or what is the Dif- 
ference as to Healthineſs and Longevity, be- 
tween People icattered in Hamlets and Villages, 
and Multitudes crouded together in Cities and 
great Towns, even on the ſame, or like Soils, 
Situations, and Manner of Life. Between ſuch 
as live in an open and pent-up Air, loaded with 
Variety of Effluvia; between a laborious and 
idle life; between Luxury and plain ſimple Diet; 
between Temperance and Intemperance. - - = | 


The curious and ingenious Clerk of the Church 


bad once the Curioſity to find the Number of 
Children out of every hundred that died under 
four Years old in this Pariſh, And in 1705. 
were baptized 314, of which 46 died the firſt 
Year, 13 the fecond, 16 the third, and p; the 
4th, in all 80. So that at the end of the 4th 
Year, near 75 of each hundred wee alive. 
But by the London Bills for 1732, 33, 34, 35. 
out of 102191 buried, 50383 were under oy? 
Years old, which is near 25 out of 52. - - - 
2. In 1706. the ſame Clerk took an Accoun..: 
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were baprized, and 632 buried: and in 1741. 
were buried, 955, and 6 in the Quakers Bu- 
rying- Place; in all 961: Baptized in all gog.--- 


Souls in this whole Pariſh. The firſt was 3232, 


Years, takes about 33 Years to bury a Number 


” 310 : 
of the Ages of thoſe that were buried: And 
this Year was far from being the moſt favour- 
able to Children under 7 Years old ; died 82; 
from 7 to 14 died 15: from 15 to 21, 12: from 
21 to 28, 11: from 29 to 35, 14: from 35 to 
42, 12: 42 to 49, 6: 49 to 56, 14: 56 to 6z, 
5 03 i 78, 18: 70 t % 8 77 to 84, 6: 
84 to 91, 4. In ell 209. Now the Chriſten. 
ings in 1705 were 314: in 1706 were 320 --- 
This Clerk, on ſtrict Inquiry, and Account 
kept, found that ſuch as died of chronic Dif. 
"eaſes, were to them that died of Acutes, near | 
equal, Chryſoms and Small Pox excepted. - --. 
3. In the fickly Year 1582 were buried 120, 
chriſtened 124. It is true it has happened that 
the Buryings have not only exceeded, but near 
doubled the Chriſtenings, as in the memorable 
Year 1723, (the fatalleſt Year that ever had 
been in this Pariſh before) wherein only 46; 


wherein from Jan. 1,1740-1. to Feb. 1, 1741-2, 


4. Having 5 Years before the laſt fatal Epi- 
demic procured the Number of Families and 


the laſt 14200; from which ſubtract 222 for 
Quakers, there remains 13778. Now from 
Jan. I. 1731. to Jan.1.1742. were buried 4600, 
which multiply by 3, the total is 13 800; which 
at a Medium between healthy, ſickly, and fatal 


equal to the preſent Inhabitants, or about 1 of 
33 die yearly. Though the very few buried at 


the 


1) e 
the Diſſenting Chapels are not regiſtered at the 
Church, yet their Number is much exceeded 
by Strangers and Itinerants that die yearly here, 
and are regiſtered; for as Quakers are not re- 
giſtered, they are excluded out of the firſt To- 
tal. 5. In the aforeſaid 11 Years, 4700 
having been baptized, multiply this by 3, the 
Product is 14100. Now allow (as appears true 
by comparing the firſt and ſecond 27 Years 
Years Chriſtenings and Buryings) one eighth 
Part for Children baptized, but not regiſtered 
at the Church, this will amount to about 600 
more ; which add to the other, the Total will 
be z 500; which will bring it to about 26. Vears, 
in which a Number equal to the preſent Inha- 
bitants is born. Both theſe laſt Obſervations 
prove the Number of Families and Souls in the 
Pariſh to be faithfully taken, and fully proves 
their Clamours and Suggeſtions to be meer Ro- 
domontade, who will have the Numbers to be 
20, 25, 30; yea ſome 3 5000 Souls; for then 
the greateſt Part muſt be Heathens never bap- 
tized, and either immortal, or never buried. 
Such ſhow themſelves Novices at Computation 
of this kind. But to ſtrengthen the Argument 
yet more, in 1734 the whole Number of Fa- 
milies in Gaznsborough Town and Pariſh was 
taken moſt ſtrictly, the Families were 748; 
Souls 3411. Now from 1702 to 1733 inclu- 
five, were buried 3454: ſo that a Number ſu- 
perior to the Inhabitants die in 3 14 Years, And 
_ a Number equal to the preſent Inhabitants is 
ſcarce born in 28 Years ; yet the Weddings are 
to the Chriſtenings near as 10% to 39, or 21 
a out 
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out of 30 are wed. In the laſt place, the 
Proportion of People to the Number of Fa. 
milics proves the Account to be juſtly taken 

in the firſt, as well as in the laſt, For if 3232 
Families contain 14200 People for this Pa. 
riſh, having 3232 Families and 14200 Souls, 
allow 4% Perſons to each Family, or 9 to 2, 
the Product will be 1403 ; only 170 remains, 
Gainſoorough having 748 Families and 3411 
S-uls, allow 4+ to a Family, it makes 3304; 

only 107 remains. el {4 
That there has formerly been a conſiderable 
Body of Diſſenters in this Pariſh, but are now 
ſtrangely dwindled away, I prove thus: In 
1640. and the next 5 Years following, (which 
were all mortal, a malignant putrid Fever hav. 
ing made terrible Havock in 43. and 44. eſpe- 
cially) were baptized 1463, buried 1449: But 
in 48. and the 5 next Vears (which were all very 
healthy) were baptized only 973, buried 1044. 
I can advance nothing certain on the Eclipſes 
of the Sun and Moon, when attended with no 
uncommon Air or Seaſons, eſpecially in the 16th 
Century, which from the general fatal Epi- 
demic of 15506. and 7. ſeems to be very healthy 
here to 1582. But in the 19th Century ſeems 


to be ſome Difference; for a lunar Eclipſe be- 
gan a Mortality, which prevailed, till it ended 
with a ſolar one in September after. A total one 
of, the Moon in March 89. was attended with a 
great Death till Fuly, which was rekindled with 
another Eclipſe in September the ſame: Year, 
and reigned till pril after. The like it was at 
a lunar Eclipſe in March next Year, when 
Death rode in Triumph till the Summer Sol- 
IO CREE ſtice. 


12 
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tice, The ſame happened in Mareb gg. when 


; 
| both Luminaries - were darkened: and in Febr. . 
| WH 1501. and in 1713. when the Sun was dark- . 


ened. The like of the Moon in 1715. and in 
June and Fly 1721, and in Sepf. 26. when 
both were eclipſed. The ſame in 29. when 
the Sun was totally darkened both in Febr. and 
uh. The like in Jan. 30. But remarkable 
was the Inſtance in March 36. during the 
Reign of the fatal Meaſles, (attended or fol- 

| Jowed by a Peripneumony) for all that were 
very ill here died the ſame Night. But on the 
contrary, the Eclipſes in Aug. 1673. June 94. 
Aug. 1701. Nov. 1730, Sc. put an end to the 
then prevailing Mortalities. Some Comets have 
not increaſed the Bills of Mortality here, as 
thoſe of 1571, 77, 85, 1652, Sc. By others 


t our Atmoſphere ſeems to be affected, and there- 
y by our Bodies, eſpecially if ſeveral. remarkable 
F Eclipſes have happened about the ſame time; 
$ as in 1580, 90,96. 1607, 18, 61, 64, 72, 77, 
0 $0, 82, 83, 84, 86, 98. 1718. But Preſages 
h of future Mortalities I have not yet been able 
- to learn from our Regiſter, though I have tried 
y it many Ways. J) 
15 The Healthineſs or Sicklineſs of this Pariſh 
may be further diſcyvered, by comparing it 
d with the next contiguous Pariſh, which, tho“ 
c far larger, yet is lets populous, lies on the ſame 
a Soil, has the like Situation, Diet, &c. In it 
h ſrom Apn. 1, 1558. to Apr. 1, 1584. vis. 27 
1 Years, were baptized Males 62 3, Females 594, 
It both 1217; Weddings 376: buried Males 483, 
n Females 368, both 851. Here Males are to 
- Females as 62 to 59. Out of every 12 bap- 
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duced about 7 Children. The Chriſtenings are 


| tized, 7+ are married ; each two Marriages pro. 


to the Buryings near as 12 to 84. From Ax. 


x, 1716. to Apr. 1, 1743. were baptized Malez 
1175, Females 1139, both 2314; Wedding 
863: buried Males 866, Females 804, bg 
1670. So that the Chriſtenings of the fir 27 


Years are to thoſe of the laſt near as 12 to 2, 
the Buryings near as 8 to 16: the Chriſtening 
of the laſt Period are to the Buryings as 46 to 
33. So that this laſt Pariſh is both healthier, 


has few or no Diſſenters in it, and its Regiſter 
ſeems to be carefully kept. Each Wedding in 
the laſt Period produces ſcarce three Chi]. 
dren ; which gives us the Number of ext; 


parochial Marriages, 


In a neighbouring ſmall Market-Town, four 


Miles eaft of the firſt of theſe Pariſhes, I find 
the wideſt Difference between Males and Fe- 
males born; for from 1562. to 1600. both in- 


cluſive, were baptized Males 1980, Females 
1583, near 19 Males to 15 Females; and from 
1720. to 46. both excluſive, Males 1 529, Fe- 


males 1259, near 5 to 4; and in the 120 Years 
intermediate Space, Males 6368, Females 6038, 
as 21 to 20, no contemptible Difference: the 


whole taken together is Males 9877, Females 


8876, almoſt ꝙ to 8. - - From 1 562. to 1592. 
were baptized yearly, at a Medium, 875: 


from 1592. to 1601. baptized, at a Medium, 


104, buried 95, little more than one twellt 
Increaſe. From 1601, to 1641, baptized 1107, 


buried yearly, at a Medium, near 103, From 
1641, to 81, baptized yearly 105%, buric 
1 | _ 


1 = 
103x. From 1681 to 1721. baptized yearly 
105 4 buried 97. And from 1732, to 45 
both included, baptized yearly ſcarce 107, 
buried 77 2; which ſhews, 1. That this Town 
is much healthier now than from 1 562 to 1641. 
when the Increaſe was little more than one 16th, 
but for laſt 14 Years, it is near one 4th. 2. The 
late increaſed Diſproportion between Baptiſms 
and Burials ſhews the Number of Diſſenters to 
be ſtrangely dwindled. 3. Not only is the 
Place healthier of late Years, but much fruit- 
fuller, and has few extraparochial Weddings: 
For neither before, nor during the civil Wars, 
were there more than 3 4 Births for each Wed- 
ding, including Baſtards and all; now there 
are above 4. + excluſive of Baſtards. 4. That 
from 1590 to 1745-6. this Town has only 
exported, (over and above its Imports) 1550. 
or about one 11th Part, vig. 987 Males and 
643 Females. 5. That Towns without Trade 
or Manufactory, only a weekly Market to de- 
pend upon, juſt languiſh and live. 6. That as 
April is not only the fruitfulleſt Month, it is 
chiefly ſo of Males. The firſt four Months of 
the Vear, (beginning with March) as 63 to 54. 
And the 3d 4 Months as 63 to 53. -- - 7. 
That as April is the moſt prolific, ſo it is the 
moſt fatal Month in the Year ; then Fan. Feb. 
March, Decem. and May. The moſt favour- 
able, are July, Auguſt, Sept. une, Novr. 
Ooh. The Mortality of the former 6 Months 
is to that of the latter as 15 to 12. or 5 to 4. 
April alone is to une, July or Aug. as 13 to 
9; it is to March above 13 to 12, The Mor- 
— 2 tality 
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tality of April and January is to that of Sep. u 
Oct ob. as to 26 * to 20 +. , Thus we ſee the bat 


Difference between the Vernal and Autumgy 
Mortality. It is worth our Notice, that in a 
Regiſters, for a long Series of Years, the fats, 
left Months of the Year are alſo the fruitfullet, 
--- - 8, The intermediate Degree wherein 
Mortality moves from its two Extreams of loy. 
eſt and higheſt is from 1 to 4. In 1667. died 
205. but in 1708 only 49. but the common 
Medium in which it moves 1s from 70 to 120, 
= -- 9. When the Bills run pretty high, they 
quickly fall; in 1592, died 147. but for 3 Year, 
after they reached not 80: Or, when a great 
Mortality happens here, it comes not all at once, 
but. ſteals on gradually, For in 1666 died 113, 
in 67, 205. and 1668, 113. Or where a long 
Series of healthy Years ſucceed one another, a 
proportionable Number of ſickly Years folloy 
and take their Turn. Thus from 1600. to 1613, 
were very healthy, the yearly Burials never 
reached 100. but the next 4 Years it went 
from 103 to 153 3 but when fewer healthy 
Years have preceeded, the following tickly 
Vears have neither been ſo many nor fatal, - - - 
10. Great Mortalities happened ſeldomer ſince 
1673 than before. The Regiſter ſince the lat- 
ter have only 10 Times come up to 100. 
and exceed it 8 Times, in 73 Years. But from 
1613 to 73, it exceeded 110. 26 Times, and 
wavered from 100 to 110. 11 Years more, In 
the ſame 60 Years happened 11 Years great 
Mortality, in 6 whereof the Regiſter ſwelled 
from 150 to 205. but in the laſt 73 Yea! 
were 


765 317 mM 


ere only 5 fatal Vears, none whereof Ebesl⸗ 
ad ed 145 - - 11. The greateſt Mortalities 
he have been foreſt on the Males ; the Death of 
al WM pemales never exceeded that of Males above 2 
al WW in Vear, but the latter have exceeded the for- 
al ner 39 in a Year. The Mortality from 1613. 
ſt, WW to 73. is to that from 73. to 1746. as 64. to 51. 


Thus the Regiſter of each Pariſh would afford 


ein 
W. particular Obſer vations, which the Curious may 
ed Wi cafily wake for themſelves. 


In Vol. zd of Lowthorp's Abridgement of the 


20, Philoſophical Tranſactions, the Author gives the 
ey WM Marriages and Burials of Franckfort and Sa- 
818 clenlalſen, where in 1695 were baptized 916. 
cat I buried 748. Then he gives us the Births, Mar- 
ce, Wl riages and Burials of the'three Marcks, and Bran- 
13, Nanburg in 1698. in both which were baptized 
ng oy Weddings 21996. buried $1816, the 
„ brſt to the laſt near as &'to 5. - -* - The King 
ow Wl of Pr fie in his whole Dominions 1715. 16.17. 
13.18. yearly at a Medium had 78826 baptized, 
ver WW 20520 4 married, 55852 buried, the firſt to 
ent Wl the laſt as 78. to 55, In how many Years 
thy WM theſe Places will double their Inhabitants may 
kly Wl be ſeen 1 in the Additions to Tab. 8. before. 


-- W----- - In Breflaw from 1687, to 92. inclu- 
five, were buried yearly at a Medium 1174. 
baptized 1238, orone20th Part Increaſe, which 

may be levied for the Prince's Service ; of the 
1238 Births, 348 die the firſt Year, and 193 
and I dic the next 5 Years; at the fix Years End only 
I WM 692 ſurvive, at Which Age the Children being 
cat i ſtronger, are leſs mortal. There die yearly of 
a Wir People of Breflaw above 6 Years old, as th 
cal this 
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and the lower Line the Number of Perſom oil -- 
that Age, that die yearly at a Medium, ay 
where there is no Figure over it, in the Line 3 
bove, it is the Number of thoſe that die betiycen 
the Ages of the preceeding and following Co. 
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He ſays this agrees pretty well with Chriſt's | 
Church-Hoſpital Bills, where of the young Lads 
only about 1 per Cent. dies yearly. From 25to 
= 55 there die 7, 8, or 9 yearly of each W ; 

rom 50 to 70. yet the Mortality increaſes; 
il and tho' the ſurviving Number be ſmall, yet the 
t Mortality increaſes, and there are found to die 
3 10 or 11 of each Age yearly. From thence the 
[' Living being few, they decline gradually till there 
WO be none left to die, The following very uſeful 
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Table gives a more Juſt Idea of the State and 


Condition of Mankind, than any Thing he 
Lnows of yet extant. It gives the Number of 

people of Breſſau of all Ages, from the Birth 

to very old Age; and how to make an Eſti- 
mate of the Value of Annuities for Lives, and 
the Chances that there are that a Perſon of any 
Age propoſed, does live to any other Age given. 
This Table ſhews the Number of Perſons that 
are living in the Age current annexed thereto, 
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Thus he ſhews the whole People of Breſlais 

conſiſts of 34000 Souls, which is the ſame to- 
tal in the Table whoſe Utes are, - 1. To 
ſhew the Proportion able to bear Arms in any 
Multitude, which are theſe between 18 and 56. 
For at 16 they are too young, and at 60 too 
craſie and infirm in general. Under 18 from 
the Table, are found in this City 11997 Per- 
ſors and 3950 above 50. both theſe added, 
makes 15947, which ſubſtract from 3400, 
there remains 18053, whereof one half, or 
9027 are Males, fit to bear Arms; but more 
than a half of the 18053 being Males, drop the 
Surplus for incapable and Invalids, but 9027 
being 527 above 1 4th of 34000, or - -18th 
of the gooo pals them alfo for Gentlemen, 
Men of the three Profeſſions, Merchants, &c. 
ſtill 1 4th remains good - - = - - 2dly, This 
Table ſhews the different Degrees of Mortality, 
or rather Vitality of all Ages; for if the No 
of Perſons of any Age; remaining after 1 Year 
be divided by the Difference between that and 
the No of the Age propoſed, it ſhews the Odds 
| that there 1s that the Perſon of that Age does 
not die in a Year, ex gr. a Perſon aged 25 Years 
has the Odds of 560 to 7, or 80 to i, that he does 
not die ina Year; for if 560 of that Age, only 
5 died in a Year, It likewiſe ſhews the QJds 
that any Perſon does not die before he attains 
any propofed Age; take the No of the remain=- 
ing Perſons of the Age propoſed, and divide it 
by the Difference beiwcen it and the No ot 
thoſe of the Age of the Party piopoſcd; and 
that ſhews the Odds there is between the Chan- 

ces 
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the Odds that a Man of 40 Lives 7 Years 
Take the No of Perſons of 457 Years, which 
in the Table is 377, and ſubſtract it from the 
No of Perſons of 40 Years, which is 445, the 
Difference is 68, which ſhews that the Per. 


ſons dying in that 7 Years are 68, and that 


it is 377 to 68, or 5 ; to one, that a Man of 
40 does live 7 Years, and ſo of other Ages. 
-- - - 2dly, If it be asked, at what No of 
Years, it is an even Lay, that a Perſon of any 
Age ſhall die, this Table readily performs it, 
for if the Number of the Perſons living of the 
Age propoſed be halfed, it will be found by 


the Table, at what Year the ſaid No is reduc. 


ed to balf by Mortality ; and that is the Ape 
to which it is an even Wager, that a Perſon of 


the Age, ſhall arrive before he die, Ex gr. 


A Perſon of 30 Years of Age is propoſed, the 
No of that Age is 531, the half of which is 275 
which No he finds to be between 57 and 5 


Years, ſo that a Man of 3o may reaſonably ex- 


ct to live between 27 and 28 Years. - - - -- 
4thly, By what has been ſaid, the Price of In- 
ſurance upon Lives ought to be regulated, and 
the Difference is diſcovered between inſuring 
the Life of a Man of 20 and 50 ex gr. itisa 
100 to 1, that a Man of 20 dies net in a Year; 
and but 38 to 1 for a Man aged 50 Years. On 
this depends the Valuation of Annuities upon 
Lives, ſeeing 'tis plain, that the Purchafer 


ought to pay for only ſuch a Part of the Value oo 


the Annuity,as he has chances that he is living 


and this ſhould be computed yearly, _— 
0 


r 
ces of the Party living or dying, ex gr. Wha 
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gunddf thoſe yearly Values being added toge⸗ 


ther, will amount to the Value of the * 


for the Life of the Perſon propoſed, 


To this our Author adds a great Deal more 
on Annuities from the ingenious Mr. Edmund 
Halley on the Breſlaæ Bills of Mortality in No 
196. Philoſo. Tranſ. But there has been ſo much 


wrote, both then and ſince, on that Subject, that 
[ ſhall not here enter upon it. I the more wil- 
lingly decline it, eſpecially as it is foreign to our 


Subject; and as a ſerious Reflection on our for- 
mer Tables, chiefly the 1/f and 7th will afford 


ſo many juſt Objections to all general Tables of 


Annuities, ariſing from the different Situation 


of Places, ſeveral Climates, various Conſtitu- 


tions, Difference of Education, Trades, Buſi- 


nefles, Way of Life, Uſe or Abuſe of the 
Nomatnrals i in a Place, Town or Country 1 in 


general, Sc. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


Rain, ſundry Winds, Meteors, 
_ with their Signs, &c. 


H E Wane: has fo great an Influence 

- T on our Bodies, and is ſo often the 
Means of producing, protracting, in- 

creaſing, alleviating or checking Diſeaſes of dif- 
ferent Kinds, according to its ſeveral Sort 
and Duration, and the various Changes of the 
Air, very often into oppoſite Extreams, that 
one cannot well, and ſhould not treat of Bills of 
Mortality, without taking ſome Notice of theſe 
Alterations, and how they are brought about; 
more eſpecially, as they not only affect human 
Bodies, but the Product of the Earth ſelf, ei- 
ther in rendering it barren, cr ſpoiling its Fruit, 
and making them unwholſome ; ; but above all, 
when both a bad Air, Scarcity or Famine, and 
unwholſome Product of the Earth happen tos 
gether. What ſhocking Work did the unna- 
tural (to this Climate) and unſeaſonable Cold 
of the whole Year 1695 and 96 make firſt by 
Famine, 
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Famine, and then with the fatal Fever of 98 
Great Sickneſs ſucceededfthe Rains of 1712 
and 1713, and great Mortality, the Cold of 
1723 and the Heatof 1726, and the Variable- 
nefs of 27; the Wetneſs of 35, the Rains of 
29 ſucceeded by the Cold; Froſt and Scarcity 
of 40 and 41 one cannot look into the 
fatal Years in the Bills of Mortality with- 
out reflecting upon, or enquiring into the 
preceeding or concomitant State of the Air 
and Weather, However Rains or Drought, Heat 

or Cold may have been accuſed of producing 
Diſeaſes, yet upon a ſtricter and cloſer Enqui- 
ty, we ſhall find, that a too great Fixedneſs of 
the Winds for a long Time to one particular 
Point, has been the more remote, mediate and 
chief Cauſe, as in the Diſeaſes of 1666, 1667, 
95 and 96. What Depopulating did near a 
12 Years Prevalency of a N. Wind make in 
Pruſſia? On the contrary, we ſhall find theſe 
Years. in general the healthieſt, wherein the 
Winds are often ſhifting and varying, and the 
Air neither unſeaſonably hot nor cold, dry nor 
moiſt, light nor heavy. But of all fixt Winds, 
the Weſt is commonly the healthieſt, the N. 
N. E. and E. being too cold, the S. and 8. W. 
being too moiſt, or ſultry. By comparing Jour- 
nals of the Weather kept in different Places, 
and Bills of Mortality together, we ſee clearer 
the Effects of the Air and Weather on human 
Bodies, and ſee the Reaſon why the fame Di- 
ſeaſe at the ſame Time is ſevere in one Place, 
and fayourable in another. And why different 
3 SPßpecics 
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Species of Diſeaſes of the ſame Genius are ſtirring 
at the ſame Time in ſeveral Parts, and have 
ſundry Terminations, and by taking in the 
Diſtances and different Situations, we ſee why 
it may be healthy in one Place, and fickly in 
another, Sc. It is ſurprizing not only to ſee 
the Difference of the Wind and Weather in 
the Journals of Germany and Holland, and of 
Holland and England, in 1728 and 29: But to 
ſee the wonderful Difference in the ſame Days 
in the 8. Weſt, Midland and N. of England, 
hence various Seaſons, and very different Ef. 


les, 


In the firſt 15 Years of the Townley Regiſter, 
we have whole Pounds of Water, which at the 
ſame Time gives both the Quantity of half 
Pounds and the Height of Inches, with this 
Difference, that either in the Months, Years, 
or Totals, for the half Pounds the laſt Figure 
is a Decimal Fraction, and the next before it the 
half Pounds, and for the Height the two laſt 
Figures denote the Decimal Fraction of an Inch, 
and the Remainder the Height of the Inches 
In all the other Regiſters, the Rain is counted 
by Inches, Decimals, or Centeſimals. Malton 
Regiſter of 1743, and to the End, is meaſured 
by Pints ; the Receiver there is ſquare 38 Inches 
in Compaſs, and the Ciſtern 14. In the Lyndin 
Regiſter the firſt Column of every Month give 
the Height of the Barometer, the ſecond of the 
Thermometer, the third the Quantities of Rain; 
after which are the Funerals, N 
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Table 


**. 


The different Quantities of Rain that fell in ſeveral Places of England. 


At Townley, near Bournley, in Lancaſhire. 


= 


LE 
(x4 


„„ | : =; 
Year 1677 [1678 [1679 1680 [1681 [1682 [1683 16841685 [1686 [1689 1600 [1691 [1692 [693] 4798] 47.92 
Jan. | 472 | 371 | 143] 512 | 53] 906 238] 32] 110 | 472 | 333| 70% 197 | 54| 218] 4574] 45-74 
Feb. | 270 | 371 ] 161] 492 | 363] 135] 245 483} 42 | 20 393171 112 | 168 | 78| 4867] 48 67 
Mar. | 245 | 250 | 202 413 | 235] 237 | 305| 887], 185 | 572 | 875 | 145. 476 | 342 | 298] 4600] 4600 
pr. | 325 | 170| gz] 2225 57] 308 402| 370 380 3o5 | 47581 78 3861 498 | 539} 3808| 38.08 
May | 373 | 581 | 105] 188 | G9] 315 | 353] 97] 20% | 437 | 182 | 244] 300 339 93] 5360| 53 60 
June | 516 | 257 |. 298] 342 | 397] 517 | 468] 192 410 | 473 | 302 | 179] 412 | 416 | 181] 4709]. 47-09 
July I 351 339 350 302 | 292] 482 412] 313] 497 [188120 278 285448 | 112| 6648] 66.48 
Aug. | 485 | 145] 835 50214251 3851 5821 3381 398 | 870. 222 402] 193 | 198 | 6681 5741] 57.41 
Sept. | 223 527553 146 | 607 293 | 152] 199] 163 | 572 | 442 | 403 215 | 605 | 641 6590] 65.90 
O. 333 | 644 | 616 570 | 170] 427 | 330] 425 325] 293 | 740 765| 165 | 273 | 514 6492] 64.92 
Now. | 432 | 555 | 127] 479 | 235] 525 | 192 579 822 7225 415] 217| 231 | 141 | 627 5003 50.03 
Dec. | 400 | 57] 439] 269 4231 4591 371 299] 548 | 132 1 3681 262 | 169 | 892 | 261 62120[531-94 
* 4365 4267\ 3821 4428] 3326 5066| 3716 3414] 3781] 5043} 4860 4291] 3140] 4372] 4230 
Inches143.65142.67138.21144-28133.26 50. 66137. $0134-14187-81]; 50.43148. 6ol42. 91131-40143-72142-30 

| = Townley 


Po 
(JOS: ) 
Townley continued, 4 


Fear] 1697 | 1693 | 1699 | 1700] 1701] 1702 | 1703 [ Total 


109.3 


Jan] 5.13] 6.47 17.91] 20.84 22.41] 21-10] 15.17 
Febr.] 7.17] 5.88] 32.70] 19.12] 16.78] 21.27] 15.88] 118.80 
Mar.] 4.93] 2-1] 17.92] 7.55} 7-1c] 2-48] 20.2 | 62.19 
4.12| 20.95 10.47 18.050 6.11] 5.34] 17.3 82.67 
May | 11.88 8.95] 4.000 17.92] 19.67] 8.81 17.64] 88.87 
Fane] 8.92] 6445] 10 37] 13.155 11.34| 23.00 24.06} 97.29. 
Juby 13.15] 10.37] 16.51] 15.26] 17.58] 25.31] 3-65] 101,83 
Hug. 40. 25 21,30} 19771 12.5 23.560 20.12] 14.21 151.56 
Sept.] 46.90] 21.79 16.53] 23.52 21.30 23-1] _ 1535 
O. | 27.60: 22.251 18.90l 26 441 24.59 28.57] 7-141 155.50 
Nov.] 10.72] 24.72] 14-65 13.69 25.600 37-11] 28-56} 154.40 
Dec. 24.50] 20.42 16.78 26.88] 10.19} 41.52} 10.34} 150.74 


— — — — te 


Pound. 205. C1 89.92 196-5121 5.300200. 33025775190. 0408.11 
Inches] 41-40137:984139-302 4300141, 206! 51.55 39% 1299z 21 


RO 
* 
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| Chelmsford in Eſſex. 


Yearſ 1737] 1738] 1739 | 1740 1941 | 1742] Total - 
| -0.018] 1.080 3.975] oo 652 740 8 
Febr.] 1-444j, 80g] 4-262] 148] gos| 430 7.5668 
1 Mar. 2.803 2,191] 1-161] 688] 329 1 00] 0.932 
| - Apr. | 1.2801 1.534 3-345] 1.09591 3890 950 7-207 
} May 1.532 919 1.924 785 3-165 207 8325 i 
June] 6106 2.834 2.362] 792] 1.497] 2. 190 8.10 
Fubly| 4-903] 1-383] 2-271] 1.325] 1.246] 838011128 


— Aug. 3-856] 1-750] 2.125 1.5300 1.603] 1.9 

=_ Sept. | 3.652 1.303] 2.267] 1,741] 2,218] 111.571 b 

: Pat. 2.502} 2.762 156} 381| 1.879} 7.680 
Now. | 2-021] 1.826] 2.259] 2.014 "8:19 © 
Dec. | 1.966] 1.825} 1.557] 2.794] 1.300 0.148 | 


Ln [21 :g65\ 20.72 ([27.316|14-202117-197 Ne 
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Aug. | 


. 2 


17010 1792 


9.81 
7-30] 


__ 


$2 


. 


| 


2.37 


10.90 


6:49 
13-46 
4-39 


6.88 


8.5 


14.5 


10.27 
93.450101.89 


To 4 


| 


| 


20.3 $|. 


1703 | 1705| 1707 
8.89] 1.110 7.10 
6.41] 5.52] 6. 20 
4·75 5551 7-14 
849 5.15 7.13 
20.7 2.03] 525 
14.55] 2.20] 6.68 
14-90] 5.56} 0.37 
3-30j10.81| 88 
8.7 | 2.4 [14.50 
9-55|16.1 | 6.62 
7-27] 5-84] 5-90 
ES 12.14 
119.9483.53058.35 34 
23.99116.93116.31 


At Upminſter in Eger. 


17080 1715 
1439 4-31 
2 304 3.7 
10 13 12.53 
I 
10-11] 4.66 
11.91] 13.34 
5. 52 20. 60 
14.70 20. 49 
7.281 9.17 
2.14 14.98 
4.30 8.53 
2.840 2-55 
97.5 128.92 
I 5:291244.0 | 


VE 


15.0 


Pounds 


15. 81 
24. 29 
16.31 
19.22 
26.56 
18.37 
23. 60 
23.76 
23.50 
11.19 
242 


1 34+39' 
88.13; 
106.36 


11 47.2 


Inches | 


282.12. 


Five 


At 
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Five Years Kent. 


Year| 1729 | 1730 | 1732 1733 [1734 | Total 
* 499] 624] 5:37 [1.235 1.63] 8.458 
eb. 1.69 2.54] 2.276 1.925 2.43] 8.367 
| 1.286] 4.67} 1.216] 2.161] 1.98] 9.828 
2.197] 985] 1.310] 1. 815! 69} 6.366 
May | 2.216} 1.805] 3.494] 216 3.89 10.820 
a June 730| 2.876] 803 1-742] 2.13] 8.164 
Fuly| 2.153] 2.598 1.527] 979 1.4 | 8.261 
Aug. | 2.533] 131] 931] 3.394] 1.16} 8.965 
Sept. 2-343] 2.043 8250 1.499] 1.59] 7˙769 
OZ. | 2.218} 2.4244 3-295] 790 3,13] 11-740 
Nov.] 4.334] 2.065 1.269] 1.081] 1.49] 9.798 
Dec. | 1.947] 1.322] 1.471] 3-201] 7-26] 14-967 
_ [23-525122.9241140.520119.998i29.721109.283 


has 4 


London, Seven Years, 


Lear] 1729 | 1730 [1731 | 1732 | 1733 [1734 [1735 | Total 
Jan.] 739] 450] 125] 525] 69.1.1 | 2-36] 5.575 
Febr.] 785 1.230] 82 1.90 | 1.16 [1.935] 1.78] 9.610 
Mar.] 1.125] 3-595} FI 1.15 | 2-14511.79 | 2.240 12.95 
500 670 1.26] 2.765} 1.70.| 45] 1-16] 9.605 
30 3-2 | 554.17 | 2:4 | 13.620 
2.30] 1.5 | 2.65 [3.21 | 2.8 | 16.245 
0 | 2.85] I. mo 1.54 [1.11 | 3.14] 12.435 
Aug. 3.04 20 1.73 
3-505] 2.100 55 4 85 1.37 1.0 1.560 11.225 
O. 1. 420 2.460 1.36] 2.39 g1]2.10 | 98 11.611 
Nov. 2.425 1.570] 1.53] 1.2 | 5241.77 | 2.69] 11.70 
Dec.] 1.950| 1.500Þ 1.40] 7.705| 2.44 [4-27 | 1:5 | 14.655 
[20.344121.495 13. 1 655 18.09 124. 57122. 831141. 220 
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Darlington Rain begins with March. 


1737 | 1738] 1739] 1740] 1741] 1742]Total 
. As 1.33} 1-25] 2.2 FO} .o2} oo | 0.7t 
| 1.820 1.900 4.50 1.6 | 37 1.731105 
+74] 30 | 3.37] 1.90] 1.0 | 1.0 $10.62 
1417 1.37; 2.62 34 1.6 1 3.12] 7.31 
1.66] 1-75] 3.31} 1.87} 1.37] 1.62[12.46 
2.64 1.87] 1.94 2.28] 2.62} 4413.75 
| 3-23] 2.300 5-28} 1.6 | 3.76] .75116.57 
2.3 3-40] 2-81} 94 1.25 2.75] 3-56113.18 
11.79 1:16] 2.0 | 2.94 3-181 1.19] 1.5012. 26 

11.95 2-0 | 1.65| 2.77] 2.0 | | 10.37 
96 2.44| 1.81] 0.0 | 1-12] .zof 6.83 
II 1.10 91 1.39] .18} 1.0 | 75 | 5-40 
| Totall 17.5 122. 5023.8 29.87 17.50 15.99113.741126.5 


Malt —.— April. 


. [1741 |] 1742 | Total 
— >" 0.950] 8.831 
3. 4000 .207] 11.241 
2.402] 2 190 9.405 
1 3.543 8300 12.496 
842 10.572 
. 3. 140 16.596 
4.3000 19.232 
2. 50000 15-994 
| 18 | 


under 1.020] 12.894 
-645] 0.430] 7-174 


+420] 000] 7.334 


o 133.26gl 148.300 


Year | 1727 | 1728 | 1729 | 1730 | 1731 [ 1732 [1233 |_1734 [ 1234. | 1736 | 1737 || Lotal : 
2.957 6.108] 9 .666| .622] 3.504 2.384| 1.480] 2.526] 5.07 | 1.588 || 27.873 
| 4-452] 1-924] 1.184| 2.315 1.705, 2.924] 3-734] 5.554] 1.978] 3.82 | 3-488 | 32-331 
1 1.868] 3.317] 2.92 | 3-442] „140 3.174] 3.98 | 2.81 2 | 
[ 1.692] 1.258; 1.254| 2.196] 2.284| 2.126 2.252] 1.340 
5.902] - 1.633] 1.560] 1-604| .634| 2.424| 1.10 | 1.764| 1.646; 2.5 30 332 21.45 
| 2.483] 1 636 1.062] 1.715] 2.148} 1.2700 1.534] 3.408] 1.936] 1614] 1.66 || 20 272 * 
1.80 | 3.179 1.9180 2.50 | 1.300] 2.288] 772] 2.982] 3.530] 4.870] 1.320 £51295 | 
| | 1.538] 1.988] .302] 4.500 4 | 
| 3-867] 1 520 6.498] 2.68 1.300 3.50 
2.490 5.386] 3.985] 3-372] 2.366] 6-342] 2.263.184] 2.756 
826] 3-535] 6.333] 4.4800 2.3560 584] 1.882] 2.68 | 4.922] 1.150] 1.334 29.470 
4-172] 2:273] 41800 1-190] 1-452] 4-918 4.688] 6.192| 2.364] 5.02 | 2.620 || 39-75 


31.915 36. 6.504 33-6 | 25.6981 17.266 33-96 | 29.900 37.114] 30-9741 36.7061 27.364 || 339-603 
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, The Monthly and Yearly Quantities of Rain that fell at Lyndon, 
near Upprnghan, in the County of Rutland, as it was exactly taken, 
buy that worthy and ingenious Gentleman Thomas Barker Jun. Eſq; 
| | with his Father's and his own Obſervations on the Weather. After 
|} the Monthly Quantity of Rain is added the Monthly Number of 
| Funerals in the next Town to it. vis 
It 1736 ES. ono 
wk Bar. Ther. Rain. died. Bar. Ther, Rain, died. 
_ | N $0286" 144 LE 
Er Jan. | : 2-]} 1.15 20.30] .6ng 
. Fes EE 34 
1 5 29.92 [541 p38 
_ Febr.] | N O | | 1.24 14.7 1.660 
| | + nn 1 me +: 3 28.68 68.8 | . 
EY | = | 30.02 50.7 . 
11 * | <A 1.36 18.7] 1.768 
JI 29.65 41.5 
Abr. 3 2 13. - 696 
= __ 3 1 20:32 2 4 
1H 131.7 FF 29.84 [16.3 . 
Fl * 56.6 985 ; 32 38.3 1.000 
: 48.3 42 JC 
ff 9 OE 
%; 421-19] +922 8.81 27. 0 0.720. 
jd J 3ſſwe —— 
17.0 | 29.63 14.7 
. 6. 5 50 1. 1 29.9] 0.306 
. 46.0 — 2 i 28.62 144 6 3 
| Qs - 7 29.02 83: - 
12.5] 2.500 76 12.1] 6. 300 
> 5 29.78 29.4 B 
1.540 4.2 23.7 3.465 
5 2 28.50 [53-1 MY 2 
29.92 45.8 5 
2.350 1721 17 2 2.025 
| 7 o 28.71 163 * 2 
29.75 59-0 38% 0 
35 1% 6e i 11.4] 0.570 
29. 40 71.0 O | 28.76 ; 65 3 4 
30. 0 50.9 | 30.7 J57.8 WG 5 
1.32 18.5] 1.50 1.5 16.9] 1.830 
28.58 75.4 oO I| 29.2 174.4 42 
| U 1 r 
1735 


| 


1.788 


74-6 


— 


568 


2 


6 
20.4 
„ ? 


1.189 


42.2 


© 
61.7 © 


—— 


1.230 


9 


30.8 


Dec. 


274 26.3] 2.160 

= 72A. = 

24.7 5 

66 24-2] 2.420 
148.9 8 

+57] 242 | -624 


40.6 
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1274 Ve 1741 
Wer. Rain. died. Bar. Ther. Rain. died. 


„ 74.3 | | 11 29.33 | 56.9 | | | 
ane 7-9 22.9] 1.088 
we 87.2 * 4% % ee 


60.8 | r 58.2 I 


18.4] .o60 1.53 12.8 618 
29:2 . 3 285 Zz. 
ss. 2 e 
„ 032; \'1--: - 98 1.41} .568 
69.3 6 2221 458.9. E 
438.4 305 [443 
B 6-4 1 270 
| 63.1. = a 28 29.11 07.4. 3 4 
| 30.0 [33.0 | = 
8 „ . 0 % 24:0] 44: 
r $67.0; 6 
W . 
11.6 1.430 0.80 20.4 1336 
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The Monthly * Yearly uantities « Rain that 
has: fallen at Pickering, in the Faſt Riding of York- 
ire, take by the ingenious Thomas; Robinſon Eſq, 
there, for the following Years. His Receiver and 
Ciſtern are both ſquare, Se 38 Inches in Circum- 
ference, the other 14. 44 Pints of Water give the 
Depth of an Inch in his Ciſtern, To 1743 is mea- 
ſured by Inches wes the: reſt by” + 008 Agar out EIT 


the Ciſtern. 


Year| 1235 [1737 | 1739 [124% 1741 [24 


Apr. | 2. 100 1.5; 8 4.4000 o. 205 0.548 950 | 
May | 2.615] 1.073] 3-331] 0-802] 3.400] 0.207 . 
June] 1810 2.322] 3.400] 1:100| 2.422] 2 10 
Tuly 1.9680 2.658! 3.823] 0.5041 3-543] 0.830 
Aug. | 2.247] 3.330] 2.840] . 342] 0.482] * 
Sept. 2. 500 1.285 3.742 5.924] 3-145 
02. | 3-529] 3-742] 3-163] 4-498] 4-300] _ 
Nov.] 2.896] 2.742 3-80. 4.000 2. 50 


2 


| Dec. 1 4300 2.1051. 3.000] = $f ; 
Fan. 2.539 2.235 1-854] 3.131011. 50 1.020 
Febr.] 1.283] 3-453] 1.793] J. 645 0.430 
Mer. 2.044 1.91 5] 2-451] 0.504| 0.420] 0.000 
Toca z7. 802 28.49. 499137- 37-672122.000133-2051 „„ 
Ver, 1743 1744 | 745 1746] 1747 1248 
FJ. 13 
1.31. ie is 
8 | 13 * 7 1 13 1 1 
( Þ# þ 
8 10. „ ST 


21-112 |:201 12 |. 17 
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9 Sn 9 | 
38 20 21-14% 1. 1x 1 
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| A General Account of the Weather 
aaat Lyndon in Rutland. 


This. Account was fir written abaut 1741; 
therefore the Part before that Time was written 
by Memory, and fuch other Helps as I bad; 
yet I believe there are no great Miſtakes in it. 


THEE 1733. was hot and dry, 
and June 27, being two Days after an 
exceſſive hot Day, there c me a fierce Thun- 
der and Hail-ſtorm, with Hail- ſtones of per- 
fect Ice, and ſome of them about 1% Inch over 
and 4 of an Inch thick. The Autumn was fo 
remarkably fine and warm, that the Birds built 
their Neſts in November, and except a Fort- 
night's Froſt in January, it was mild, dry, 
fine, and more like Spring than Winter, till 
the End of February, when it grew wet, and 
lafied ſo moſt Part of 1734. and in the Winter 
following there was not much Froſt, but a re- 
markably high Wind in January. The Sum- 
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mer 1735. was very wet, hers ing 
3 Days together fair, and ſcarce any Weather 
like Summer except about the Beginning of 
Harveſt. Water iy at the Ends of the Lands 
on the top of the Hill in Edyweſton-Field till 
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i Auguſt ; and though no Ponds were near, there 
= - were in fome of them many young Periwinkles. 
11 | The Autumn and Winter were alſo wet, and 
Li there was a great Rot among Sheep; but only 
1 fall broken Froſts, the greateſt of which was 
1 fs | Jl 


( 3 | 
Month, but grew drier toward the End. March 


in February, = yet was a remarkably wet 1736. 


began cold and w indy; but from March 12, to 


April 8, was very warm, growing Spring-wea- 


ther, the Wind being moſtly Southerly; but 


afterwards came dry and cold N ortherly Winds, 
and but little hot Weather. Toward the End 


of June it grew ſhowery, and Fuly 3, 4, and 


5, in a continual and heavy Rain, there came 


near 5 Inches deep of Water, which made a 


great Flood, and carried away a great deal of 
Hy off the Meadows. The End of the Vear 


was moderate and a good Seed. time, and no 


great Froſts in the Winter. The Spring 1735 7737. 


| began wet; but after March it was dry moſt 


part of the Summer, but variable as to Heat, 


frequently changing from cold to very hot in a 
ſew Days; and the Ground was very much 
burnt in May and June, and ſtill more in Juby. 


The Crop of Wheat and Rye was good, Bar. 


ley pretty well; but Beans and Peas, through 


ral Dryneſs of the Seaſon, were very bad; ; moſt 
of the Wheat was got in before the wet Wea- 
ther, which came in Auguſt and the following 
Months, and damaged the latter Part of the 
Harveſt, but made a fine Autumn for Graſs. 
| An open Winter follow'd, with only ſhort. 


1738, 


Froſts, and after a ſomewhat cold Spring, came 


a hot owery, but fine and growing May, with 
great Plenty of Graſs. It continued a wet Sam- 


mer, but not ſo fine as in May; but the Au- 
aun was drier, ſo that there was leſs Rain in 
this whole Vear, than in the former, 


2 4 3 The 


1739. 


| ( 344 ) 
The Year 1739. began wet ; ſome warm 
Weather in February brought Plants forward ; 
but the cold, wet, and blaſting Winds in March 


and the reſt of this backward Spring, blaſted 


almoſt all-the Bloſſoms ; and the North Sides 


of the Hedges, which lay open to the cold 


Winds, were ſcorch'd by them. It was cold 
and wet Summer, but Part of Hay-time was 
fair; and again in Harveſt, till moſt of the 
Wheat and Barley was carried. The Autumn 
was not quite ſo wet as before; and in October 


it grew cold with N. E. Winds; and a ſharp 


Froſt for 11 Days came in November. But the 
great Froſt began December 25, which with a 


| ſtrong, exceſſively ſharp, and freezing Eaſt 


1740. 


Wind,  deſtroy'd what Graſs remain'd on the 


Ground. All. oft conſtant Northerly Winds 


attended this Froſt, and laſted all the Spring, 
and Part of the following Summer. This ſet- 


tled Froſt, in which there was but little Snow, 
having by its Length and great Severity, kill'd 
moſt of the ſmall Birds, and deſtroy'd or dama- 
ged great Numbers of Plants, went away Fe. 


bruary 16 ; but ſo cold, dry, ſtern, cutting and 


| backward a Spring follow'd, as can hardly be 
match'd ; and the Summer was cold and dry 


till almoſt Auguſt, with ſcarce any Graſs, and 
2 little Hay; but the Harveſt in this Coun- 
y. and ſome others, was good; but in ſome 


Part of England very bad. Before the Froſt 
in this Couniry, Wheat was ſcarce 4 Shillings 


a Strike ; but that raiſed the Price to 6 Shillings, 


till this Harveſt lower'd it to 5 Shillings, about 


which Price it continued till the Harveſt 1741. 


made 


| ( 345) | 
made it fall to its uſual Price; but where the 
Crop was more deſtroy'd, it was dearer, even 
to ꝙ or 10 Shillings a Strike. After heavy Rain 
July 30, it was a moiſt Autumn, and the Sea- 
ſon was, and had been all this Year, ſo back- 
ward, that ſome Wheat was cut before it was 
fully ripe, the latter End of Auguſt ; and Beans 
and Peaſe were not finiſh'd till near M:chaelmas. 
The cold Weather began ſoon this Year; for it 
ſnow'd October 1; and a Froſt about the 26th 
froze the Apples on the Trees before they were 
Ripe; and it continued a cold Winter with 
froſty Weather; the longeſt Froſt being about 
a Fortnight long, broke December 21: And 


there was another ſharp Froſt in January, but 1 741. 
E- ſome warm Spring Weather came the beginning 
of February : But though there was fine Weg- 

i ther ſcveral times this Spring, there was alſo 
„ ſuch ſtern and cold Weather, as made it a back- 
s ward and blaſting Seaſon ; and the Spring and 

d Summer, were ſo dry that from January to 
, Auguſt there was ſcarce half the Rain which 

- uſually falls in that time. There was however 

d more Graſs this Spring than laſt, as there was 
c more warm Weather; but it burnt away very 

V much, in the almoſt conſtant hot Weather from 
d about May 20, till September. There was ſo 
l little Hay this Vear, that a Load, which has 
e ſometimes been fold for 12 or 15 Shillings, 
ſt. could ſcarcely be bought for 50. but the Har- 

98 veſt was moſtly good; though Beans and Peaſe 

8, were bad, as is uſual in dry Years, An Inch of 
ut Rain about Auguſt 20, made the Ground green; 
1 but it burnt again the Beginning of September; 

c . 


and 
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and then beresen 5th and 19th came 42 Inch. 
es of Rain with cold Weather ; but it grew hot 
again afterward, and laſted ſo till ſome time in 
October, which made Plenty of Graſs. It was 
moſtly an open Winter, and mild in January; 
but the Beginning of February: it turn'd cold, and 
continued a cold and back ward Spring, and was 


dry till April, when near 2 Inches of Rain made 


more Graſs than had been the two laſt Springs ; 
but the Trees were very backward. 
This Summer was very dry in ſome Places, 


particularly about London, where there was ve- 


ry little Rain till toward the End of June; and 


all the way down, the nearer this Country, the 
more Graſs there was. Here alſo the Weather 
was moſtly dry, and ſcarce any Rain in March; 
but after that there was no Month without Rain, 


And though the Ground began to burn 3 times, 
ſome Rain ſoon came and recover'd the Graſs; 

and there proved a moderate Crop of Hay ; but 
it was a wet Hay time from the Middle of June 
to the Middle of July. From toward the End of 


till the Beginning of September, was the 


jongeſt dry Seaſon this Vear, in which the Har- 


veſt was well gotten ; and the Crop of Wheat 
was good; bat the Barley bad, being of two 
Growths. The Autumn was moſtly cold and 
wet, eſpecially - in November. After a very 
harp Froſt in December, the Winter was mild; 

but it was all fo dry, that in February the Roads 
were good ; and in many Places they wanted 
Water, the Springs being even then low. The 


Spring was dry, cold and backward ; and the 


pumemer diy, except uh, which was very wet, 
— 
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and made every thing grow very faſt, and 1 1 


ny L1G ſhoot again, which had ceaſed grow- 
ing before. There was this Year a general good 


Crop of all Sorts of Grain, and agood Time to 


get it in; for after July there was ſcarce any 
Rain till Ottober, which made the Springs run 
flower than was almoſt ever known. The 


Winter was in general open and dry; fo 3 1744. 
in February the Roads were pretty = and 


the Springs were low, thoug h not ſo low as laſt 
Spring ; but the End of e all March, 
and Part of April, there came Rain which 
ſoak'd the Ground, and made the Springs run 


as the uſed to do. This Summer was in many 
Places complain'd of as very dry; but in this 
Country, and chiefly at this Town, we were 


never very long without Rain; for a heavy 


Thunder-Shower, which reach d but a little 
Way, with fome other Rain in June, were the 
main Supports of our Graſs, which at this Town 
never quite failed us. But the longeſt dry Time 


was in July, and Auguſt, which ſuited the 
Hay-time and Harveſt very well, There 


was a pretty good Crop of Hay, and in all Pla- 
ces a good Crop of Corn, which in this Country 
was well gotten; but in ſome Places, particular- 
ly in the North, South, and Weſt of England, 


much of the Harveſt, and even ſome of the 
Wheat, was ſpoil'd by the great Rains, which 
came in ſome Places ſooner, but chiefly i in Sep- 
tember and October; of which they had a 2 
deal more than we; though with us alſo, it 
was a wet Seaſon. The Winter was a cold one ; 


and I ncyer before remember, ſo late in the Vear, 


ach 


** . 
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1 74 5. ſuch a ſettled Froſt as there was all February 
and which laſted into March. After this Froſt, 
briſk S. W. Winds brought a great deal of Rain; 
but about March 20, there came ſome finer 
and warmer Weather than had been, at that 
Time of the Year, for ſeveral Years before; 
but it did not laſt long, for it was a cold and 
backward Spring, with frequent Rain. The 
Summer was moſtly cold; and in June, and 
Part of Augu/t, very wet; and Auguſt 6th there 
fell near 2 Inches of Rain, with a great deal of 
Thunder and Lightning, for a great while a- 
bout 8 Flaſl.es in a Minute, and did Miſchief 
in ſeveral Parts of England : Bur both Hay- time 
and Harveſt were good here, though the Hay 
was ſpoil'd towards Londen. The Crop of 
Wheat was worſe this Vear than laſt; but the 
Barley was very good; ſo that Wheat ſold for 
near 3 times as much as Barley. As the Spring 
and Beginning of Summer was very windy; ſo 
the latter End of it, and Autumn, was moſtly 
calm and fine, till the End of O&ober. The 
firſt Fortnight i in November, and moſt Part of 
December, was dark, cloudy, calm, and moiſt 
or. miſty Weather, but the reſt of theſe Months 
was moſtly ſhort and broken Froſts. The 
Year 1746 began with a clear Froſt, but ſo 
White as to look almoſt like Snow ; this, with 
ſome Thaws and Wind between, laſted till 
near the End of January, when in one Night 
came a great and ſudden Snow, and continued 
froſty and ſometimes Snow, or rainy, to the 
Equinox ; and the reſt of March was partly fine 
and PHY. wet : After.) which the Spring was 


dry, 
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dry, but ſometimes warm, and ſometimes cold ; 


but almoſt all May was hot, with a N. E. Wind, 


and vaſt Swarms of great Gnats, which ſtinging 
many People, made their Legs and Arms ſwell 


greatly; and ſuch Numbers of Caterpillars were 


on the Gooſeberry and Currant Buſhes, that 


many were very near ſtrip'd of their Leaves. 
When the Gnats had been very numerous and 


troubleſome about a Fortnighi, their Number 
dwindled about May 20; and ſoon after, as it 
grew ſhowery, and was a windy and wet June, 
few if any of them were left. Between the 


Showers, Bees got conſiderably but ſo faſt, 


when it grew dry Weather in the Beginning of 

July, that Fuly Swarms, which are generally 
worth little, got this Year ſtrong enough to 
ſtand the Winter : one of them, the ſecond 


Week after they were ſwarm'd, gaining 141b in 
weight each Day. Whether this was cauſed by 


the vaſt Numbers of white Trefoil Flowers 


then in Blow,(as there was vaſt Plenty of them 


in 1741. when alſo the Bees were very rich) or 


for what other Reaſon, except dry Weather, 


Ido not know. The Crops of Hay were but 


ſmall, yet. well gotten ; but the Crop of Grain 


was in general good, and well gotten, beſides 
a large Stock of old left; and therefore cheap; ; 


for in Autumn, Wheat ſold for about 205. a 


Quarter, Rye for 145. Barley 105 64. Oats Bs. 


or 8s 6d. and Peaſe 1 55. or 16s, The latter Part 


of the Summer was moſtly dry, which left 
the Ground very bare of Graſs againſt Winter; *Y 
for the Rain which came in Otfober, was too 
je to prod uce much Graſs. 
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The Diſtemper among Cows,” which ſince 
the Summer 1745, has ſo much afflicted the 
Counties about Lonabn, creeping Northward, 
came in Autumn into this County; and at Rekrut 
they loſt about 1 50 Beaſts out of a Herd of be. 
tween 200 and 500. butthis Vear it did not fx pread 
in any other Town it viſited in this Ceuntte 
A ſore Judgment has this Diſtemper been on 
Europe; for after having afflicted Itah, France, 


the Low Countries, Germany, and ſeverely Den- 


mark, it came hither ; and as in the Weſt of 


- England, after the great Froſt in 1740, there 


was little leſs than a Famine, and the North 


Weſt was laſt Year plagued. With the Rebels, 


and traverſing of Armies; ſo has the Middle 
been diſtreſſed by this Diſtemper, which gra- 


dually creeps farther ; and how far it may yet 


ſpread, God only knows, The beſt Uſe we can 


make of theſe Affſictions, and the moſt likely 
way to be. deliver'd from them, is to conſider 
that God does not willingly affii&# the Children of 


Men; but that, Famine and Plague, Tribulati- 


on and Anguiſb are ſent as Scourges for Amend- 
ment. But thonzgh all theſe Plagues are come 
upon ut, Het habe we not pray d before the 
Lord, that wt might turn every one from the 
Inaginations of his wicked Heart. Wherefore | 
the Lord hath watch'd over us for evil. God 


grant therefore, that we may ſeriouſly, lay theſe 


Things to Heart, and that now his Judgments 
are in the Earth, the Inhabitants of the "World 


may harn Righteonfurſs. After an Autumn fo 


bare of Crafs, a mild Winter was very ſeaſon- 
able, and uch it moſtly proved; for the-Grals 


grew | 


the Crop was good, and well gotten; but the 
Heat made a great deal ſhed in the Field; fot 


which was one of the moſt hot and' burning 
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grew a little even in December and January, and 7947s, | 


confiderably the Beginning of Pebruary ; and it 
was moſtly wet, eſpecially in January. But 
toward the End of February, a Froſt and Snow 
ſtop'd the Spring, which was coming on fo faſt; 


and cold Weather all March, put it off till April; 


however, it was a fine Seed-time, And in April = 
the Spring made all Things grow, till dry Wea- 
ther began to ſtop. them the'Beginning of May. 
But this did not laſt long; for the reſt of May, 
all June, except the Middle, and till Fuly 6, 
was a wet Seaſon, which made Plenty of Graſs, 
great Crops of Hay, and the Grain rank, a 
good deal of which was laid, and ſome grown 
through ; and' the firſt cut Hay was ſpoil'd. 
But as it came a dry and hot Seaſon afterward, 
moſt of the Hay was well gotten, and the laid 
Corn was not ſpoil'd ſo much as was fear'd, for 


though there was ſcarce one wet Day all Har- 
veſt, yet ſo great a Bulk could not be brought 
Home, before the violent Heat over-ripen'd it. 
Moſt Part of July, all Auguſt, and Part of Sep- 
tember, was dry and hot, eſpecially Auguft, 


Months ever. known, with ſcarce any Rain, 
but Northern Lights almoſt every Night. The 
Autumn was dry and fine till the End of No- 
vember, which left the Ground very bare againſt 
Winter; but the laſt of that Month, in one 
Night came a Snow 2 Feet deep, which with 
wet Weather following it, made great Floods, 
broke down ſeveral Fen-banks, and laid * 
1 nat 
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that whole Countr 7 L nder Water. But after 
that, the Winter was not in general wet, tbougg 


— 


often a little Snow, almoſt daily in part of 


* "4 + X "a, 4 
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March, It was moſtly froſty Weather, yet 
ſeldom a ſettled Froſt for 3 Days together, ve. 
ry changable Winds, often miſty and rimy in 
January and February ; and whereas November 
was fine, there was very little Sun after. On the 
whole, it was very odd Weather, and may 
properly be called the ſnowy Winter. 

The latter End of 1ſt Summer, the Murrain 
again viſited this County ; and while the Wea- 


ther was dry, the Fields being open, it ſpread 


like Wild-fi e, and carried Deſtruction with it; 
for I believe in this ſmall! County, ſeveral thou- 
ſand Beaſts periſh'd by it. But the reſt of the 
Winter, though it has ſometimes ſpread, yet 


not near ſo many have fallen; and I believe 
fewer have died than did in Autumn ; and in 


Spring it almoſt ceaſed in this County. God 
grant that we may at length &now the Things 
that belong to our Peace, and may fin no more 
leſt a worſe thing come unto us. wy 
The Seaſons of late Years have been unfa- 


” 


vourable : and this is the fourth Spring running, 


in which a froſty February has carried on the 
Winter a great way in March; and with 
moſtly Jry latter Ends of the Summer, and 


pleaſant but not growing Autumns, which left 


the Ground without Graſs againſt Winter, has 
ſpent a great deal of Fodder, as this Winter 
has ane to a great Degree, 
This Spring 1748, was, I think, the lateſt 
I ever knew; there being ſcarce the leaſt Ap- 
25 pearance 
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-arance of it before the middle of March, 

and very little till after the Middle of April; 
and on the Clay-Ground, the Wheat look'd: 
then almoſt as bare as if juſt ſow'd; nor was 
there any Graſs : But when once the Spring 
came, every thing grew very faſt, the Wheat- 
lands were almoſt cover'd in a Fortnight, and 


there has ſeldom been known more Graſs, 


than there was this Year; for the Weather 
was generally ſhowery, and ſometimes, with 
and after Thunder, a great deal of Rain. This 
Year there were many Inſects, particul»:iy Ca- 
terpiliars, and in ſome Places in May a red Flie 
was very troubicfome in biting Peoples Legs, 

which made them ſwell very much. A vio- 
lent Heat, and very wet Air June 11, and fol- 
lowed June 12, by a great deal of Thunder for 
36 Hours, and ſome of it violent, reach'd from 


Edinburgh to Paris; only at Paris the Heat 


was one Day later than here. Bat thongh the 
Year was fo ſhowery, there waz often fine 
Weather between, eſpecially in June which 
was hot; and, except the Week after the 
Thunder, generally fine though ſhowery, and 
the Hay-time was not in general bad, though 
there was a very wet Week toward the End of 
it, and it laſted a great while; for there was 
ſo much Graſs, that many People laid more 
Grounds than they at firſt deſign'd. There 
was in general a very plentiful Harveſt ; only 
it is faid ſome Oats in the Fens did not ripen 
well; and where the Harveſt was earlier than 
it was here, they had good Weather for it, the 

Aa — latter 
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LD. 
latter End of July and Beginning of Augyft, 
But very little was got in here before Auguſt 19th, 
and it was then ſo ſhowery, that there was Dan. 
ger that a great deal of Wheat and Barley 


which was then cut, might be ſpoil'd, till it 
turn'd fair and fine Auguſt 22d. which conti. 


nued; and I hope not much Harm was done, 
for there was ſcarce a Drop of Rain after ; and 
it has laſted moſtly dry, pleaſant, calm and 


warm ever ſince, except ſome cold Weather 


with froſty Mornings, followed by ſome Rain 


the Middle of OFober. But the wet Weather 


this Summer did not laſt in all Places, fo long 
as it did here ; for beyond Northampton and in 


' Oxfordſhire, there was very little Rain after the 


Beginning of Hay-time, and in Autumn, the 
Ground was very bare and Water ſcarce, and 


probably it was ſo in ſome other Places. 


The Diſtemper among the Cattle this Spring 
almoſt entirely ceaſed in this County, and I be- 
lieve abated in other Parts ; but it has got as 
far North as Yorkſhire, where it ſtill is in ſome 
meaſure ; And as it did the two laſt Years, fo 
it broke out afreſh about Harveſt this Year, 
by infected Beaſts brought from other Parts, 
and is now very bad in Leiceſterſhire, where 
almoſt all dye who have it; but it is not ſo ge- 
neral in this County, nor in ſeveral other Places 
as it was laſt Year, nor ſo mortal here as it was. 
Whether by the Plenty of Graſs there was this 
Year, ſcouring the Cattle more than they late- 
ly have been, or for what other Reaſon I cannot 
fay ; another Method of Cure has however 15 

this 
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this Year tried, which many thought too much 


neglected before ; I mean, applying to Hin, in 
whoſe Hands are the Iſſues of Life and Death, 
who and who only can deliver us. But though dk 


Plague is not yet ceaſed, another already bangs 
over us, which if God cauſe to come upon us to 
the uttermoſt, though the Land be as the Garden 
Eden before them, yet behind them a deſolate 
Wilderneſs, I mean the Locuſts, who having 
eaten every green Herb in ſome parts of Tran- 
Hylvania, are come into this Kingdom, where, 
as well as in Bohemia, they lay their Eggs, 
threatning a ſeverer Scourge another Year. 


Ravages as yet, I ſay no more about them; 


. conclude with Jaiab, Let the Wicked forſate 
8 his Way, and the unrighteous Man his Thoughts, 


will abundantly pardon. 
October 28, 1748. 


49,6 was the warmeſt I ever felt in December; 


enough. 
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However as they have not here committed their 
but taking Occaſion from theſe and other Pu- 
d niſhments lately ſent on a wicked World, I 


and let him return unto the Lord, and he il 
have mercy upon him, and to our God, for be 


December 3, 1748. the Thermometer being 


and indeed that whole Month, and moſt Part 
of January was mild, but windy and wet 
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The different Quantities of Rain that has fall- 
en in ſeveral Places of England, mentioned 
in the Table, having been taken by ſundry j ju- 
dicious Perſons ; hereby, 
1. Our Curioſity is greatly oratified, when 
we know, that ſuppoſe the Rain was neither 
drunk in by, nor run off from the Earth, but 
remained yearly ſtagnant on its Surface, what 
Depth jt meaſures yearly. 

2. Not only have we the different Quantities 
of ſeveral Years Rains, but the Quantities in 
ſeveral Places. The higheſt of Townley annu- 
al Rains in 22 Years, was 51+ Inches, the 
loweſt or leaſt was 31+ Inches, about 2-gth 
odds, The greateſt Quantity in Efjex in one 
Year of 27 was 27 Inches, the leaſt 115th. The 
moſt that fell in one Year of 1 I at Plymouth, 
was 77+ Inches, the leaſt 172. The moſt. 
that fell at Sozthrwick in one Year of 1 5 was 27 
Inches, the leaſt was 13. There fell in one 
Vear of 6 at Darlington 293Inches, in another 
only 16. At Malton (not far from Darling- 
7on) in one Year of fix fell above 37 Inches, 
in another 22. In Kent in one Year of 5 fel 
29%, in another ſcarce 19. 

3. Not only. have we in ſeveral Years, and in 
differen Parts of the Country, various Quan- 
tities of Rain ; but the ſame Year 1s far from 
making an equal Diſtribution of its Moiſture in 
all Places, ſuitable to their Demands. In 1697 
they had Rain enough at Townley, but a dry 
Year in Eſex. 98 was rainy in the latter, but 
the former was far ſhort of its Medium. In 
09. Townley was better watered, but Effex was 
| Pane 
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pinched. 1702. was the rainieſt Year of all in 
Lancaſhire, but moderate enough in Eſſex. 
1714, 1723, 40, 41, were a general Drought, 
Sc. By looking back into the Table we ſhall 
find as great Odds in the Months as in the 
Years, ſome pouring out Plenty of Rain in ſome - 
Places, and little enough on others. 5 

4. We here ſee what Situations are expo- 


ſed to moſt Rains, and theſe are either very high 


and lofty mountainous Countries, and their ſub- 
jacent Valleys (eſpecially where not far from 
the Sea) for the Clouds loaded with Vapours 


raiſed from the Ocean, being driven by the 


Winds againſt the Tops of thoſe towering 
Mountains, are ſtopt, and retarded in their 
Courſe, and being broken pour down their 
Waters, But the Remainder of thoſe Vapours, 
or ſuch Clouds as are elevated higher in the 
Atmoſphere, being carried by the fame Winds 
over the Tops of the Mountains into remoter 
Vallies, at a greater Diſtance, hemm'd in by 


other Mountains, have a leſs Quantity of Rain 


or Vapours, left in them, to let fall in the latter, 
than in the former Vallics. For this Reaſon 


champain Countries have leſs Rain than Moun- 


tainous, and inland plain Countries have leſs 
than Coaſters. And Places or Valleys lying 
under the Eaſt-fide of high Hills diſtant from 


the Sea, have leſs Weſt and South-weſt Rains, 


than when they come from the Eaſt, South- 


_ eaſt, or North-eaſt; and Vallies near and ſa- 


cing the Sea, over which blow our frequenteſt 
Winds, have the ofteneſt Rains. Hence where 


there is a Country which is fann<d-only with 
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one Wind, and has a long Ridge of high Moun- 
tains in it, reach above the lower Atmoſphere, 
Valleys or Country ſheltered from that Wind 
vill have very little or no Rain at all, but be 
atered with Dew, or Snow- Water, from the 
Mountains. - - 2. Coaſters or Borderers on 
/ Marſhes about new or full Moon, with a 
Breeze from the Marſhes, have a miſling Rain 
called Tide-Weather, which may be from the 
Vapours rifing from the Tides that cover a large 
Tract of Land in the Neighbourhood ; yet the 
Mercury may ſtand high in the Barometer all 
the while, theſe being only local Vapours, and 
the Atmoſphere in the general not affected. 
3. Very woody Countries afford not only more 
and frequenter Rains, but oftener Thunder, 
Lightning, and Earthquakes, as they emit greater 
Plenty of Vapours, ariſing not only from the 
Earth and Heibage, but, in the Summer and 
Harveſt eſpecially, from innumerable Surfaces 
of Leaves, Twigs, Branches, and Trunks of 
Wood and Trees, whilſt their Juices circulate; 
1 as 1s evident not only from the vaſt Expence of 
1 Water from narrow. mouth'd Bottles, in the 
1 Nutrition and Growth of Plants put in to grow, 
but alſo from the Turgidneſs and Stiffneſs of 
Leaves of Trees and Flowers early in a Summer 
Morning, and their flagging, languiſhing Con- 
dition in a clear hot Afternoon, 
F. We ſee what Proportion wet Years bear 
to dry and moderate; at Townley 1682, 1686, 
1702, were very rainy; the annual Medium of 
theſe Years was about ;o, Inches; 79, 81, 
83, 84, 85, 91, 92, 98, were all dry Yeats; the 
PE Sy yearly 
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yearly Medium of their Rain was 3 5% Inches. 
The very wet Years in Eſſex (of thoſe whoſe 


Regiſter we have) were 1698, 1706, og, 1 5 


1739. The Medium of theſe Vears Rain was 
ſcarce 25% Inches, Their dry Years were 
1697, 99, 1701, 07, 10, 14, 16, 40, 41; the 

edium of whoſe yearly Rain is ſcarce 16 
Inches. But 1714 was the drieſt of them all; 
for there fell only 11 Inches that whole Year ; 


and 1739 was the wetteſt in Ee. Of 11 


Years at Plymouth, 1730, 31, 37, were drieſt ; 


their Medium was 23+ Inches of Rain; their 


wetteſt were 1728, 34, 36, the Medium of 
whoſe Rain was near 37 Inches. The rainieſt 


Years at Southwick were 1726, 28, 34; their 


very Mean was 267 Inches. Their drieſt | 
Ye urs were 1731, 32, 33, 38, 49. The yearly 


Mean of theſe Years was ſcarce I Inches. 


6. We may here obſerve the Proportion of 
Rain one Seaſon bears to the other. The 22 
Vinter Quarters of Townley Rains (beginning 
wih November) amounted to 246 Inches. The 


Total of the three Spring Months was about 


193 Inches. The Whole of the Summer 
Moiths was 197 Inches; and of all the Har- 
veſt Months 282 Inches. The total quarterly 
Rin for 17 Years are (omitting the Fractions) 


W'inter 64 Inches, Spring 64, Summer 86, 


Harveſt 100 Inches. Kent 5 Years Rain, thus, 


Winter 33 Inches, Spring 245, Summer 274, 
Harveſt 284, The 8 Years London Rain, thus, 


Winter 32 Inches, Spring 31+, Summer 423, 


Harveſt 35; for the laſt five Years, May, 
June, July, and Auguſt had been, very rainy 
Aa 4. there ; 
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there; hence an uncommon Quantity in the 
Summer Months. Southwick. quarterly: Rains 
for 15 Years were, Winter 794, Spring 66, 
Summer 94, Harveſt, 96 Inches. Darling- 
ton's 6 Years quarterly Rains are, Winter 19 
Inches, Spri ing 282, Summer 425, Haruelt 2 . 
Malton for 5 Years are, Winter 2 37> Spring 
335, Summer 462, Harveſt 45%, Flymoith 
tor 11 Years, Winter 962, Spring 84, Summer 
66+, Hare 9222 = == Or take we the Rains 
monthly, beginning with January, the Townley 
monthly Rains are near as follow, Far. 70 
Inches, Fabr. 71, March. Ga, April 03, May 
56, June 74, July 68, Aug. 98, Sept. 88, 
OZ. 97. Nov. 96, Dec. 81. The Medium of 
the monthly Rains for 11 Years at Plymouth, 
and 5 at Malton, ale nearly Jan. 36, Febr. 43, 
March 38, Apr. 3 36, May 314, June 37, July 
22 Aug. 405, Seer. 45, Oct. 53, Nov. 30, 
Dec. 46. The monthly Totals for 1 5 Years of 
Oh, 7 Years of p54 wag 5 of Kent, 17 
of Eſer, and 6 of Darlington, all collected to- 
gether, are Jan. 882, Feb. 84%, March 94, 

Apr. 51%, May 1092, June 120, Judy 13355 
Arg. 125%, Sept. 126, Oct. 1214, Nov. 947, 
Dec. 117. From which it is obvious, that nei- 
ther of the Equinoxes are the rainicſt Months, 
s has been ſaid end believed, nor are the Sol- 
tices ; but taking the whole together, June, 
July, Alg. and Oct. in general are the wetteſt, 
In Lanceſſire, March and April are drieſt, be- 
cavſe in theſe Months the E. N. E. and 8. E. 
Wir ds are pretty much ſtirring there, which 
Carry 
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carry leaſt. Rain into theſe Parts; nor is March 


very wet at Phmouth and Malton. 6 / 
7. Very rainy Summers, but eſpecially Har- 
veſts, precede. and portend a very hard Winter 
to follow. In Nov. OF. and Dee. 1682, fell 
15 Inches of Rain; 83 and 84 were the great 
Froſt ; 1706 was a very rainy Year, and 1707 
little better; Corn dear; very cold. Jan. 25, 
1708, be egen, ard fell for ſeveral Days together 
in Scetland, a very great Snow, with a Froſt, 
which continued till far in Atril, with greater” 
Severity and longer Duration than the general 
Froſt of 1709. The following Summer there 
was pretty. dry till Aug. then abundance of 
Rain preceded: the great Froſt, which though 
ſevere, was not of long Continuance. From 
June to Dec. 1715, was a iy. rainy Time ; 
then followed the great Froft of 1716. 17 28 
was a general rainy Year, and was ſuccce ded 
by a Froſt in Germany equal to that of 1709: 
1739 was a very rainy Year; and on Dec. 28. 
began the ſevere Froſt of WY which far ex- 
ceded any Froſt that had been felt in Ergland 
for ſome Centuries. | 
8. Different Places have their rainy Months 
at various Seaſons. At Townley the Rains of 
the laſt 5 Months of the Year is to that of the 
fiſt 5, 5 46 to 31. At Upminſter, Aug. Sept. 
Oct. and Nev. are to Feb. March, April and 
May, near as 91 to 61. Nov. generally tne 
rainieſt, and Febr. the faireſt ; the Rain of the 
former to that of the latter as 27 to 12. At. 
London, June and Dec. ſeem to theſe of Jan. 
* and New. as 30 to 14. At Southwick, theſe "8 
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July, Aug. Sept. and Dec. being near alike, are 
89. Rains 0 Jan. Febr. and March, as 76 
to 41. The OZ. Der. and Febr. Rains at Ply. 
mouth, are to theſe of April, May, and June, 
as 131 to 642. Darlington rainieſt Months are 
July, Aug. and Sept. the drieft are Nov. Dec. 
and Jan. The Caſe is near the like at Malton. 
- 9. Here we ſee what Situations require the 
leaſt Quantities of Rain, and which the greateſt, 
for what only fertilizes one Soil, would drown 
another, and render it barren: For a level 
champain Country requires not near ſo much 
as lofty Mountains; nor a thick, ſtiff, clayie 
Ground fo much as a light running Sand; nor 
a thick deep Mould fo much as Lime-ſtone juſt 
at the Graſs-roots. Here are Inſtances of Wif. 
dom in the Creation, and of Providence in go- 
verning the World, that the high ſteep Moun- 
tins, whoſe Caverns often contain neceſſaty 
Minerals and Metals, their ſloping Sur- 
faces which afford large Paſtures, and their 
Foot which ſupply us with Variety of fine 
Springs and the Origin of great Rivers, as they 
want often and moſt watering, fo it is provided 
for, and fent them; whilſt the Plains from 
whoſe Surfaces Water runs not ſo ſpeedily off, 
and have not ſuch plentiful Springs to ſupply, 
have leſs Rain. - - - As there is this Variety of 
Soils which ſtand in need of different Quanti- 
ties of Rain, ſo all Soils are rarely deficient in 
their Product of Corn and Graſs at once; but 
different Soils have them in their Turns, that 
; ſo Commerce, Sociability, and Humanity 
ſhould be preſerved among Men, - - - _ 5 
| dains 
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Rains are neceſlary for watering the Earth, ſo 
with us is Snow and Froſt, at proper Seaſons, 
for fertilizing it. And as ſeaſonable mode- 
rate Rains and Warmth tend to make the Earth 


fruitful, ſo barren Years are neceſſary for the 


Ground to recover itſelf, after it has ſpent its 
vegetative Principles by over-bearing. Hence 


the Jewiſh Sabbatical Year was greatly to the 


Advantage of their Land, and enriching it for 
the next ſix Years. 535 
10. The different Quantities of Rain neceſ- 
fary to fertilize ſeveral Places, ſhew what Quan- 
tity is proper for, and adapted to each Soil and 
Situation, and how (when it may be done) 
they may be improved either by draining or 


watering ; to lay on, or let off the Water from 


clayie, marſhy, low, or other Ground, or let 
in on ſandy dry Earth ; or otherwiſe to provide 


againſt Drought or great Rains. 


11. Here we ſee a Variety of Seaſons in our 
Iſland, and in very contrary Times, by the 
timely Intervention of Showers in dry Springs, 
and of Heat and Sunſhine before and during 


Harveſt, After cold and wet Summers, we 


have commonly near the like Quantities of 
Graſs and Corn, even in a Succeſſion of Years, 
in ſome of which we have far greater Rains 
than in others. F 

12. The ſame Vear may be both droughty 


and rainy, as 1679, wherein from Aug. to Feb. 


fell about 31 Inches in 6 Months; 1681, when 

from Aug. 1. to March 1. fell 27%; and 1682, 

when from June 1. to the End of Dec. fell near 

31 Inches, All 1683 was dry, only June, 705 
18 8 | an 
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and Aug. In 169 93 April, and the three Hirveh 
Months, which poured down near 3o Inches, 
and a parching Drovght from Dec. 1739 to the 
Middle of Aug. then ſcarce any thing but Rain 
and Froſt till the Year was out. There are ſe- 
veral other Inſtances in the Table, of one Part 
of the Vear dry, and another wet; as the Vear 
1747, from Oct. 46. to the End of March 
47 was a moſt melancholy uncomfortable Win- 
ter, all cloudy, miſty, miſling, and rainy, only 

„ Night, Froſt. From March to the End of 

Now- very little Rain, (except what fell in 
June, moſt of which was very cold) the other 
lix Months (eſpecially Avg.) were uncommonly 
hot and dry; fo as that Springs failed, and moſt 
wer over at Michae/mas. 
? . Some Years' are very bmp in having 
ths ir Rains much alike, both for Time and 
Quantity ; others as d:fimilar. Sometimes long - 
and great Rains ate ſucceeded by Hurricanes. 

14. As to the Cauſes of Rain; Rain is only 
a Cloud, and a Cloud is Vapours, or Water 
raifed f-om the Land and Seca poured down 
gain upon us. Theſe Vapours are only ſmall 
Bubbles cr Bladders raiſed from the Waters, by 
the Sun's Force and ſubterranean Heat. Thel 
Bubbles being lighter than the Atmoſphere, are 
bnozed up thereby, till they aſcend ſo high as 
to be at a juſt Balarce, or equal Weight with 
the Air they float in, till by ſome Perturbation 
of the Air, or ſoft Wind, they are brovght 
nearer together, and form Clouds ; where they 
are formed into Rain, Snow, Bail, Miſt, Ge. 
Seme impute the Conrerfon of Clouds into 


Rain, 
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Rain, to the Cold which continually occupies 
the upper Regions of the Air, chills and con- 
denſes the Bubbles when they arrive from a 
warmer at a colder Quartcr, where it cauſes a 
Collection of ſeveral of them into ſmall Maſks ; 
whereby their Quantity of Matter increafing 
in a greater Proportion to their Surfaces, they 


become too heavy for the light Air, and then 


fall down'in Drops. Others will have it, that 
the Bubbles being full of Air, when they come 
into a colder Air than what they contain, their 
Air is confined to leſs Space, whereby the 
watery Shell becomes thicker, and ſo is heavier 
than the Air. Others will have the Wind to 
have a Share in the Acticn with the Cold ; as 


| we ſea Wind blowing againſt a Cloud (as in 
Thunder-Showers) will drive its Bubbles upon 


one another ; by which ſeveral of them being 
united, their Bulk and Weight brings them 
down. But this is more viſible when two op- 
polite Winds meet in the ſame Place, Clouds 


alſo already formed, being increaſed by freſh 


Additions of Vapours conſtantly riſing, grow 
heavier, and are fitted to deſcend. - - - - But 
Robault ſays, the Heat of the Air, continuing 
ſome Time near the Earth, is at laſt elevated 
very high by a Wind; and there thawing the 
ſnowy Villi, or half-frozen Bubbles, reduces 
them to Drops; ſeveral of which uniting, de- 
ſcend, and have their Diſſolution perfected as 
they fall down thro' the lower and warmer 
Regions of the Air. - - - Dr. Clark imputes 
the Deſcent of the Clouds rather to a Dimi- 
nution of the Air's Spring and Force, than to 

1 


TTT 
any Alteration of the Bubbles; which Spring 
of the Air depends chiefly on the weakening 
of the dry carthy Exhalations, ſo that the Air 
finks under its Load, and the Clouds fall. 
Now by which ſoever it is of thoſe Means that 
the Bubbles are on the Deſcent, they will con- 
tinue falling, notwithſtanding the Reſiſtance 
they every Moment meet with in their paſſing 
through an increaſing Thickneſs and Weight of 
Air; for the lower they fall, they more of them 
will unite; and the more of them unite, the 
more Matter will be under the ſame Surface, 
every Moment enlarging : Hence the leſs Re- 
ſiſtance to their Deſcent. - - - - N:ewentyt re- 
jecting the above Cauſe of the Aſcent of Va- 
pours, ſays, that Particles of Fire ſeparated 
from the Sun-Beams, by adhering to Par- 
ticles of Water, make up ſmall Bodies, ſpeci- 
fically lighter than Air ; which therefore, by 
hydroſtatical Laws, muſt riſe, and form Clouds 
that remain ſuſpended, when they are riſen up 
to ſuch an Height, that the Air about them 1s 
of the ſame ſpecific Gravity with themſelves. 
And Rain is produced by the Separation of the 
Particles of Fire from thoſe of Water ; which 
laſt being hereby reſtored to their former ſpe- 
cific Gravity, can no longer be ſupported in the 
Air, but fall down in Drops. This ingenious 
Hypotheſis Dr. Deſaguliers very clearly refutes, 
for ſeveral Reaſons; as alſo the Vapours riſing 
in imaginary Bubbles as above, and places the 
Cauſe of the Aſcent; and ſays, that the Par- 
ticles of Water, turned into Steam or Vapour 
by the Heat of the Sun (by a eee Fore) 
5 ; rep 
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| repel each other ſtrongly, and repel Air more 
| than they repel each other; Aggregates of ſuch 


Particles made of Vapour and Vacuity, may 
riſe in Air of different Denſities, according to 


their Denſity dependent on their Degree of 


Heat: And this he attempts to prove. f 
15. As to the different Sizes of the falling 


Drops. It's ſaid, if the Wind act eatly enough 
to precipitate the Bubbles, before they reach to 


any great Height, their Coalitions being few 
and ſmall in ſo ſhort a Deſcent, the Drop will 
be ſmall, and fo form only a Dew. If the 
Vapours are great and many, and fo riſe a little 
higher, they form Miſt or Fog. But if they 


aſcend till a little higher, they form miſling, 
driſling, or ſmall Rain. If they meet with 


neither Cold nor Wind enough to condenſe or 


diſſipate them, they produce a heavy, thick, dark 
Sky, ſometimes of long Continuance. From 


hence they pretend to ſolve ſeveral Phenomena 
of the Weather, as why a cold is always a wet 
Summer, and a warm a dry one; for, ſay they, 
the Principle of Precipitation is had in the one, 
and not in the other : And why there are moſt 
Rains about the Equinoxes ; for the Vapours 


ariſe more plentifully than ordinary in the Spring, 


as the Earth is looſened from its Winter Conſti- 
pation ; and becauſe as the Sun recedes from us 
in Harveſt, the Cold encreaſing, theVapours that 
had lingered above during the Summer's Heats, 
do now fall down: Why a ſettled, cloſe; thick Sky 
rarely rains till it have been firſt clear; for the 
equally diffuſed Vapours muſt firſt be condenſed, 


and congregated into ſeparate Clouds, to lay the 
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Foundation of Rain, „I the reſt of the Shy 

is opened and clear to the Sun's Beams, A 
Shower is only a low Cloud diſſolved into 
Rain, and poured down on a certain Tract of 
Land; and the Continuance of the Shower, 
and Extent of the Ground it waters, is in Pro- 
portion to the Quantity of Water it contains, 
its Largeneſs, and the Velocity of the Wind that 
drives it. Snow is only Vapour raiſed to the 
middle Region of the Air, and there congealed 
and frozen, its ſpecific Gravity increaſed, and 
then let fall on the Earth in icy Flakes of 
ſexangular Points. - - Seneca and Robault's 
Account of Thunder, from an upper Cloud 
falling ſuddenly upon a lower, and the included 
Air finding a Vent in the Exploſion we hear, 
agrees neither with the Effects nor Concomitant 
of Thunder ; therefore we mult reter it to 
Sir Jaac Nezoton's ſuiphureous Exhalations al- 
ways riſing up into the Air, when the Earth is 
dry; where meeting with Nitre, by Fermen- 
tation, or otherwiſe, they take Fire: Hence 
Lightning as well as Thunder; the Compo- 
ſition, Exploſion, and Effects of Gunpowder; 

the plentitul Exhalation of Sulphur and Salts 
from the Earth; the ſultry Warmth of the 
Air before Thunder, and the choaking ful- 
paureous Smell that fills the Atmofchere after 

it, do all confirm this Theory. The Diftance 
of the Thunder from us is eaſily computed 
from the Space between the Flaſh of Lightning 
and the Clap, allowing 1142 Fect (with Dr. 
Wallis) for every Second of Time, cr near a 


ae for a Mile. 
16. That 
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fall upon the Equinoxes. is ſhewn above to 
be falſe; from Fact of the Vernal Equinox; 
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hat the greateſt Rains do commonly 


its alſo evident it cannot be ſo, becauſe if Heat 
cauſe- the Aſcent of Vapours, then the leaſt 


Heat cannot elevate the greateſt Plenty of Va- 
pours: But Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewed, that 


the Heat of Summer is as 5, that of the Spring 
or Harveſt as 3, and of Winter as 2; now its 


impoſſible that ſuppoſe the Spring Heat was 
2+, it ſhould be capable of raiſing as much 
Vapour as 5, eſpecially as it immediately pre- 
ceeds the coldeſt Time of the Year, whoſe 
Heat is only 2. This again gives us the Rea- 
ſon why our Winter Rains (if not prevented 
Froſt) muſt commonly be oftener, and in leſs 
Drops in Winter than Summer, for the Heat 


2 can only. raiſe Vapours (except in a clear 


Sunſhine Day) 3, or at moſt + of a Mile; but 
the Heat 3 can raiſe 34+ Miles, and the Heat 
5, 54 Miles. This alſo indicates the Cauſe why fo 
much of our Winter freſh Weather is hazy, foggy 
and miſty ; for during the Obliquity and Di- 
ſtance of the Sun from the Atmoſphere, at and 
near the Earth's Surface 1s cold, and prevents 
the Aſcent of the Vapours to any great Height, 
hence they fail along the Earth or near it; 
and ſince the Heat 5 of Summer can raiſe the 
Vapours 5+ Miles high, then the Vapours riſ- 
ing high, and long ſuſtained in the Air, much 

more of them is gathered and accumulated 
thence, till the Sun be paſt its Summer Sol- 


ſtice, and falling towards its Autumnal Equi- 


nox, when the Air gradually cools, the accu- 
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ola "TIX vet fall lower, form 
Coalitions, and turn to Rain; hence more Raing 
on in Yuly and Hug. than before for ordinary, 
| From a diligent Examination of this 
'T able of Rain, monthly and yearly, I do not 
find it can be known what Quantity will fall 
next Month or Year; and if any Certainty 
ſha'l be diſcovered, it muſt be from a lor 
eries of Obſervations in ſeveral Places of the 
Iſland in the ſame Yeats, ſince we find the 
Quantities differ widely at the Diſtance of a 
few Miles, according to the various Situations, 
and alſo to find whether the ſame Quantities of 
Rain in the like Number of Months and Years, 
or in different Numbers or Periods of ' ne, 
I have wholly omitted the Edinburgh Regiſter, 
as It is for ſo few Years, which were not any 
of them remarkable for either Drought, Rain, 
Froſt, Heat, Cold, or one general Epidemic, 
nor any other Journals publiſhed that were 
kept at the ſame Time. 

18. As we find a Difference in the Quanti- 
ties of Rain that fall in the ſeveral Places of 
this Iſland, ſo had we Opportunities to trace 
it, we ſhould find the like, if not greater diffe- 
rence In other Places, as at Zurich in Jan 
Zerland, the Medium of yearly Rain is 324 In- 
chee, at Piſa in Tah) 424, at Paris in France 
19, at Liſle in Flanders 24, at Charles-town in 
Soutk-Carolina 47; where from May to Sept. 
(but eſpecially Aug.) are their rainieſt ; for in 
: fix Years, in theſe five Months, fell Yearly at 
a Medium 28 Inches, and in all the. other 
ſeven, fell only 19 Inches, At Delph 26. 10, 

at 


her 


1 Hr) x. 
at Utrecht 2 8, at Rome 34 4 Inches; i in New- 
England near the fame as in Eſſex, at Naples 
fell in 1727, 43+ Inches, in 1728 only 19, at 


Oftrogotha in 1729 fell 21. 490, in 1730 only 


18.300, at Upſal i in 1729 fell / 42 Inches, in 1730 


a little more, VIZ. 14, at Wittenberg in 1729 


fell 117, in 1730, 25: But the moſt exact 
and conciſe Account we have of the Weather 


from any Place is, that of the Marquis of 
Poloni, from Padua, for 12 Years, vi. from 
1725 to 737, whereof 12 Years Rains Quar- 
terly is (according to the New Style) from 


Decem. 1, to March 1, is about 82 Inches; 
from that to "ogg I, 112; thence to Sept. I, 
93; then to Dec. 1, 115. He not only gives 
the Quantities of Rain, Monthly, Quarterly 


and Yearly, but the Number of rainy Days 
out of the eight Points of the Compaſs, and 
alſo how many ſnowy Days, with the Riſe and 


F 1 of the Barometer and Thermometer, &c, 
Not only have ſeveral Countries, yea, 
at Places and Situations of the” ſame 


Country, various Quantities of Rain, but in 


differenc Spaces of Time, according to the 
Heat of the Country and Seaſon. The Mar- 


quis of Poloni thinks the Fall of three Inches 
in June 23, 1727, a Wonder, and ſays, never ſo 


much fell in one Day at Paris; but I have ſeen 
above twice that Quantity fall in Lincolnſhire, 


and ſeveral of the Eaſtern Parts of England, 


on Sept. 11, 1% 44, 145 1741; Rh 7 510 


Inſtances are rare and ſeldom. Having the 
Opportunity of a daily Journal of the Weather 


for 34 Years, i. e. from Dec. 24, 1709, to 
B b 2 Jon. 
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Fan. i, 1710; and from April 1, 1715, to 
Jan, Ty 7710 to Jun. 1748, all he ch of 
the Years beginning with Far. (the firſt 16 
| Years of this Journal was kept eight Miles from 
hence, the Remainder here) and alſo free Ac- 
ceſs to the Pariſh (which is very large) Bills of 
Mortality, 1 compiled the following Table, 
wherein all above three or four Hours Rain at 
a Time, is accounted a' rainy Day or Night, 
and one Shower conſtitutes a Day in it ſhowry, 
and a Dozen does no more. The ſame Day 
is often one Part rainy and the other ſhowry ; 
in that Caſe it is put with the rainy only. In 
the firſt 16 Years ſeveral dropping or dewy 
Days are omitted, as not worth notice, but 
taken in in the other Years, which makes them 
appear more rainy than the reſt. The Diffi- 
culty of aſcertaining the juſt Time. of the 
Winds to each Point, ariſes from their frequent 
Calms, often Changes, and many ſudden Jerks 
and Shifts, and ſometimes contrary Currents, 
Cc. As to the Death of the Inhabitants, it 
being the Cuſtom to keep the Corps two 
Nights, fo for ſome that's kept longer, as many 
others are buried ſooner, which brings it to a 
Parr. In the Table, the Figures in Column 
Iſt ſhew the Number of fair Days that Month; 
Column 2d, the Number of rainy, ſhowry or 
ſnowy Days that Month. Then follow eight 
Spaces, within Lines each, according to the 
eight chief Points of the Compaſs, and each 
Space contains three Columns; in Space iſt, 
Column 1ſt, how many Days the Wind was 
N. W. that Month; in Column 2d, n 
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of thoſe Days were rainy or ſhowry ; Where 
obſerve, it is not neceſſary that the Number in 


the 2d Column ſhould not come up to, or even 


| exceed the Number i in Column 1ſt, for a half, 


third or quarter Days, the Wind may come 


from the fame Point, and all be ſhowry or 


rainy, and yet make but up one full Bax, 
Column 3d, the Number that died when the 
Wind was in that 
other Spaces. 


Wind was N. E. &c. Space za, how long the 


Quarter, the ſame in the 
Space 2d, how many Days the 


Wind was N. &c. Space 4th, how many Days 


W. &c. Space 5th, the Number of Days it 


was S, Cc. Space 6th, the Days it was E. Ge. 
Space 7th, the Days it was 8. W. Cc. Space 


8th, how long it was 8. E. The laſt Column 


oives the Number that died monthly in the 
Pariſh: Behind the monthly Total of the 
Dead, is added in the laſt 13 Years, the higheſt 


and joweſt Stations of the Barometer; ; the Di- 


ameter of its Tube (which is perpendicular) 
is 5 of an Inch; its Range is divided into 36 


equal Parts, which contain 2+ Inches. The 6th 


of the 36th Part is oppoſite to 272 Inches of 
the Tube, and 31 oppoſite to 30+ Inches. 
Some half and quarter Days are marked in the 


monthly Winds, which for want of Room are 


omitted in the "ant Totals. In the Line 
below the yearly Totals, Column 1ſt, gives 


the Number of rainy Days that Year; Column | 


2d, how many People died on theſe Days; 
Column 3d, how many Days were ſhowry, 
beſides the rainy Days; Column 4th, the Num- 
ber that died on thoſe Days; Column 5th, 


Bb 1 Number 


Number of driſling Days; Column 6th, how 


many died; Column 7th, on how many Days 
Thunder was heard there; Column 8th, how 
many died there; Column gth, the Number of 
Days on which it ſnowed ; Column 1oth, how 
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1. Though ſeveral curious and ingenious Gen. 
tlemen have of late Years favoured the Public 
with an Account of the Quantity of Rain that 

has fallen monthly or yearly in ſeveral Parts of 

England, together with the ſundry Stations of 
their Barometers, Thermometers, and ſome- 
times of their Hydrofcopes ; yet they mention 
not the Number of Days in which theſe Rains 
fell, whether in continued Rain of ſome Hour, 
or in Showers of ſhorter Duration, or in Snow; 
whether in great Rains, or in miſling or driſling 
Des; nor from what Points our frequenteſt, 
longeſt and greateſt Rains came, nor what 
their Effects on human or animal Bodies, &. 
ſuch Enquiries might, perhaps, neither have 
been impertinent nor uſeleſs ; for as giving the 
monthly Quantities of Rain is preferable to the 
Annuals, ſo the Number of Days, and Man- 
ner in which it fell, would make us ſtill bet- 
ter acquainted with the Climate we live in; 
For fometimes we fee ſeveral Inches deep fall 
In a ſhort Time, as in Thunder Showers or 
Spouts, and the parched, hardened Earth, little 
or no better for it in a droughty Spring or Sum- 
mer; on the contrary, a very few Inches may 
take a long Time, as ſeveral Days, or . ſome 
Weeks, to come down in ſmal} or miſling 
Rain, and yet make that Seaſon wholly uncom- 
fortable and unhealthy ; for ſuch durable ſmall 
| Rain ſoaking into the Earth, turns its Surface 
like a Bog or Marſh, and prevents ſeaſonabic 
plowing and ſowing, or rots the ſown Seed, 0. 
damages the Corns in Harveſt, as well uncut 
py cut down, eee 
Cale 


0 
Caſe from 169 5 to 1700, and of Sept. and 
OF. 1739 in the Moorlands, and the whole 
Winter of 1746 to March 1; cold Summers 
are moſtly wet, without any great Depth of 
Rain falling. 
2. All Places, high and low, dry and moiſt, 
Land and Water, are continually ſending up 
Vapours into the Air, from the celeſtial and 
terreſtrial Heat acting on Matter capable of 
Rarefaction; and Vapours thus raiſed, will be 
in Proportion to that Heat, according to the 
different Elevations and Depreſſions of the 
Sun, or other Cauſes of Heat, the Warmth of 
the ſupra and ſubterranean Soils, the Difference 
of the Dryneſs or Wetneſs of the Earth, the 
Thinneſs or Thickneſs of its Covering, &c. 
which Vapours are ſo copious, that ſome have 
doubted whether the Atmoſphere contained 
any thing beſides. For by the ingenious Dr. 
Halley's Calculation, the Sea alone affords 
more Vapours than almoſt triple the Quantity 
of Water emptied into it by all the Rivers. 
And the incomparable Sir Ile Newton ſays, 
'tis not only the Nature of Fluids, but of uni- 
verſal Matter, mutually to attract themſelves, 
and the Parts of one another. 
. As a Corrollary from the laſt, ſince the 
Atmoſphere of different Countries, at ſundry 
Times, contains Vapours or Exhalations of ſe- 
veral Kinds, as well ſaline, ſulphureous, Se. 
as watry ; then ſometimes, from inviſible ſub- 
terranean Cauſes, ſuch Vapours or Exhalations 
may be emitted, as contaminate the Air in 
ſeme Places, and make it unfit for healthy 


human 


V ET 
human Reſpiration eſpecially ; ſuch may be 
juſtly called inviſible, or inſenfible Qualities of 
the Air: Such was the third general Plague 
after Chriſt, which began in Cataya, and al- 
moſt extiipated the human Race: And that of 
the Fog or Miſt which catried in it the In, 
fection of the Sudor Anglicus, when abroad, 
from City to City, and Town to Town, 
4. Vapours, however raiſed from the Globe, 
are not only the Cauſe, but Matter of Rain; 
for being raifed, they are condenſed into Clouds 
and Rain; and the more Vapours are raiſed, 
and the colder the Region, the greater the 
Quantity of Rain. The greater the Quantity 
of Vapouts raiſed in a ſhort Time, and the 
colder the middle Region of the Air at that 
Time, the fooner will they fall down in Rain, 
Hail, or Snow. The flower the Vapours rife, 
and the warmer the middle Region of the Ar, 
we longer will they be ſufpended before they 

g. Vaponrs being the Matter of Rain, then 
whatever Places, Things, or Surfaces afford 
moſt of theſe, occaſion moſt Rain, if the Air 
is not well ventillated, and the Vapours and 
Clouds blown off to other Places by the Winds: 
Thus great Surfaces of Water emit far more 
Vapours than level Earth, High Mountains 
continually covered with Snow, their Surface 
thawed by the Summer's Sun, afford at that 
Time great Vapours, which occaſion greater 
Quantities of Rain in the ſubjacent Valleys. 
6. The greater the Heat of any Country i, 
the more vertical the Sun, the farther — the 
Ee art 


— 


. 
Earth in the Air, are formed Rain, Hail, 
and Snow : And the more obliquely the Rays 
fall on any Place, from near the Equator to 
the Poles, the nearer the Earth are they ge- 
nerated. For the Rays being refracted, are far 
removed from perpendicular, whereby the Heat 
is leſs, and the watry Vapours are contracted 


into leſs Room, and ſoon joining, form the 


watry Meteors; and by joining ſooner, the 
Quantity of Water will be leſs, and the Rains 
ſeldom ſo ſevere. But the more oblique the 


Rays are, and the colder the Climate, the 


fewer ſulphureous Exhalations riſe from the 
Earth. As the Sun's Heat is leſs, the leſs fre- 
quent and terrible will Thunder and Ligh: ning 


be. The fewer, ſmaller, and ſlower ſuch Ex- 
halations are, the higher will they riſe, and be 


longer ſuſpended in the Air, before they make 
their Coruſcations and Exploſions, far beyond 


the Aſcent of the Matter of Rain, Thunder, 


and Lightning, which conſiſt of larger, groſſer, 
and heavier Particles, and have alſo a ſtronger 
Attraction, and therefore require a thicker and 
heavier Atmoſphere to ſuſtain them, though 


fer a leſs Time. Hence during great and long 


Froſis, eſpecially when they go off with Irt'e 
or no Rain, and in the Autumn af.er droughty 


Summers, Aurora Boreales are both frequenter, 


clearer, and terribler than at other Times: And 
alſo, that coldeſt Countries neareſt the Poles, 
which have longeſt and fevereſt Froſts, muſt 


| have theſe Northern Lights both ofreneſt and 
b ighteſt. Hence alſo their natural Cauſe be- 
ing co-eval with cut Globe, they muſt have 


been 
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(366) 
been in former Ages as well as ours; only 
Naturaliſts and Hiſtorians have taken leſs no- 
tice of them. And from their great Diſtance 
from us, even their Coruſcations ſeem as ins 
capable of hurting our Perſons as the Exhala- 
tion, farther than by the Panic with which 
they may affect ſome weak Conſtitutions of 
the timid Vulgar, ignorant of their natural 
Cauſe. Hence during the fix droughty Years 
from 1713 to 1720, wherein they were moſt 
frequent, we find no Veſtigies of their bad Ef. 
fects, either in our Hiſtories of Epidemics, or 

in the Bills of Mortality. - - - - Bituminous, 
ſulphureous, and other combuſtible Subſtances, 
with Nitre, being thrown out from under the 
Earth's Surface by Volcano's, burning Moun- 
tains, and fiery Eruptions, in or under which 
they had been treaſured up, till by Heat, and 
the Acceſſion of ſubterranean Air, they take 
Fire, and form a moſt terrible, inviſible, ſub- 
terranean Furnace, which liquifies, and diſ- 
gorges with ſhocking. Violence vaſt Quantities 
of Materials; which hot inflammable Sub- 
ſtances 'meeting with Air, and taking Fire, but 
wanting a Funnel or Chimney to diſcharge 
their melted Minerals by, or having one, but 
either too little, or at too great a Diſtance from 
the Fire, may cauſe an Earthquake, more or 
leſs general or local, mild or terrible, as there 
1s more or leſs of the Stowage of theſe Mate- 
rials near, or as their Strata are thinner or 
thicker, lie ſhallower or deeper, as their Ex- 
tent is narrower or broader, ſhorter or longer, 
and the Acceſs of Air to this natural n : 
15 Iels 
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leſs or more, and the Vacuum, or empty ſub- 
terranean Space, is greater or le. The Ex- 
tent of Earthquakes is in Proportion to the 
Depth and Quantity of accenſible and com- 
buſtible Minerals, the Force of the Air that 
blows them, and the Size or Convenience of 
the Vent to the Fire and Smoke; and their 
Effects on animal Bodies, according to their 


Degree of Heat, burning Nature of the Mi- 


nerals, and ſupraterranean State and Conſtitu- 


tion of the preſent Air. Earthquakes are ſuc- 


ceeded by Sickneſs and Mortality, when by 


them perennial freſh Springs are ſtop'd, and 
other temporary ones burſt out, throwing forth 
Salt, ſtinking, ſulphureous, diſcoloured Wa- 


ters; when the Ground opens in ſeveral Places, 


and ſhocking Chaſms, Rents or Gapes appear, 


vomiting out Smoak, Fire and Flame, or melted 


Minerals, with great Violence; or even a moſt 


nauſeous ſulphureous smell, either vitiating the 


Air, or diminiſhing its Spring; or as far as 
the ſulphureous Aſhes, Smoak, Flame, or Cin- 


ders contaminate the Atmoſphere. Moſt of 


theſe frightful Events happen near Volcano's, 
and where the Eruption is preceded or accom- 
panied with bellowing or crackling Noiſe like 


great Guns, Fiſſures and Openings of the 
Earth, caſting out Fire, Flame, Sulphur and 
Smoke ; or with frightful Sounds, like Lamen- 


tation and Howling, rumbling Noiſe, &c. If 
they wanted theſe Funnels or Vents, not only 
the Countries about, but more remote, might 
be rendered quite aſcleſs, by terrible and fear- 
ful Concuſſions, and tearing them to-pieces by 


the 
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the pent-up impriſoned Exhalations. And ag 
far as their Aſhes are ſpread, they warm and 
fertilize the Ground, and make it luxuriouſly 
fruitful. | 08 
7. The Winter Froſts and Colds having 
locked up the Earth, as well as the Sun's Heat, 
weaker, fewer Vapours are raiſed, and conſe- 
quently the Spring Rains are leſs; but an open 
warm Winter affording more Vapours, the 
Rains will be more. But the greater Summer 
Warmth, and longer and ſtronger Force of the 
Sun, will occaſion a plentiful Aſcent of Va- 
pours; and as the Sun has warmed all the Re- 
gions of the Air, they will both riſe much 
higher, and be ſuſpended longer, till both the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and Heat of the Air 
are abated, and the Sun's Preſence with us 
ſhortened; and if a Part of them are not 
blown off in Clouds into other Countries, they 
muſt fall plentifully in Fuly, Auguſt, or Sep- 
tember; and if theſe Months are very warm, 
they are reſpited to October. Hence the au- 
tumnal Rains muſt not only generally exceed 
the vernal, but all the other Seaſons of the 
Year in Quantity. V 
8. More plain or level Crounds commonly 
have clearer and fairer Weather than high 
Mountains, whereon are often Fogs, Miits, 
Rains, or Showers; for in the former, the 
Preſſure and Elaſticity of the Air is much 
E as its Column is higher; and therefore 
better fitted to ſupport the exhaling Vapours, 
and raiſe them to a higher and lighter Air, 
ſuch as is on the Tops of Mountains, = 
ö ter 
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after their great Apitations, whether by violent 
Winds, or other outward Cauſes, they are col- 


lected and condenſed into Clouds and Miſt, - 
and by their own Weight gravitate, till they 
fall into ſuch a Medium of Air as can ſuſtain 


them: being gathered hither, they ſwim about, 
and are diſperſed in it, whereby the other 
Parts of the Sky are cleared. But if ſuch a 
Collection happen only in the light Air on the 
Tops of Mountains, there theſe Vapours form 


Drops, and fall down | in Rain. But when no 
fuch high Mountains are near, the above agi- 
tated Vapours being blown together, or con- 


denſed by the Winds, when they come into ſuch 
a thin Air over Valleys, it not being able longer 
to ſupport its Load, lets it fall down in Drops. 
And the more and greater the Collection of 
Water in the Cloud is, and the warmer the 
Air, the larger will the Drops of Rain be, and 
the ſooner will the Fund be exhauſted and 
ſpent, ard the Air cleared. Hence Rain Drops, 

in a warm light Air, in Showers, often let fall 
much more Warer, i in the ſame Time, than in 


a a colder and heavier Air. 


9. As high Mountains, by breaking the 
Clouds, have fiequenter Rains than a cham- 
paign Country, lo the former require it oftner; 
for it quickly runs off them: and their Baſis 
ſending ont Springs and Rivulets, Which drain 
off their Water, and would render their Sur- 
face parched and barren, if not often ſupplied, 
and being fitteſt for Paſture, they are kept bare 
of Graſs. But plain Ground being ranker cf 
Coin or Graſs, which cloath their Surface 

4 during 


during their Seaſons, and preſerve them from 
Drought, and alſo retain their Waterings longer; 


nor have they Declivities to carry it off, or ſuch 


quick Springs or rapid Brooks to ſvpply. __ 
10. From the Table we ſee, that ſome Veats 


are very healthy, and yet a greater Quantity 


of Rain falls than in others, which yet may 
prove very ſickly and mortal. For a Conſti- 


tution of the Air may be long very cloudy, 


foggy, moiſt, miſling, or often dropping ; yet 
upon the whole, no great Quantity of Rain 


fall. But more may fall in a few Days conti- 
nued Rain, or often ſudden, great, heavy Show- 
ers; for theſe dry, clear, and purify the Air, 


by bringing down the Vapours collected in it. 
The Air may be alſo well fanned and cleared 
from all injurious and hurtful Effluvia, not 
only by frequent Shiftings and Changes of the 


Wind, but by often pretty briſk Gales, and 


little ſultry Weather, and few or ſhort dead 


Calms; and the Temperature of the Air at 
the ſame time ſuited in general to thoſe ſeveral 
Seaſons ; and no infectious or epidemic Diſ- 


eaſes ſtirring, nor no Impurities left in the Air 


the preceding Year ; and all Food good and 
wholfome. 


11. In the firſt Column of this Table for 
34 Years, we find about 8141 fair Days, whe- 


ther clear, cloudy, foggy, or miſty, &c. and 
in the ſecond Column about 4187 Days, on 
which fell either Rain, Showers, Snow, Sleet, 
or Hail : ſo that the fair Days are to the other 
about 8 to 4, or near two thirds, which at a 
Medium is about 240 fair Days yearly, and 125 


rainy. 
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rainy. But tho' this is the Medium, yet they 
are far from being near equal every Year : 
For in 1716 were only 93 rainy or ſhowry 
Days; in 1719 a hundred; in 1740, 95; in 
1739, 1573 in 1729, 152, &c. - - - - How- 
ever we may obſerve, that the drieſt and wet- 
teſt Years do not vary far, each of them, a- 
mong themſelves, in the Number of their fait 
and wet Days; the other Years differ conſiderably 
more. _ 

12. Of theſe wetting Days, on ſome it rained 
for a whole, half, or quarter Day or Night; 
ſuch ate called rainy: others ſhowry, whoſe 
Rain continued not from above a few Minutes, 
to an Hour or two: others miſling or drifling ; 
and ſome ſnowy, whether it ſnow'd whole, 
half, or quarter Days, or had only Showers, 
| or ſpitting of Snow, or were Part of the Day 
Snow, another Sleet or Hail, and a third Rain. 
The Proportions of theſe ſtand thus, rainy 
Days 1135, ſhowry 2130, miſling or driſling 
40, ſnowy 394; the whole about 4000, be- 
hdes 187 not included, being only ſmall Drop- 
pings now and then, not fit to be juſtly reckoned 
with any of the reſt, So that ſhowry Days 
are near double the rainy, and the ſhowry to 


the miſſing near 7 to 1; and the miſling to 
e- de ſnowy as 34 to 39; and the Whole added 
ad together about a third of all the Days. So 
on that at a Medium, one Vear with another, there 
et, are little above 33 rainy, 63 ſhowry, 10 miſling, 
er and about 114 ſnowy Days yearly. But though 
a WW tis is the Mein, yet there is a very wide Dif- 
25 | -frence in the Years ; for ſome had but 13, 17, 
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19, or 23 rainy Days; others 60 or 70 ; but 
the fewer, rainy Days the more ſhowry, and 
* more ſhowry, the fewer rainy. 

Wind, which is a ſenſible current of 
N Air, ruſhing out of one Place or Country 
into another, whoſe Air is more rarified. Our 
Winds are neither perennial, which always 
blow the fame Way, as that between the 
two Tropics, called the general Trade-Wind, 
which blows perpetually from E, to W. Nor 
ſtated, which return at certain Times, as the 
Breezes which in the Evening blow from Sea 
to Land always; and in the Morning from 
Land to Sea. Nor the ſhifting Winds, which 
blow ſo many Months one Way, and all the 
reſt of the Vear have the oppoſite Direction; 
but ours are changeable and erratic, blowing 
now this Way, anon that, intermixed with 
Calms, without any Certainty or Regularity; 
only ſometimes they have their more peculur 
Times of the Day; as the Weſt Wind about 
the Middle of the Day, which often falls South 
at Night. The N. is more common to the 


Morning, or to Seaſons of the Year, as the 8. 
or S. W. Wind to Winter; the N. N. E. or 


N. W. to the Spring. There are alſo parti- 
cular Winds confined within a very narrow 
Compaſs; as the N. Wind on the W. Side of 
the Alps, which extends not above four or five 
Miles in Length, and not ſo broad, and ſeems 


only a Reverberation of the Wind. Not only 


do Winds differ in ſeveral Countries, (except 
they are either very ſtrong Winds, or are fixed 
long in a Point) but they vary much in the 

4 ſame 
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ſame Country at the ſame Time; as may be 
quickly obſerved, by ſtrictly comparing ſeveral 


Journals of the Winds and Weather, kept in 


different Parts of this Iſland by judicious and 


accurate Perſons, for the ſame Days and Years. 


And it is Storm or Hurricane in one Place, 
when the Wind is either very imall, or a Calm 
in another, or it blows from a different Point; 
only the Barometer is low in both Places, but 


loweſt where the Storm or Hurricane is, or 


where the Wind is moſt Southerly, and higher 
where it is Eaſterly. Hence that Inſtrument 
or Gauge of the Gravity or Levity of the Air; 
is not to be ſo much depended on for a Prog- 


noſtic of the Weather as is imagined ; ſince 


not only a Hurricane, or great Storm of Wind, 
or a deluging Rain in another Country ; but 
even in the ſame, though not in the ſame Place, 


will lower the Mercury very much; and their 


going off will raiſe it : But more of this here- 


after. 


14. As to the natural Cauſes of the Wind, 


Des Cartes and Robault account for the general 
Winds from the diurnal Rotation of the Earth; 


and ſo from this general Wind derive all the 
particular ones. But this Theory failed in the 
conſtant Calms in the Atlantic Sca, near the 


Equator; and in the Weſterly Winds near the 


Gumea Coaſt; and the periodical Weſterly 


Monſoons, under the Equator, in the Hdian 


Seas. This put the great Dr. Halley on ſearch- 
ing out, and ſubſtituting another Cauſe, which 
might anſwer theſe Objections; and account as 


well for the periodical and variable, as general 


8 Wind; 
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Wind; which is the daily Action of the Sun- 
| Beaths on the Air and Waters, as he paſſes 
daily over the Ocean, conſidered together with 
the Soil, and the Situation of the adjoining 
Continent 

| . This Varibleneſs of the Winds in .our 
An with their frequent Calms, ſudden 
Jirks and Shifts, often veering, contrary Cur- 
rents, &c. even in the ſame Place, make it a 
dimeult Taſk to make even a tolerable Table 
of the Winds, that for a Series of Years may 
come near the Truth; and by reviewing andcom- 
-paring ſeveral Tables for different Places, I find 
each Place muſt have a particular Table; ſince 
not only the Winds are various at the ſame Time, 
in different Parts, but the Weather varies a great 
deal more within much narrower Limits; as 
Rain, Storms, Showers, Froſt, Snow, Hail, 
Thunder, Lightning, &c. From theſe many 
and ſudden Alterations: of the Wind, many 
Hours and Quarters muſt be diligently col- 
lected and carried from one Place to another 
in a Month, far more in a Courſe of Years. 
This will neceſſarily occaſion ſome Fractions 
of Days at leaſt ; as it will wheel about from 
its preſent Station, and bring a Storm for a 
quarter or half an Hour, and return to its for- 
mer Point. Hence alſo Rain or Showers may 
be marked to come from a Quarter from 
whence the Wind 1s not noted in the Table to 
come, or a Thunder-Shower, And more rainy 
Days may be charged to a Point, than the 
Wind from it ; and yet ſuch a ſmall Number 


of Years as moſt Journals contain (for it being 
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=” ry Sabject, moſt Gentlemen are ſoon weary 


of it) could not have anſwered the Purpoſe. 
Bat in theſe 34 Years, we have ſeveral con- 
ſiderable Changes of Drought and Rain, Cold 
and Heat, Froſt, Plenty, Famine, Diſtem- 
pers, Se. 

16. There is a great Difference in the Time 


of the Wind's Continuance in each of its eight 


cardinal Points; for it is almoſt 4000 Days out 
of 12370 in the S. W. and a'molt 1. doſe Part 
of the Time N. W. above 1-Sth in the Welt; 


near as much N. E. near i- th in the N. very 


little above 1-1oth in the 8. near 1- 23d in the 


E. and ſcarce 1- 17th in the S. E. Though 
this be taken at a Medium, yet oF differ vaſtly 
in Ae ay Years. 


. As to the Rains, thoſe out af the 8. W. 


are 05 all the reſt, fa the other 7 Points, 


above 122 out of 43. cut of the N.W. above 


6+ of 43. out of the N. E, as 4+ of 43. out of 


the N. near 4 of 43. out I the W. above 
4:75. out of the S. above 6. out of the E. not 
1-33d. from the 8. E. 2 So that the 
8. W. alone affords as much Rain as N. E. S. E. 
and N. E. all taken together; and as much :s 
the N. W. N. E. and E. together; and much 
more than W. S. and E. though the Time the 
Wind blows from the former four Points, is to 


that it comes from the S. W. as 41 to 29; and 


the Time it blows from the latter three Points, 
to what blows from S. W. as 4 45 to 29 
18. The larger and vaſter the 3 over 


which our Winds blow, the longer and ottuer 


they ccme ſrom thence, the frequenter our 
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Rains. Fer one half of the Days of our 8. 
Winds Continuance are either rainy or ſhowry ; z 
and much above 2-5ths of the Days our Wind 
is S. W. little above 1-4th out of the N. W. 
much the ſame out of the N. E. not much 
above 1-5th out of the E. &c. 

10. The ordinarily warmer Points of the 
Wind bring moſt Rain, as the S. and S. W. 
Hence protably i is the Reaſon why moſt of the 
N. and N.E. Winds blow in the latter End of 
Winter, and in the Spring; for the Sun then 
aſcending i in the Zodiac, begins to warm their 
frozen or thawing Atmoſphere ; which, the 
colder 1t 1s, the more elaſtic, and ruſhes more 
imp-incuſly and rapidly into our warm, which 
has leſs Foice to reſiſt it; which often makes 
them very high, chill, and parching in March 
and 7 +4 For the fame Reaſon, when our 
8. S. W. or W. Winds are very cold, they are 
moſtly very high, as they are ruſhing to a con- 
trary Point and milder Air; and When two 
cppoſite Currents of Wind blow, as an upper 
and lower, the Atmoſphere is not loaded with | 
Moiſture, and is a Sign of ſettled Weather 
coming on. The lowermoſt of the contrary 
Currents ſuon ceaſes, and leaves the uppermoſt 
ſole Maſter of the Afr. The Aſcent of the 
Sun in the Zodiac may occaſion our Froſt and 
Spring N. and N. E. Winds; becauſe, as it 
advances towards the Pole, it gradually warms | 
the chill'd Air, which behind and on each Side 

is ſtill compreſſed, and reſiſted by much colder, 
which his not yet felt the ſolar Influence; 
therefore toward the At /antic Ocean is tl e only 
Outlet 


„„ 
Outlet it has, and therefore muſt fal us in its 
Courſe. 

20. Our N. and N. E. are commonly colder 
(according to the Seaſon) than our S. and S.W. 
Winds, becauſe they come from the frigid 
Zone ; but the contrary holds true to the In- 
habitants beyond the Equator; for the Sun 
and Air have warmed the N. Wind before it 
reaches them, as they do the S. Wind before 
it N o u.. 

. A Wind from the Sea is moiſter than 

PS the Land : Hence, during the Reign of 
our S. W. Wind, fo great a Number of the 
Days are either rainy, ſhowry, drifling, or 
_ wetting ; for the Surface of the Water, by Fl 
Sun and Atmoſphere, affords far more Vapours 
than the FW of the Land; for our S. Winds 
coming ſweeping along the vaſt Atiantic Ocean, 
muſt lick up immenſe Vapours from that pro- 
digious Expanſion of Waters. Our Weſt Winds 
from Jreland and New Britain in America, as 
they blow over a leſs Tract of Water, br Ng 
fewer Vapours along with them, of ch Ze— 
land muſt have the firſt Share; for ſcarce 
1-4th of Days the W. Wind blows, have ei- 
ther Rain, Snow, Showers, or other Down- 
fall; but half the Days of S. Wind have ſome 
or other of them; not only becauſe of the vaſt 
Atlantic Ocean, but the Bay of Biſcay, the 
Channel, and all the Sea W us and Spain. 
Few A Ss 1-4ih of our N. W. and N. E. 
Winds are rainy; for on the former of us lie 
the Orcades, Iceland, Groenland, and a great 
many more Iſlands; and as the Air is colder on 


1 each 
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each Side, as it reaches nearer the Pole, the 
Water is leſs rarified, and fewer Vapours Tile; 
and theſe that do rite, are longer ſuſtained in a 
more heavy and elaſtic Air: Hence our Rains 
from theſe Points are often longer and heavier 
from the S. or S. W. and often 48508 the Equi- 
noxes. And as our E. Winds come over far 
larger Continents and les Sea, they bring ſe! 
domer Rains. 

22. A Wind blowing from the open Sea is 
warmer in Winter, and colder in Summer; 


for then the Earth's Surface and Air are warmer 


than the Water, but colder in the Winter from 
0 Froſt and Snow. 

. A moderate Cold renders the Air cloudy, 
not es” ; for its ſmall Warmth raiſes, but diſ- 
pells not the Vapours. But an intenſe Cold 
often clears the Ar, both as it thickens the 
groſs Exhalations, till they fall down to the 
E th again, and becauſe the Pores of the 
Earth are lock'd up, which hinders the Vapours 
to rife; but the Sea being not frozen, may 
ſend up Vapours to make the Air cloudy and 
| turbid ; yet the Cold keeps the watry Particles 
larger and heavier, and unfit to rite 1 in great 


Quantity, 


24. The colder the Air i is, it is wik thicker, 


therefore it is moſtly colder in Winter than in 
Summer, by Night than by Day; which 


Groſſneſs of the Air is increaſed in Winter, and 


in the Evenings and Mornings, by the Aſcen- 
11-1 of gro!s Exhalations from the Water : And 
even in the Summer and Harveſt, the Aſter— 
noon and Evening Vapours, whi ch had taken 


Wing 
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Wing during the Abatement of the Sun and 
Earth's Heat, being groſſer than thoſe which 
roſe during the Warmth, (if the Night is calm) 
they fall down again in plentiful Dew, and re- 
freſh the languiſhing Vegetables ; but the for- 
mer Vapours being more rarified, riſe higher; 
and if the Night is windy, they are alſo raiſed 

too high to return in ſweet Dew. 


25. Exhalations raiſed by the Day's Heat, 


when the Sun's Warmth can no longer ſupport 


them, being formed into Clouds, condenſed by 


the Cool of the Night, oravitate in the Air; 


where firſt meeting with the higher Paris of the 
Earth, gather and ſettle on them, Tons 

26. Showers are only the Vapours aſcended 
from the Farth into the Air, by the Wind 


blown into a Cloud, which is reſolved into 


Drops of Rain too heavy for the Atmoſphere 


to ſuſtain, and ſo let fall on the Earth again. 
The Extent of the Ground on which it falls, 
will be in Proportion to the Dimenſion of he 
Cloud ; its Duraticn, and the Quantity of Rain 
it diſcharges, will be in Proportion to the Va- 
pour or Moiſture, or Denſity of the Cloud, 
and the Velocity of its Motion by the Winds. 
Showers came - in the ſame Courſe and Di- 
rection with the Wind, except Thunder Showers, 
which come againſt the Wind, becauſe there 


are at that time two oppoſite Currents, one 
lower, the other higher. We mcet with In- 


ſtances of preterna'ural Showers, as of Brim- 
ſtone, Frogs, Millet ſeed, &c. of which after. 
27. Snow is only Vapour raiſed by the Beat 
of the Sun, or Earth, or both; and by the 
8 255 | In- 
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Intenſeneſs of the Cold of the middle Region 
of the Air, is frozen under large Surfaces 
(hence its Levity) into beautiful hexagonal Fi. 
gures, as both Dr. Grew and Dr. Weilder ob. 
ſerved it, upon Examination. This Congela- 


tion of its Parts increaſes its ſpecific Gravity, 
Which haſtens its fall to the Earth in fine Flakes, 


which ſometime appear in different Shapes, 


from their being daſhed againſt one another, 
either in the Fall, or by the Wind in the Air, 
But if this ſame Snow in its Deſcent fall thro 
a warmer Atmoſphere, it comes to us in Rain; 
or if one Part be melted, and not another, iti; 
Sleet. If at any Seaſon, the middle Region 


of the Air be intenſely cold over any Place, 
whilſt a Shower of Rain is falling, or about to 
fall, the Drops of Rain are frozen into Ice, and 
ſo form Hail. We ſhall meet with Thunder 


aſter it, often attended by Hail; for the Cold- 


neſs of the Nitre that helps to form the latter, 


has alſo a great Share in producing the former. 


28. Froſt is that cold State of the Air, or 


Weather, which during that Time ſtops the 
Fluidity and Motion of Liquors, and turns 


them into Ice, and ſwells their Body near 


'3-20th of their Bulk; yet the Liquors, in this 
frozen or conſtipated State, emit their Vapours, 


as appears from the Decreaſe of their Weight, 


Many have written well on the Effects of Froſt, 


as Mr. Auzout, Mr. Boyle, Scheffer, Oleari, 
Pebart, Derbam, Remus, Fc. who have given 
us the Hiſtories of the. greateſt Froſts in our 
Time, viz. 1672, 1683 and 84, 1709, 1710; 
as we ſhall ſhortly have that of 1740 from a 
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very eminent and proper Perſon. After which, 
the greateſt was that that began Nov. 30, and 
laſted to Dec. 10, 1747. On Nov. 30 and 
Dec. 1. fell a great Snow 14 Inches deep upon 
a Level in the Plains, and above' 20 on the 
Moors and high Grounds, The high N. Wind 
blew it in Drifts, that covered Hedges and 
Walls, filled up Ditches and hollow Places. 
The Degree of Cold was tried on Holt Mer- 
curial, The Pocket Thermometer, whereon 
the freezing Point is 32, it ſtood there the 2d 
Day, when the Ice was 3 Inches thick in ore 
Night; open Air 20; hid in Snow 32; in the 
River 32; in a ſmoaking perennial Sp ing 44 
in Snow and Salt, 3 below o. This Froſt 
went off with a Week's great Rains and la- 
mentabl> deluging Floods, which did much 
Miſchief in many Places, carrying off Cattle, 
many Sheep, Sc. From Dec. 18 to Jan. 19 
was like fine mild Spring Weather, Fields 
green, ſmall Froiis moſt Nights, as in Apr: and 
gone by 10 a Clock next Morning. From 
Fan. 19 to 30, a S. or S. E. Wind, ſevere 
Cold, no Sun ſeen, all cloudy, moiſt, foggy, 
driſling, and quite undeſirable, like the Winter 
of 1746 ; and from Jan. 31 to March, one 
continued Froſt, except Feb. 26 and 28. Sept. 
19, 1728, began the ſevere Froſt in Germany, 
exceeding that of 1709. All Rivers were 
frozen over, (which uſed not to happen before 
the Winter Solſtice.) September 21, the Ther- 
mometer ſtood at 66, Wind N. E. Oct. 3, 
the Spirits ſtood at 72, Ice on ſtagnant Water 
half an Inch thick. November began with fix 

Days 
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Days ſtrong E. Wind. 5th Day Spirits 86, Ice 
much thicker. 28th Day 96, no more Rain, 
all Vapours were turned to Ice. Fan. 20, 
Spirits 126, Cold was intolerable. Feb. z. 
Spirits at 86. 4th, 95. From this to March$, 
they ranged between 80 and 100. March 8, 
106; gth, 110; 21ſt, 81. All Rivers bore 
Men, Horſe, and Carriages. Many People 
periſhed in their Journeys, and more loſt their 
Limbs in a ſhort time. Crows fell down dead. 
Stags, Goats, and Hares died in great Numbers, 
29. Take the Total of rainy, ſhowry, miſ- 
ling, and ſnowy Days in 28 Years of the Table, 
and the Numbers that died in each of them; 
and ſee which of them has been moſt injurious 
to Peoples Lives. The rainy Days are 883; 


there died on them 968: Showry Days 1813; 


died on them 2071: Miſling Days 323; died 
288: Snowy Days 331; died 402. It thun- 
dered and lightened on 200 Days; died 226. 
Miſling or drifling Weather ſeems leaſt hurt- 
ful, and ſnowy moſt fatal. Rainy is worſe than 
ſhowry. Let all that died in theſe ſeveral Sorts 
of Weather be ſubſtracted from the Whole that 
died in 28 Years, the different Degrees of Mor- 
tality in theſe ſcveral States of the Air will 
appear. Po fp 
Zo. Tis ſurprizing to obſerve the near Equi. 
librium in general kept up amidſt ſuch Viciſ- 
ſitudes of the Weather. In a. Revolution ofa 
long Series of Years, fair Days are to all others 
nrar as 2 to 1. The Number that dies on the 
former is to that of the latter very little ſhort 
of 2-3ds; for on the former died 7189, D the 
atter 
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latter 3729; the whole regiſtered Burials in the 
Pariſh in theſe 28 Years, were 10918, a third 
of which is 3639. Another Advantage of this 
Table is, that by comparing it with the above 
Account of Epidemics in theſe Years, it may 
be readily known what Kind of Wind or Wea- 
ther is moſt mild, mortal, or favourable in 
each reigning Diſeaſe ; and how the Danger, 
ariſing to the Sick may be in ſome alleviated, or 
leſſened. But to illuſtrate this in a Variety of 
Particulars would both be too tedious, and only 
anſwer the Purpoſe of one Set of Men ; there- 
| fore ſhall paſs it. - 

Another Uſe is, that by dividing each of 
theſe Numbers by 28, the Number of Years, 
may be ſeen how many rainy, ſhowry, &c. Days 
happen yearly at a Medium. The Gentleman 
may alſo gather ſeveral uſeful Hints from this 
Table: For if he is about to build a Houſe or 
Country Seat, near a City or great Town, he 
is directed which Side to chuſe to be freeſt 
from its Smoak, Exhalations, &c. or if he is 
to raiſe his Structure in the Country, his Way 
was pointed out how to avoid frequent Miſts, 
Fogs, Showers, and Driſling on one band, and 
how to eſchew Damps, a too moiſt or heavy 
Air on the other. Nor need the Farmer be 
without his Inſtructions, to excite his Cui ioſity 
to ſeek after more. I ſhall only point one moſt 
uſeful, and which his Barometer could never 
tell him, v2. let him number carefully his fair 
Days in February, and he may commonly ex- 
pect near about the ſame Number of ra'ny or 
ſhowry Days ia Cora- Harveſt. 47 
| Tale 


4385 | "The Monthly Totals of the Days, Wiints, and Rains from each of the eight Points for all the 34 Years, beginning 
with January; only in 1709 the laſt 7 Days of December 1714 are added to Zanuary, and 1715 wants till 
=: -; 1 on 10 1709 7 y ery 1714 | 1.3: 
© Aprii. There is alſo wanting the Number that died in 1709, 1746, and 47. So that we have their Number 
3 only for 31 Years. But the Monthly Number that died in 1709 are put in the laſt Column to the Right Hand, 


1 n the large Table. 
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5589 Having taken notice of the monthly 
Quantities of Rain that fell in ſeveral Places in 
a Series of Years; it may not be improper to 
obſerve, that however the monthly differ in 
the ſame or ſeveral Places, yet it is ſurprizing 
there is no greater Difference in the Number 
of Days in each Month through the whole 
Year, durſhg a Series of Years, than is in this 
ſhort monthly Table; there being only 51 
Days Odds between the higheſt and loweſt of 
34 Months; and one of theſe, viz. February, 
has commonly 3 Days leſs in it than the other ; 
one having 28, and the other 31 Days, or 
about 1-Ioth of the Month: now add 1-1oth 
of 379 to 328, and it will bring it to 366; 
then the Odds is ſmaller than between July and 
January, which is 48. October, in a Series of 
Vears, has the feweſt rainy Days of all the 
Months, the Difference between it and July 
being 81 Days. Nor is it true that Winter 
has either ſo much Rain, or ſo many rainy Days 
as Summer; November, December, and Fa- 
nuary having only 1050 wetting Days; and 
May, June, and July 1119. And though the 
Autumn has only 959 rainy or ſhowry Days, 
and the 3 Spring Months 1050, yet much more 
Rain falls in the former than in the latter, 
though October has the feweſt wet Days of all 
the Months. ON „„ 


31. As to the ordinary monthly Courſe of 
the Winds, this ſhort Table ſhews 7u'y to have 
the moſt N. W. Wind, and the leaſt S. E. of 
any Month in the Year, © May has the leaſt 
N.W. and moſt N, E of any Month. Fuly, 

. No- 


n 
November, and December have the leaſt N. E. 
and April and May the moſt. March and May 
the moſt N. June and Juh leaſt. TFuly and 
Auguſt have moſt W. Wind; March, Januar), 
and October leaſt. October, December, and May 
have moſt S. Wind; April and July leaſt. 
April and May have moſt E. Wind, Januar. 
and November leaſt, November, July, and Sep- 
tember have longeſt 8. W. Wind; March, April, 
and May the ſhorteſt Time of it. April and 
December moſt S. E. June and Fuly leaſt. 

32. The next Inquiry is, which of thoſe 
Winds upon the whole, or in general, are moſt 
healthy or hurtful to us? The Anſwer is, the 
E. Wind of all other is moſt fatal, in Propor- 
tion to the Time it blows ; for the Number of 
the Days it reigns, is to the Number that dies 
on theſe Days, as 4 to 5. The S. E. Wind is 
next; the Time of its Prevalency is to the 
Number of the Dead at that Time, as 6 to 7, 

The next is the N. Wind, whoſe Dead is to 

its Days as 26 to 23. The moſt favourable 

is the S. Wind, whoſe Days and Dead are near 

equal. After it the W. Wind, whoſe Odds 
between the Days and Dead is only 1-3oth. 
Then the S. W. whoſe Time and Dead is nezr 

19 to 20. Hence obſerve, 1. The moſt inju- 

rious Wings to us, of all others, blow moſt 

rarely, as the E. and S. E. for from 1723 to 

31, the E. Wind blew only 4 Days. 2. When 

we have the leaſt E. Wind, we have moſt 8. E. 

in the ſame Series of Yezrs ; for from 1715 to 

31, were only 57 Days E. Wind, but of S. E. 
398. From 1732 to 1745 incluſive, E. Wind 

370 
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479 Days, of 8. E. only 211. 3. It is a kind 
Providence to us, that the moſt hurtful Winds 
are not the moſt prevalent; for had we as 
much of them as of the S.W. and W. what 
terrible Havock would they make of Man- 
kind? 4. Though the S. and W. Winds are 
to all others moſt favourable to us; and yet 
their Proportion is but ſmall to ſome others; 
yet it is more than that of the E. and S. E. the 
former being to the latter near 20 to 10. But 
theſe Winds are moſt prevalent, which prevent 
either a too great Increaſe or Decreaſe of Man- 
kind, as the S. W. 5. He that has the Winds, 
Rains, and Seaſons in his Hand, can make 
them either ſalutiferous or deleterious as he 
pleaſes, either to. puniſh or ſave a Nation, as 
they are ripe for Judgment or Mercy ; whereof 
we have abundance of pregnant Inſtances both 
in ſacred and prophane Writings ; and that alſo 
not of ordinary Meteors only, but of extraor- 
dinary; as we ſhall inſtance in ſome after. 

33. As to the Mortality of theſe Months, it 
has been conſidered before, what ſmall Dif- 
terence there is of Mortality, during the dif- 
ferent Winds, may be ſeen in the ſmall Table. 
But this apparently ſmall Difference is only in 
the general; but their dire Effects, when of 
long Continuance, and accompanied with an 
uncommon Temperature of the Air, whether 
dry or moiſt, cold or hot, clear, cloudy or 
foggy, rainy or fair, Sc. and their ſudden 
Changes, have been too often felt by the ſad 
Experience of many Ages; though we have but 
few Hiſtories of them left, only a Fragment of 

. Ee Hip- 
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Hippocrates; Sydenham's Works, which is a 
Hiſtory of Effects without the Cauſe, whereby 
he is ſometimes loſt ; ſome general Hiſtories of 
Cole of Bellona; and others ſcattered in the 
Miſcellanea Curioſa; and a few particular ones 
ſcattered in ſeveral Authors, but eſpecially theſe 
two ſmall ineſtimable Jewels, Dr. Wintering. 
ham's Nojologicum, and Dr. Huxam's Plymouth's 
ten Years Epidemics. Hence there is nothing 
ſo much wanted at preſent, either in Natural 
_ Hiſtory or Phyſick, as a good general Hiſtory 
of Epidemics, or of the Effects of the Winds, 
Weather, and Mercury, to ſee the various Epi- 
demics, their different Symptoms, Cures, Ter. 
minations or Tranſitions in divers Countries and 
Ages. A Work long wanted, highly neceſ- 
fary, and moſt extenſively uſeful ; the Want 
of which has coſt the Lives of Millions in a 
long Series of Ages. But to explain a little the 
various Effects of theſe ſeveral Changes and 
Conſtitutions of the Air and Weather on hu. 
man Bodies, and then to give theſe ſeveral na- 
tural Preſages of theſe Changes according to 
the beſt Authors and ſtricteſt Obſervations, ſhall 
ſhut up this Diſcourſe. mea. 

34. The Effects of the ſeveral Kinds, Changes 
Extremes and Temperatures of the Air and 
Weather in divers Countries, wete ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved by Hippocrates; his Obſervations are 
found juſt and true to this Day: And the Al 
terations in our Bodies depending thereupon, ii 
different Conſtitutions of People and Seaſons af 
the Year, have been well explained by ſeveral 
learned and great Men, as Bellini, Warmoright, 
e Hoffman, 
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Hoffman, Drs. Winteringham and Huram, and 


others who have either written on the Air, 
Meteors, Non-naturals, Epidemics, or Hiſto- 
ries of Diſeaſes, &c. and have accounted for 
them pretty much as follows. 3 

35. The Air, by Inſpiration into the Lungs, 
dilates all their Veſſels, and opens them to the 
circulating Maſs of Blood, which here un- 
dergoes a great Change; for being become too 
thick and groſs by its ſlow Circulation along the 
great Veins, and mixed with the crude Chyle 
expelled from the right Ventricle of the Heart, 
unfit for Circulation and Nutrition, till being 
diſperſed into the ſmall innumerable net-like 
Arteries of the Lungs, it undergoes a very great 
Compreſſion, partly from the inip red Air, partly 
from thereſiſting Blood, and partly from the Co: - 
traction of the Veſſels acting variouſly upon itevery 
Moment; ſo that every Way it is ſhaken, broken 


in pieces, and has its Molecule diminiſhed : Here 


its red Globules (each compoſed of five or ſix 
leſſer watery ones) are compoſed : Here ihe Par- 
ticles of freſh Chyle are ground down, become 
globular, and put on an animal Nature; all 
which are further promoted and perfectcd by ihe 
Action of Expiration, in the Corrugation of 
the Lungs and collapſing of the Ribs. Th's 
Comminution and Attrition are fo neceſſa y both 
for Circulation, Nutrition, and Motion of the 
Muſcles, that none of them can be performed 
before the Blood has palt the Lungs. 
36. Hence it follows, that the A'r ſhould 
not only be pure and free from noxicus Quali- 
ties and Effluvia, but of a due Gravity and 
Ee 2 _ Elaiticnty, 
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Elaſticity, that it may diſtend the Lungs ſufi.. 
ciently; for however ſtronger Conſtitutions can 
bear either an increaſed or diminiſhed Weight 

of the Air, and can live on the Tops of the 

higheſt Mountains, or in the Bottom of the 
loweſt Valleys, yet the Sick, Weak, and Vale. 
tudinary cannot bear it; the latter require more 
elevated, the former more depreſſed Situation, 
as the Column of the incumbent Air is lighter 

or heavier. 5 55 
37. Air fit for Reſpiration ſhould be of a fit 

Temperature, neither too hot nor cold, fince 

one Uſe of the inſpired Air is to temperate the 

Heat of the Blood, which otherwiſe, by grow 

ing too hot, would ſoon putrify ; for if the Ar 

be as hot as the Blood, the Perſon muſt quickly 
die. The Air not only cools the Blood in the 

Lungs, but, by thickening it, prevents the 
Breach of the ſmall pulmonary Veſſels by its 

ſtrong Ebulition. Hence Aſthmaties, during 

the Fit, pant vehemently for cool Air, their 

Lungs being turgid with Blood, that they be 

not inſtantly ſuffocated. Such as are ſick of 

ardent Fevers, or run, or wreſtle hard, breathe 
very thick, that the freſh cool Air being often 
drawn in, may cool the Ebulition of the Blood, 
and keep it within its Canals, The Power of 
the inſpired Air muſt thicken the Blood in the 

Lungs as much as the violent Attrition of its 

Particles, and Comminution of its Molecule, } 

expand it; otherwiſe, the rarified Blood would 

ſwell to too great a Bulk, which is the ſame as 
if it was of a redundant Quantity, - - - - Heace 
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cool freſh Air to People in Fevers, expiring al- 
moſt every Moment in Anxieties and Languors. 
This, with judicious repeated Emiſſions of 
mall Quantities of Blood, according to its Ra- 
, refaction and Efferveſcence, in ardent Fevers, 

> exceeds unſpeakably the Uſe of volatile Spirits 
and warming rich Cordials, which only increaſe 
the Symptoms, and haſten on the fatal Mo- 
ment, from the too great Congeſtion and Ra- 
refaction of the Blood in the Lungs : but too 
cold and froſty an Air muſt not be immediately 
drawn in by the Sick in too great Floods, ſuch 
as that in Winter in Ruſſia, Siberia, and theſe 
Northern Iſlands, or on the Mountains of Peru; 
ſuch in this Caſe would not only be fatal to the 
Lungs, but to the other Parts of the Body. 
This ſhews us the wonderful Advantages to. 
Travellers in ſuch Air, of drawing in the Reak 
or Steams of warm Water into the Lungs, and 
the Danger of going abroad faſting in ſuch Air 
a3 may ſuddenly occaſion Peripneumonies, Sc. 
38. The external Preſſure of the Air on the 
Surface of the whole Body, to the Amount of 
32000 Pounds Weight, on a Perſon of a mid- 
de Stature, not only ſtrengthens the whole 
Compages of the Body, and keeps its Humours 
within Bounds, but greatly promotes the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, For ſeeing the whole 
Body is continually preſſed by an incumbent 
Atmoſphere, its whole Blood muſt neceflarily 
be propelled along the Veins toward the Heart; 
for ſo little of the original Motion received from 
che Heart, remains to the Blood in the larger 
Veins, that it could ſcarce aſcend from the 
.. Re 3 Ex- 
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Extremes to the Heart, except thus aſſiſted; ſo 
flow is the Circuit of the Blood there, that we 
find many Valves in the Veins, to prevent the 
Blood falling back in them ; therefore, without 
this, it could not have Force to overcome the 
Contraction of the Heart, ruſh into its Ven- 
tricles, and dilate it. * 
39. We ſee from the Barometers, that the 
Air is ſometimes near one tenth heavier than 
at other times; of which Difference our Bodies 
are ſenſible in a few Hours Space, as its in- 
creaſed or decreaſed Gravity accelerates or re- 
tards the Blood's Motion. Hence in dry clear 
Weather, when the Air is heavy and elaſtic, 
we find ourſelves briſk and lively, from the 
greater Velocity of the Blood, and fuller and 
juſter Diſcharge of all natural and neceſſary Se- 
cretions and Evacuations, eſpecially Perſpira- 
tion, on whoſe due and regular Diſcharge fo 
much of the Vigour both of Body and Mind 
depends. By the greater Preſſure of the Air on 
the whole external Habit of our Bodies, the 
Blood Veſſels are more ſtraitened, which an- 
ſwers the ſ:me End as though the W of 
Blood was increaſed in the Veſſels; for it not 
only haſtens on the moved Humours, but the 
greater the Preſſure on the outward Habit, the 
more the Blood is forced on the internal and 
vital Parts of the Body, whoſe Action is thereby 
| ſtronger. Hence a pure elaſtic Air not only 
overcomes the ſlowiſh moving Blood and crude 
Chyle in the Lungs, but over the whole Habit, 
But if too great a Weight and Elaſticity of the 
Air continue long, it produces Diſeaſes from the 
* 3 | In- 
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increaſed Motion of the Blood, as Quinzies, 
Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, ardent Fevers, &c. 
eſpecially with other Qualities of the Air hap- 
pening, as of Cold, Heat, c. 

40. On the contrary, if the Air is too light 
and inelaſtic, it produces the contrary Effects: 
For hence follows a ſlower Circulation, dimi- 
niſned Secretions, a leſſer Perſpiration; thence 
a too great Lentor of the Humours ; hence a 
Languor both of Body and Mind, while ſuch 
a Conſtitution of the Air laſts ; which if it con- 
tinues, theſe Evils increaſe daily, till they pro- 
duce Hyſterics, Hippo, intermitting, remitting, 
putrid, flow, neryous, or eruptive Fevers, all 
flowing from too great a Lentor of the Blood, 
and its flow Circulation, 7 75 5 

41. But becauſe theſe Effects of the Air, 
which ariſe from its Gravity and Levity, re- 
ceive very great Power from its ſecondary Qua- 
lities, viz. its Cold or Heat, Moiſture or Dry- 
neſs, I ſhall conſider theſe. - - Cold contracts 
and ſtraitens the Veſſels of the Body, and the 
Veſſels being contracted, act far more vigo- 
rouſly on their contained Fluids, than when 
| they are lax; for by the Cold the Elaſticity of 
the Fibres is increaſed, and the greater Con- 
traction of the Veſſels both grinds down the 
Humou:s more, and accelerates their Motion; 
for as the Capacity of the Veſſels is leſſened, 
| the Velocity is enlarged ; and what attenuates 
the Blood, and accelerates its Motion, muſt 
promote the fluid Secretions and due Excre- 
tions; hence all the animal Functions are better 
diſcharged. But all theſe things being brought 
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about by a weighty and elaſtic Air, they bez 


come much more powerful, if at the ais time 


the Air is cold and dry. But whilſt all theſe 


Qualities combine or concur, they often pro- 
duce a greater Force of Life than is juſt or ſafe; 
for ſo great an Attrition ariſes between the So- 


lids and Fluids, and ſo rapid a Motion of the 


Blood, the Skin at the ſame time being corru- 
gated by the Cold, there follows ſo great a Diſ- 
ſipation of the fluider Parts of our Juices, and 
a Retention of the groſſer, that the Blood be- 
comes acrid and viſcous, and being unfit rea- 


dily to paſs the ſmaller Tubes, it begets all 


Sorts of inflammatory Diſeaſes ; and that eſpe- 


cially in an exceſſive dry Air, which affords 


not due Moiſture through the skin, either to 
dilute the Blood in the Capillaries on the ex- 


terpal Habit, nor to ſupply and lubricate tbe 


too frig d Fibres ; which though it be of emi- 
nent Advantage to many, whom a cold, heavy, 
dry Air renders ſtrong, chearful, and healthy ; 
yet it is of eminent Diſſervice to others, who 
are thereby ſeized with acute Fevers, Pleuri- 
ſies, Peripneumonies, grievous Aſthma, Rheu- 


matiſims, arthritic Pains, &c. - - A cold and 


moiſt Air is no leſs injurious ; as it is cold, it 
conſtringes the Pores of the skin, and the Mot- 
ſture ſhuts them up; and both theſe diminiſh 
Perſpiration much. A wet, ſhowery, or rainy 
Seaſon leflens the Gravity of the Air, and its 
Moiſture leſſens the St:ength of the Fibres; and 
both theſe hinder the 3 of the Blood, 


and the due Secretions and Excretions from it: 


er ſerous Coll: dions,  Diſtiilatians, Swel- 
lings | 


(as) 
lings of the Jaws; Coughs and Quinzies, and 
other like Miſchiefs, follow. If ſuch a Seaſon 
continues long, catarrhous, intermittent, re- 
mittent, ſlow, putrid, and nervous Fevers fol- 
low, unleſs the retained Humours are ſeaſonably 
expelled by the Skin, Urine, or Stool, - - Not 


only does a cold and wet State of the Air harm 


us, by diminiſhing Perſpiration, but this cold 


Moiſture i is drawn into our Bodies, as is evi- 


dent from the ready Penetration of Mercury, 
Turpentine, Ointments, Liniments, Oils, &c. 
though the laſt conſiſt of much larger Particles 
than Water, and the firſt is 14 times the Weight 
of Water ; bathing in Water, and the Com- 
munication of perſpirable Matter from one Per- 
ſon to another in Bed, &c, - - The Infinua- 
tion of this cold Moiſture by the Skin ihto the 
Body, is a very likely Cauſe of cold-catching, 
as the Attack of that Indiſpoſition is moſt com- 
mon and general at the off-going of Froſt or 
Storms by Rain, miſling, or thick F ogs. And 
perhaps in this cold moiſt Air may be a Mix- 
ture of ſome frigoric Principle or Matter, which 
may ſome how or other vitiate our Blood and 
Lymph. For to fay that Cold is only a Pri- 
vation of Heat, is ſaying nothing; or may be 
retorted, that Heat is only a Privation of Cold. 
But it is more probable, that there is an Ad- 
dition of ſome ſaline Mixture with the Air 2 
Why otherwiſe cannot artificial freezing be per- 
formed without Salts? Why otherwiſe does 
Water ſo expand itſelf by freezing, as the in- 
tenſe Cold makes the interiixed Air ſhrink into 
lets Space, as fuzed Metals expand by the In- 

terpofition 
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parated the Coheſion. of the Parts of the Metals? 
Why otherwiſe does Water ſometimes freeze 
in a warmer Air, when the Spirits in the Ther. 
mometer ſtand in 55 Degrees, at other times it 
freezes not in a much colder, as when the Spi- 
tits are ſunk to 65? Will Water freeze at all, 
or as ſoon, in vacuo, as in the open Air? Do 
not Snow Waters, or Water from melted Ice, 
produce greater Miſchiefs in animal Bodies than 
other Water ? If Congelation be only a Pri. 
vation of Heat, then are the Stiriæ, or Hairs, 
in a beginning Congelation of all congealable 
Liquors of the fame Figure? Is not the diſ- 
ſolved Water of Ice much colder than before 
it was frozen, and unfit for ſeveral Purpoſes? 
42. "Heat not only expands the Humours of 


our Bodies, (and relaxes the Veſſels) but Iron 


itſelf the Rarefaction of our Blood and Re- 
laxation of our Veſſels ſubſtracts from the Mo- 


mentum of the circulating Juices: Hence a 


Diminution both of Secretions and Strength: 
Hence we are never ſo ſtrong, active, nor nimble 
in the Heat of Summer, as in the Froſt or Cold 
cf Winter: Therefore the Inhabitants of hot 
Countries ſleep, or lie in their ſhady or ſubter- 
raneous Dens, moſt of the Heat of the Day; 
but a moiſt Air, joined with this Heat, is very 
dangerous, as it relaxes our Fibres and Veſlcls. 
This Air is not only moiſt and hot, but light, 
which diminiſhes the Circulation much, and 
hinders Perſpiration ; hence ſuch a State of the 


Air is juſtly deemed peſtilential ; for thus the 


obſtructed Humours become daily more and 
on more 
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more acrid, the Lymph, from want of its due 
Motion, grows ſizy, the Blood turns grumous, 
and the Salts, by their mutual Attraction, form 
noxious Molecule, and the Humours quickly 
putrify : Hence ariſe many Diſtempers both 
acute and chronic, in a continued State of ſuch 
an Air; in which, although we make but a 
ſhort ſtay, the ſtrongeſt Man will ſoon perceive 
the Strength both of his Body and Mind to 
languiſh : for the Air being loaded with Va- 
pours, eſpecially ſulphureous, quickly loſes 
much of its Elaſticity, ſo that it has ſcarce Force 
to expand the Lungs; fo that a little before, 
and during great Lightning, many People 
breathe difficultly, the Atmoſphere being then 
filled with ſulphureous Vapours : On the {ame 
account many weak People can bear a City but 
one or a few Days, but can live comfortably 
and chearfully in the Country. How many la- 
bour under various Diſtempers, which a pure 
clean Country Air can only cure? And who can 
bear the Steam of Brimſtone? Country Air 
is far more pure and elaſtic than that naſty un- 
wholſome Air of Towns, loaded with innu- 
merable excrementitious and other Vapours and 
Effluvia, eſpecially in Summer, when the Sun's 
Heat raiſes them up of all Sorts. It is alſo 
cooler, and filled with the cheering healthy 
Smell of Herbs and Flowers, and the Spirit of 
the Earth, moſt fit for reviving the Strength 
and Spirits, and expanding the Lungs, not 
tainted or corrupted with noiſome Vapours, nor 
diminiſhes Perſpiration, but promotes it much: 
Hence a pure pleaſant Country Air — 
Lite 


Life and Spirits in us, being ſo highly beneficial 
both for Reſpiration and Perſpiration. 
43. Though a hot and dry State of the Air 
is much wholſomer than a hot and moiſt, yet it 
wants not its Inconveniences, eſpecially if it 
laſt long; for a dry Air is commonly more 
heavy and elaſtic, which accelerates the Blood's 
Motion much ; but as it 1s hot, it exhauſts the 
perſpirable Humours : Hence the watery Part 
of the Blood is diffipated, and the liquider Parts 
of the Body fly off, and the thicker Parts of 
the Blood remain ; for the Pores of the Skin 
imbibe no Moiſture from a dry ſcorching Ait: 
Hence follows a great and ſtrong Attrition of 
the Blood, and a Heat, which being daily in- 
creaſed from the Air, conſtantly ſharpens the 
faline and ſulphureous Parts of the Blood, till 
at laſt they become acrid ; and the more ſo, the 
lefs the Blood is cooled in the Lungs. If the 
freſheſt Butter, or any animal Oil, is long ex- 
poſed to the intenſe Heat of the Sun, it ſoon 
melts down into a putrid corroſive Alcali; ſo a 
continued Summer's Heat ſo fcorches or broils 
the animal Humours, that they are much ſharper 
in Autumn than in the Spring; which is that 
Aduſtion of the Blood fo often mentioned by 
the Ancients : If from hence great Plenty of 
ſharp Bile is generated, hence Cholera Morbus, 
Dyſenteries, bilious Colics, putrid and malignant 
Fevers are ſo common in Autumn. The ve- 
hement Heat of the torrid Zone ſo exhauſts the 
Humours of the Inhabitants, and dries their Fi- 
bres, that they ſeem parched up; their Blood 1s 
much thicker and blacker than in Europe: 
| Hence 
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Hence ardent and peſtilential Fevers are ſo com- 


mon in thoſe Places, from flight Cauſes putri- 


fying the Humours. 


44. Seeing various Temperatures of the Aic 


in different Climates produce ſundry Diſeaſes, 


why may not various Seaſons in the ſame Re- 
gion produce different Diſeaſes? For if in the 
Spring long and dry N. Winds continue, In- 
flammations and inflammatory Fevers abound ; 
and in the Autumn flow, putrid, and Quartan 
Fevers, Diſentery, Cholera, &c. ſeldom fail to 


rage. In like manner, one Sort of Diſeaſes pre- 


vail in a warm moiſt Seaſon, and another Sort 
in a cold dry Time: Hence we ſee what Con- 
ſtitution of the Air is moſt healthy, which an- 
ſwers the eſtabliſhed Law of Nature according 
to the ſeveral Seaſons of the Lear. 

45. As divers Conſtitutions of the Air and 
Places affect our Bodies diverſly, the Reaſon 


and Manner of this Diverſity muſt always be 
regarded by Phyſicians; and all of them with 


one Voice declare, that vernal Diſeaſes bear 


bleeding much better than autumnal. Diſtem - 


pers even of the ſame Kind require much more 
plentiful Bieeding, and the Sick bear it far better 
in dry Weather, when the Mercury ſtands high _ 
in the Barometer, than in hot, moiſt, or wet 
Weather, which bas relaxed the Veſſels; and 
this never fails even in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt. 
In Rome and Athens Pleuritics ate worſe of 
Bleeding, for their Situation is hot and moiſt ; 
but in the Helleſpont they are much relieved, 
tor that is dry and often cold. 3 
46. 
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46. Strong robuſt People eaſily bear bleed. 
ing; but the flaccid, though they are equally 
full of Juices, do not; for from the Weakneſ 
of their Fibres, the Equilibrium between the 
| Solids and Fluids is not eaſily reſtored : Hence 
follows a Kind of ſhort Stagnation of the Blood, 
The Weight of the Air compreſſes and ſtrengthens 
the whole Habit of the Body much, and pro- 
motes the Circulation; and eſpecially if joined 
with Cold, it greatly increaſes the Strength of 
the Fibres; both theſe joined, invigorate the 
animal Powers, and the Habit of the Body it- 
ſelf ſeems as it were changed. In ſuch a State 
of the Air, the Weak and Feeble can readily 

endure Bleeding. 3 N 
47. Not only the Air is to be regarded in 
the Cure of Diſeaſes, but for the re 
and the Preſervation of Health: Thus when 
the Spring is cold and dry, we are in danger 
of Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies and Quinzies; 
but ſuch as live on a moiſtening Diet, and te- 
pid relaxing Drink, reſiſt the Fault of the Sea- 
ſon, and moſtly eſcape theſe Diſeaſes: But if 
there falls much Rain with the Cold, a mo- 
derate exhilerating Glaſs ſhould be allowed as 
a Cordial, and the Body kept well clothed, that 
the Fibres fall not back, nor Perſpiration hin- 
dered : Bur a hot wet Seaſon requires a dry 
and reſtringent Dict, and rough Wine dilated 
with Water, and ſuch Things as preſerve the 
healthy Tone of the Fibres, and reſiſt the 
- Lentor and Puttrefaction of the Blood, as the 
cold Bath is then moſt beneficial, The con- 
trary Courſe is moſt pc:n.cious, as the Uſæ of 
3 Warm 
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warm Tipple, hot Drink or Punch, Broths, 
Goflipes, hot or ſweet Pots, &c. WT Ot 
48. Froft dies the Air, by condenſing the 
Vapours, and gluing or cementing them to the 
Earth; the Earth itfelf, in the mean time, is 
ſo bound together with the Froſt, that it checks 
the riſing Exhalations. This is manifeſt at the 
Thaw ; for though there is no Rain, yet all 


the Ground is wet, and as it were ſpues out 


Water, from the Vent given to the Vapours 
raiſed up by the ſubterranean Heat, but bound 


vp in the Surface of the Ground ; hence the 


ſaline and ſulphureous Steams being locked up 
by a long Froſt, they make the Earth fruitful ; 
hence alſo on a long Froſt going off with Rain, 


Fog, Miſt, Miſling, or Squalls, follow a ge- 
neral Run of catarrhous Diſeaſes. © 


49. A very moiſt cold Temperature of the 


Air certainly produces Heavineſs, Coughs, and 
other Diſorders depending on a ſerous Collu- 


vice, and that not only by checking Perſpiration, 
but by the noxious Moiſture loaded with Nitre 
of the Air, and penetrating the Pores of the 


Skin, and mixing with the Blood ; for theſe 


Reaſons Coughs are more frequent in Britain 
than in France, Spain, or Italy, which have 
drier warmer Air. That the Air penetrates our 
Bodies, is evident from its piercing the Sub- 
ſtance of Plants, Bark of Trees, the hardeſt 
Wood, and even Rocks and Stones. Keil in 


his Statics has ſhewn us how quickly and co- 


piouſly the perſpirable Matter of one Perſon 


enters another, even to eighteen Qunces in one 


Night. Hence, Corrolla. 1. That faſting and 
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weary Perſons ſhould neither expoſe themſches 


to an infectious Air, nor viſit the Sick labouring 


under malignant or peſtilential Fevers, or other 


contagious Diſeaſes. 2. That People ſhould 
be cautious how they expoſe themſelves long 
in an infected Air, or if obliged to it, the Ne- 
ceſſity of purging that Air, by opening the 
Windows, having a Fire in the Room, not 
keeping it mewed up, &c. 3. That healthy 
People ſhould beware, that they admit not diſ- 
eaſed Bedfellows, or of 81 00 Children or 
young Perſons with old withered dry Perſons. 
50. From a moiſtleſs elaſtic State of the Air, 


is produced too great a Lentor of the Blood; 


hence the Circulation not being forwarded i in 
the ſmall Veſſels, and too great in the larger, 
and that much increaſed by catching Cold, it 


quickly diminiſhes Perſpiration; therefrom 


comes a feveriſh Fit, which is ſoon over; then 
the Reſiſtances ceaſe, and a Sweat follows, 
except the Blood be tough and viſcid ; then ei- 
ther a putrid, ſlow, ardent, &c. F ever enſues, 


as the Tone of the Fibres is more or lek elaſtic, 


and the Humours diſpoſed ; therefore the Bark, 
Alexipharmacs, and Volatiles ſhould not be 


too ſuddenly given, in the Beginning of In- 


termittents eſpecially, till proper Evacuants 
have been uſed; ſuch a Miſtake has oſten oc- 
caſioned dangerous or fatal Pleuriſies, Peripneu- 
monies, or continual Fevers with a Delirium or 
Coma, Agues rarely kill; but if by Miſma- 
nagement, they a are become Continuale, the 


Caſe is very bad. 
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A 51. In the firſt Attacks before, there is ſcarce 
any thing required, but that the Sick drink 
plentifully of ſome ſmall, tepid, diluting Li- 
quors, which takes off the Cold and Shaking 
ſpeedily, and promotes Vomiting, if the Perſon 
is diſpoſed to it, and ſoon puts an end to the 
Fever-Fit, by cauſing a plentiful Sweat; to for- 
ward which, let the Sick keep in Bed during 
the whole Fit; after which, give a Vomit, 
and follow it with a Laxative ; or if there was 
a Looſeneſs before, uſe Rhubarb 
52. To carry off, or mitigate Fevers, after 
| proper Bleeding, (if neceſſary) let the firſt Paſ- 
ſages be cleanſed from putrid or groſs Humours 
by a Vomit, whoſe Action may at the ſame 
time open Obſtructions in the Viſcera ; hereby 
many Fevers have been prevented, or cured in 
their Bod or inn ggg. 
53. After two or three Fits, which have 
diſcovered the Genus of the Fever, and its 
proper Method of Cure, for which Purpoſe 
the Bark juſtly claims the firſt Place, con- 
clude the Cure with Stomachics and Chaly- 
beats; and if the Sick have had Relapſes a 
Week or tea Days after theſe are taken, let 
them be repeated with the Bark ; but the Cure 
of vernal and autumnal Agues is very different; 
as alſo in cold and hot Weather; of thoſe in 
dry Seaſon and a rainy. 5 l | 
54. In the E. or N. E. Wind, the Air is 
„not only heavy and elaſtic, but often cold; 
therefore it more than ordinarily diſtends and 
preſſes the Lungs, The Atmoſphere at the 
| fame time being heavier, compreſſes the Body 
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more; and if colder, conſtringes the cuticular 


Nerves and Fibres more: Hence more Blood 
is thruſt upon the Viſcera, and its Motion is 
more rapid ; and therefrom comes a ſpitting or 
vomiting of Blood to tender Lungs, and many 
are ſeized with a Fit of Aſthma; to whom 
Bleeding, antiphlogiſtic Purges, Gas Sulphur, 
Vinegar, and Oxymel of Squills in Poſſet Drink, 
or ſome ſmall ſharp Liquor, are good; or Pe- 
deluvia : Bat to flegmatic and humid Aſthma- 
tics, Vomits, Bliſters, Volatiles, ſtronger Purges, 
and ſharper Detergents, are proper. 

55, Not only does a long, cold, dry State 
of the Air produce inflammatory Diſeaſes, (by 
rendring the Fibres more tenſe and Blood thick) 


as Coughs, Pains of the Sides and Breaſt ; but 


the colder the Air is, Spitting is much more 
difficult; which is an Affair of the greateſt 
Conſequence in Diſeaſes of the Lungs, which 
are not to be reſolved without free and eaſy 
Expectoration; which is beſt promoted by fre- 
quent plentiful Draughts of ſome tepid anti- 
phlogiſtic, nitrated, cleanſing ſmall Liquor, after 


| ſuitable and neceſſary Bleeding. Theſe falling 


fthort of the Deſign, Gum Ammoniac, Vinegar 
of Squills, with the like Attenuants and Deter- 
gents, come in play; and ſometimes oily Things 
or Volatiles may be uſed, till drinking plenti- 


fully of tepid ſmall Potables, during the Cold 
eſpecially. But if the Impetus of crude and 


harp Humours on the Lungs Le too great, mild 
Ancdynes to check and thicken, and Bliſters 
to the Inſides of the Legs to divert the Hu. 
mours another Way, muſt be uſed; VIEW 
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ſee Dropſies of the Feet relieve old Aſthmatics, 


and with the going off of the Swellings, the 
Aſthma returns: And a Strangury, or Swel- 
ling of the Scrotum, indicates Recovery in a 
Fleuriſy; ; but to provoke plentiful Expectora- 
tion in a ſimple Pleuriſy is needleſs; for in a 
cold Seaſon, only free repeated Bleeding, with 
the liberal Uſe of emollient, diluting, tepid 
Drink, is needful with Nitre, Camphire, and 
Opiates; theſe dilute the Blood, relax the Fi- 
bres, eaſe the Pain, and abate the Rapidity of 
the Circulation, Where the Caſe is more grie- 
vous and ſevere, Bliſters are applied to the Side. 
In a malignant Pleuriſy, Scarification and Cup- 
ping ſhould not be omitted. In the Beginning 
of a genuine Peripneumony, plentiful bleedihg 
from a great Veſſel, through a large Orifice, 

before the third or fourth Day, muſt be uſed, 5 
to make room for Diluters to be thrown in, 
and to eaſe the turgid ſmall Arteries. But in 

an Inflammation of the evaneſcent bronchial 
Arteries, compreſſing at the ſame time the ex- 
treme pulmonary Arteries, the Danger is great, 

and Time ſhort ; if there is any Relief, it 1s 
from immediate profyſe bleeding till the Pa- 
tient faints. The Quantity of Blood let out in 
Peripneumonies, muſt always be proportioned 
to the greater or ſlighter Difficulty of breathing; 
if the Pulſe riſes on blecding, the more ſhould 
be taken, A Peripneumony is much more dan- 
gerous in general than a Pleuriſy ; and though 
the Diſeaſe has been ſlower, but not lels fatal, 

yet it has been DR more common fince 1740 
than before, A Plevriſy is known from its 
Fi2 at- 
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attacking with Cold or Shivering, quickly ſuc- 
ceeded by an intenſe Heat; then comes a fe. 
vere and pungent Pain of the Side, darting to 
the Breaſt, or Spin, or Clavicles, a hard Pulſe 
like a twiſted Cord, and often a Cough, In a 
Peripneumony, there is an Oppreſſion of the 
| Breaſt, a Weight of the Lungs, and Difficulty 
of breathing; the expired Air ſcorching hot, a 
ſpitting up of purulent Matter, with a Fever. 
and Cough, and ſometimes an obtuſe Pain of 
the Breaſt or Sides, a vehement Deſire for cold 
Drinks, a panting and gaping for cold Air, &c, 
56. Black or livid Spots in the Small-Pox, 
commonly called Hives, are, from diffolved 
Globules of Blood entering the Lymphatics; 
where ſtopping, they form thoſe Spots like 
Bruiſes, and diſcolour the Skin. They ſhew 

the Blood to be putrid, and greatly diſſolved, 
ſo as large Hemorrhages often follow ; which 
frequently happens to Scorbutics without the 
leaſt Fever ; though their whole Habit of Body 
be marked with ſuch Spots, who are unex- 
pectedly ſeized with Diſcharges of Blood. In 
ſuch ſpotted Fevers of any Kind, bleeding has 
in general been found hurtful, not beneficial, 

567. That all People ſhould have the ſame 
| Quantities of Ingeſtion and Egeſtion, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that they all be of the ſame 

Conſtitution, have the ſame Strength in their 
Fibres and Veſſels; that the Momentum and 
Velocity of the circulating Fluids be alike ; that 
their Strength, the Activity and Diameter of 
all their ſecretory and excretory Tubes be equal; 
that their Taſte, Appetite and * 

| | alike ; 
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alike ; that their Food and Drinkables be the 


ſame, in the ſame Quantity, of equal Di- 
geſtion ; that their Cloathing, Houſes, Accom- 
modations, Exerciſes, Labours, Motions, Air, 
Climate, Heat, or Cold, Watching, Sleeping, 
venereal Pleaſures, and a thouſand other Things 
be alike, or the ſame, which are Impoſſibilities 
and Impracticabilities. However, the inge- 
nious Dr. Lining, of Charles Town in Carolina, 
by an indefatigable Series of ſtatical Experi- 
ments made on himſelf for a whole Vear, has 
found that of the Spring Excretions, Urine is 
to Perſpiration as 53 to 33, and to alvine Diſ- 
charges as 26 ; in Summer as 36 to 51 and 26; 
in Harveſt as 37 to 48 and 40; in Winter as 
53 to 31 and 29: So that the Diſcharge of the 
Skin is greateſt in Summer, and leaſt in Winter; 


the Urine much alike in Winter and Spring, 


but leaſt in Summer. The Stools are much 
the lirgeſt in Autumn, being to thoſe of Sum- 
mer or Harveſt as 40 to 26, and of Winter as 
40 to 49. Hence the Cauſe and Prevalency of 


Diarrheas, Dyſenteries, and Cholera Morbus, 
may be eaſily accounted for at that Seaſon ; for 


the Patents of the excretory Ducts of the Skin 
being ſtraitened, and their Diſcharges leſſened 


one thirteenth Part, or from 51 to 48, and the 


urinary Cutlet enlarged only one thirty-ſeventh, 
and the muſcular Coat of the Bowels, eſpe- 
clally where they are weak, not having yet at- 
tained their full Strength and Elaſticity from the 
cooler Seaſon, muſt neceſſarily in weaker Per- 
ſons, or ſuch as live more irregularly, or are 
oitener expoſed to ſudden Heats or Cools, have 
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— a Colluvies thrown on them, which for ſome 
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Days accumulating, muſt at laſt burſt out in a 
Looſeneſs; or if by a greater Stagnation in the 
Inteſtines and Stomach, a flageing of the Ap. 
petite, and pumping of the Bile upwards, it 
will turn out a Cholera, followed by a bilious 
Looſeneſs. If that Seaſon happen to be-cloudy, 
foggy, hazie, moiſt, miſling, or rainy, the 
Number of Sufferers in a Diarrhea will be 
much greater, and their Excretions much more 
thin and watery. If the Seaſon is otherwiſe 
conſtituted; there will be more Complainants 
of the Cholera than Diarrhea ; their Stcols will 
be more bilious, and attended with greater 
Gripings and Tormina Ventri, &c. But if the 
prevailing Conſtitution of the Air be ſultry, calm, 
ſoutherly, and hot, it is a Sign of flow, putrid, or 
intermittent Fevers to ſucceed, to ſuch as have 
eſcaped both Diarrhea and Cholera will be more 
expoſed. Again, the Decreaſe of Urine be- 
tween Winter and Spring from almoſt 54 to 
53, and Increaſe of Perſpiration from 31 to 
33, whilſt the Stools are only 26 in both, ſhews, 
that whilſt the Appetite and firſt Digeſtions 
are ſo far from flagging, as they do in the Heat 
of Summer and idler Winter Months, that they 
are better, and demand a larger Supply, with- 
out an Increaſe by Stool, and a Diminution by 
Urine ; then both a larger Quantity, and ſome 
lefs prepared Parts of the Food muſt go into 
and be retained in the Habit of the Body; 
Hence a greater Fullneſs in the Veſſels, and 
from their Dilatation they become weaker, and 
the ſmaller Ramification leſs able to reſiſt 15 
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Approach and Ingreſs of too large Globules or 
Particles. From theſe ſeveral Cauſes ariſe a 


Plethora, greater Difficulty in the Circulation 


and Secretions, ſome Obſtructions in the ſe- 


veral Orders of Veſſels; hence eruptive and in- 


flammatory Fevers, vernal Agues, Hectics, &c. 
Here we ſee alſo the Reaſon. why People look 
ordinarily better, freſher and fuller in the Win- 
ter, becauſe the autumnal Perſpiration of 48 
is reduced from that to 31, and their alvine 
Diſcharges from 40 to 29; yet their Appetite 
and Digeſtion is much better and ſtronger. 
This alſo gives the Reaſon why People are 
weakeſt and fainteſt in Harveſt, and can leaſt 
bear any Evacuations; for the Quantity of 


_ Urine diſcharged, after all the exhauſting Sum- 
mer's Heat and Labour, is increaſed from 36 


to 37, and of their Stools from 26 to 40, From 


_ this alſo it is evident, that an Increaſe of the 


alvine Digeſtion is of all natural healthy Eva- 


cuations the moſt weakening, as from 26 in 


Summer to 40 in Harveſt. Hence we fee the 
Communication between Skin and Bladder in 
temperate healthy People; for the Increaſe of 


the one's Diſcharge is the Decreaſe of the other, 


and vice verſa : not only ſo, but, from one of 
Dr. Lining's Experiments, we ſee how quickly 


the Decreaſe of one of the Evacuations is the 


Increaſe of tne other: For from July 1, 1740, 
from a Quarter after eleven a- clock ill half an 
Hour after twelve, he drank twemy Ounces of 
Punch, (Water to Rum as 9 to 1) uſed no 
Exerciſe, was not expoſed to the Wind, was 
cloathed in a Holland Jacket unbottoned ; he 
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made in that Hour and Quarter one Ounce of 
flammeous Urine, and ſweated ſo exceſſively, 
the Heat of the Air he fat in being 87 in Furz. 
heit's Thermometer, that both his Shirt and 


Jacket were ſo wet, that he was obliged to 


ſhift into a Holland jacket and Chintz Gown : 
Though doubtleſs his Perſpiration was greatly di- 


miniſhed by the Coldneſs of the wet Cloaths, yet 
at the End of the 75 Minutes he had perſpired 


betwixt 114, and 125, and 144 Ounces, Being 
then ſhiited into dry. freſh Cloa he, and ex- 
poſed betwixt 124 a- clock and 24 to the third 


Degree of the Wind's Force, and eaten 107 
Ounces of roaſted Lamb, Bread and Shallots, 


and diank 40 Ounces of Punch, and uſcd no 
Exerciſe; in theſe two Hour he made 33 


- Ounces of Uri ine; and being expoſed to that 


Force of Wind, perſpired only twelve Ounces, 
though he ſweated a little all the while, and 
the 1 Heat of the Air being cooled by the 
Clouds. The ſame Day, betwixt 24 and 53 
a- clock P. M. his Cloaths being the fame, and 


uſing no Exerciſe, he drank between 23 and 25 


Ounces more of Puncb, and the Air being 
cooled by the Clouds overſpreading the Flew 
vens, 5 Quantity of Urine in theſe 24 Hours 


increaſed to 284 Ounces, But the Perſpiration 


ſo diminiſhed, that the Quantity of Moiſture 
attracted by his Skin exceeded the Quantity 


perſpired j in Ts 2+ Hours 84 Ounces. Here 


we ſee, 1. How ſpeedily the Kidneys ard 
Bladder ſupply nat only the Defect of 58 Skin's 
Diſcharge, but of additional Moiſture through 
jt made to he animal Fluids. 2. How open 
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and enlarged the excretory Ducts of the Skin 
are, after the Body has been heated, and per- 
ſpired much, that it quickly imbibes ſo much 
Water from the Air. 3. This ſhews at once 
both the Preſſure and Moiſture of the Air, even 
in its Meridian rarefied State in a hot Sun, that 
can force fo much Water in ſo ſmall a Space as 
15 Feet, through the Pores of the Skin, in ſo 
little a time. 4. What a great Addition of 


Moiſture to the Air, and Diminution of Per- 


ſpiration ſo ſmall a Matter makes, as a few 


Clouds paſſing over us in the Air, though im- 
perceptible to our Barometer. 5. This directs 


to what Drinks are fitteſt for us in ſudden 
Changes of the Temperature of the Air, viz. 
| ſuch being neither too ſtrong nor weak, paſs 
ſooneſt through the Body, with an agreeable 


jmperceptible Stimulus, and l-aves the leaſt 
Droſs or Dregs behind them; as a Punch made 
of 9 Parts Water to one of Spirit in Summer, 
and five of Water to one of Spirit in Winter, 
one thirteenth Acid in Summer, and one twen- 
tieth in Winter, and a fixteen:th or 20h Part 
Sugar. 6. The Regardleſſneſs or Diſreſpect 
ſuch have for their own Health, who drink 


this Liquor only two or three of Wa er to one 


of Spirits, 7. 'The Danger in general of keep- 
ing on wet Cloaths, eſpecially when the Body 


is at Reſt, which diminiſh -Perſpiration, and 


clog up the Mouths of the excretory Ducts with 


what perſpired before, and by their Col:ineſs 


ſtraiten the Orifices of the excretory Ducts. 
8. Here we are directed to the ſpeedieſt Me- 
thod of reſtoring a diminiſhed or obſtructed 
> | , Per- 
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Perfpiration, viz. keeping the whole Body in 
an agreeable Warmth, and drinking fuch ſmall, 
_ diluting, tepid Liquors, as may at once give the 
Veſſols a ſmall Stimulus, thin the Blood, relax 
and open the Mouths of the ſecretory Duty, 
and leave the leaſt Feculency behind them, to 
ſtick to the Sides of the Veſſels, and require ei- 
ther a greater propulſive Force to mix, atte- 
nuate, and drive them on, or leave a Lentor 
on the Inſides of the Veſſels. 9. That fince 
ſeveral pretty large Draughts of this Liquor 
muſt be drank, to take heed that it be not ſtrong, 
Jeſt in curing a Cold we run not the Riſque of 
a Fever, or ſome Inflammation. 10. That 
Liquors ſome Degrees ſtronger may be allowed 
in the Winter than in the Summer, to keep up 
and ftrengthen the Tone of the Solids and Veſ- 
ſels under an increaſed Quantity of their con- 
tained Fluids. 11. That fince from the Au- 
tumn to the Spring, the Quantity of Fluids 
are ſtill increaſing in the Habit of the Body, 
and the Perſpiration fallen from 48 to 31, and 
from the Winter to the Spring, the Liquids are 
puſhing their Veſſels, or excrementitious Parts, 
from the Bodies Centre to its Circumferences, 
and from the Spring to the Summer increaſes 
the cuticular Diicharge from 33 to 51; and 
from this Puſh, as one great Cane, the Spring 
Mortality is ſo much increaſed; then we fe: 
how imprudent and dangerous it is, eſpecially 
for ſedentary People, to indulge the Uſe of 
viſcid glutinous Potables, which may not only 
leave a Sizyneſs or Lentor behind them at that 
iEritical Seaſon, and fo generate many and va- 
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nous Sorts of Obſtructions, but in a great mea- 
ſure buoy up the ſecretory and ſmall excretory 
Paſſages of the Skin, hinc fabrium cobors. Both 
Dr. Lining's Letters and Tables in Pfiloſ. Tranſ. 
Numb. 470, 475, deſerve to be peruſed with 
the utmoſt Attention and Regard, Now for 
the Signs of Weather. 


58. As the Winds are a general Preſage of 
the Weather, I ſhall begin with them. - = = = 


There is Reaſon to ſuſpect a Tempeſt, when 


the Sea reſounds vpon the Shore, its Waves 


ſwell, and are like Fire, though there is a great 


Calm at Land; or murmuring like Wind is 
heard in the Woods, and among Ruſhes and 


Reeds, even during the C:lm ; the twinkling 
of the Stars 1s quickly obicured with the Clouds, 


or Miſt ; the Flames of Fire and Candles trem- 


ble; hve Coals caſt off their Aſhes more, and 
burn clearer ; the Riſing Sun has pale Spots 


on its Orb, and dazzles, a ſtrong S. Wind 


follows; if the Sun ſets with 1edd:th and fiery 


Spots, a great Wind quickly folluws; a red 


low:ing Morning may preſage the fame, or if 
the Sun is r:dder than ordinary; or the reddeſt 


Circle about the Full Moon; if the Stars ſhoot 


much, or ſeem to fall headlong from the Sky; 

if there is a {mall murmuring Noiſe like Thun- 

der from the North. tens 
59. As to the Winds, S. or S. W. Winds are 


often higher than N. or N. W. 2. The laſt are 


moſily higher by Day, and the firſt by Night; 
the Sun raiſes the S. and W. Winds, and in 
Summer lays the S. Wind. 3. If the S. E, 
Wind begins from a clearer Sky, it will uot 


laſt 


. 
laſt all Night; but an E. Wind continues moſt 
of the Night. 4. In what a ſoever the 
Wind is, if it feel warm, it fixes there many 
Days. 5. When the Sun riſes pale with many 
Spots in its Orb, and ſome of it hid under a 
Cloud, the Wind will quickly turn 8. 6. When 
it is fixed 24 Hours, or more, in any one full 
Point, when it begins to turn, it often ſhifts 
directly to the oppoſite Point. 7. It moſtly 
changes about the New Moon, and with it 
Changes of Weather. When the Clouds rake 
or drive with the Wind, it will ſoon flag and 
ſhift. 8. Inconſtant Weather, when it alter. 
nately freezes one Day, and thaws next, (as in 


October and February) the Wind is often N. W. 


— in the Morning, and turns Southerly as the 


Day riſes; then it is preparing for Rain, and 

in the Evening flies out to S. E. or S. S. E. and 

often with ſtormy Weather; and when the 
Shower is over, it turns N. W. again, and very 
low; or it is S. S. W. in the Morning, riſes W. 
or N. W. with the Day, with Showers, and 
falls back S. W. in the Evening. 9. A Storm 
may be foreſeen from black looſe Clouds, lower 
than the reſt, wandering to and fro; or if at 
Sun-riſing ſeveral Clouds gather in the W. if 
the Sun ſeems double or treble through the 
Clouds; or if there are two or three broken or 
ſpeckled Circles around the Moon, a great 
Storm is near. 10. The Storm will quickly 


— be over, if Sparrows begin to chirp merrily, 


| Moles creep out of Holes, if the King's-fiſher 
attempt the Sea, or if a ſudden Shower of 
Rain comes on, 11. If the Wind is — 
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has been moſt N, for two or three Months, 
then turns S. though the firſt three or four 
Days are fair, yet on the fourth or fifth Day 


comes Rain, or the Wind ſhifts N. again. 


If it turns S. in a Day or two without Rain, 
and wheels N. with Rain, and returns S. the 
firſt or ſecond Day as before, and ſhifts thus two 
or three times together, then it will be moſtly 
8. or 8. W. two or three Months after, as it 
was N. before. The like may be ſaid of other 
Points. If it ſhifts quickly from N. to S. dry, 
it returns with Rain. Theſe Things agree in 
general with the exacteſt Journals of Wind, 
and their Changes. 12. Thick Clouds ſud- 
denly diſpelled by a ſtrong high Wind, if the 
Wind turns and fixes in the oppoſite Quarter, 
it brings back the ſame Clouds loaded with Va- 


pour and Water, which muſt neceſſarily fall 


down in a little time in Rain, Hail, or Snow. 
13. Sundry Winds, in different Countries, have 
various Qualities; for at Archangel the N. 
Wind thaws, and the S. Wind freezes; in 


Egypt the N. Wind is moiſt, and the S. Wind 


is dry, Sc. From Winds come we next to 
the general Signs of Rain; and as the Indica- 


tions of it are now chiefly taken from the Ba- 


rometer, I ſhall begin with it. 1 
60. Hurricanes and Spouts are preceded by 
an abſolute Calm, 2. The greateſt Number 
of the firſt blow from S. to N. W. as the Wind 
veers from S. to N. fewer as it bears from S. to 
N. by E. 3. Moſt (not all) of them happen 
in this Iſland from the End of Auguſt to March; 
lo that the moiſteſt Months have moſt Hurri- 
Cue, 
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canes, which ſhews the Affinity betercent Wind 
and Rain. 4. Hurricanes are preſaged- by a 
to light, high, red Sky after Sun ſetting, or 
before its riſing, (but if the Clouds are thick, 
low, black, and a deep red, they portend 


— Rain) or if the Sun ſets in a thick black Cloud, 


and it rains not ſoon after, it blows hard next 
Day; or if the Sun darts out his Rays very 
high, a long while before it riſe; if the Moon 
looks red, or has a great Circle, or is dim and 
miſty, and no Rain, Snow, or Hail follows, 
The running and ſqualling of ſome Animals, 
as Geeſe, Ducks, Swine, &c. forbode either 
high Winds or great Rains. Great Workings 
of the Sea in a Calm, or red or yellow Halo 
about the Moon, denotes Wind or Tempeſt. 

A very red Rainbow, where the Rainbow be- 
gins to break, the Wind will riſe, and bring 
heavy Sho wers; if it break in many Parts, tem- 
peſtuous Winds are at hand. We are told! in 
the Phil. Tranſ. that in the Caribbee Iſland; 


Hurricanes are certainly foreſeen, prepared for, 


and their Miſchiefs often prevented thus if a 


Hurricane comes either on the Day of the Full, 
Change, or Quarter Moon; if on the Day of 
the Change, the Sky ſeems turbulent, the Sun 
redder than ordinary, a great Calm, the Hill 
are free from Clouds and F oggs; in Caverns 
of the Earth, or deep Wells, is heard a great 
Noiſe, as in a Storm; the Stars ſeem large, 
with great Burs about them; the N. W. looks 
black and foul, the Sea ſmells ſtronger than at 
other Times; ſometime that Day the Wind 


blows hard Weſterly out of its natural oo 
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the Hurricane comes that Day Fortnight. If 


the Signs happen at Full Moon, the Moon has 
a great Burning about her, and often the Sun, 
the Storm comes next Change, 1. e. all the 
Signs precede the Storm juſt fourteen Days. 
5, Wherever the greateſt Calms are, there are 
the greateſt and frequenteſt Hurricanes or 
Spouts, as on the Coaſt of Guinea, or where 
the Trade Winds ceaſe to a Calm, as on the 
Coaſt of Coromandel, on the Southerly Ifles in 
the Sea of China, But where they have few 
or no Calms the Year throughout, Hurricanes 
are rare, as in the Arabian Gulph, among the 
Antelia, or upon the Equator. - - - - Hurri- 
canes are foreſeen at Bermudas from the ſwel- 
ling of the Sea at ſome Diſtance from the 
Shore; its beating, when calm, with a great 
Noiſe againſt the Rocks or Shore; or it ſud- 
denly breaks in unaccountably upon the Land, 
and falls back beyond its Low- Water Mark, 
then ſoon returns with greater Fury, and falls 
yet back farther than before ; or ſometimes 
ſends out a diſagreeable Smell; or long Streaks 


of different Colours appear in the Air, c led 


Horſetails, or very ſmall dark Spots or Clouds 
appear in the Sky at a grea Diſtance; or the 


Sky is covered with thick, black, globular, 


ſmoaky Clouds before a Tempeſt. Boyle. Hur- 


ricanes about Goa happen all in the Beginning 
of March and October. Ditto. pom ol 


61. The Years moſt ren rkable for frequent 
and terrible Thunder and Lightning are found 


ſo on account of unſeaſonable Weather, bad, 


corrupt, and unhealthy Air, as appeais. from 
| e ſixty 
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fixty Inſtances in a Table by me. 5. Sevetal 
of theſe Exploſions have been pteceded, at. 
tended, or quickly followed by Earthquakes, 
3. But many more have been followed by Hur. 
ricanes and Tempeſts. 4. As a Proof of the 
bad, rainy, and inconſtant Seaſons wherein they 
have been ofteneſt, Famine and great Morta- 
ies have often been the Conſequence of them; 
whereof I find thirty Proofs in a Table by me, 
5. Sultry Southerly rainy Years are moſt pro- 
ductive of Thunder and Lightning; yet they 
of themſelves, diveſted of other Concomitant, 
ſeem not to portend great ſubſequent Calamities 
to Mankind. 6. Thunder and Lightning are 
more frequent and terrible in hot Countries, 
near the Line, or where there are Vulcanos, 
or great Stowage of Combuſtibles in the Bowels 
of the Earth, or on very low marſhy Coun- 
tries, than in Britain, whoſe Situation is happy, 
being neither ſcorched by the Torrid, nor per- 
petually frozen like the Frigid Zone ; exempted 
from Vulcanos and burning Mountains, to ruin 
and ſwallow up her Cities and People; her 
Plagues neither ſo frequent, extenſive, nor fatal 
as in ſome other Nations. 7. The drier any 
Country is, the leſs liable it is to Thunder, 
Lightning, and Earthquakes; and where no 
great Vapours or Steams riſe from the Earth, 
Rainbows are not ſo frequent; but in ſuch 
Countries are Aurora Boreales, even with Trains 
of Smoke following the darting Streamers, are 
no Strangers. 8. The moſt common Signs of 
Thunder and Lightning at hand, are, if the 
Wind in Summer has been two or three Days 
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8. and the Air turns very hot, and Clouds ll 
great white Tops like Towers, one on the back 
of another, with Black on their under or ne- 
ther Side appear, then Thunder and Rain come 
in a little time. If the Weather is hot, and 
the Air ſmells of Sulphur ſeveral Days, expect 
a Tempeſt of Thunder quickly. If the Thun- 
der rolls from S. to N. or from S. E. to N. W. 
or from the Zenith to N. or N. E. there often 
follows a Set of fair Weather for ſome Days 
after. But if it ſteer in the contrary Courſe, 
rainy Weather is commonly the Conſequence. 
Many Chaps or Chaſms in the Earth, without 
ſudden Drought or a parching dry Wind, foretel 
Thunder. Sultry Weather without Clouds, 
and the Sun ſetting red and fiery-like, preſage 
great Lightning that Night in the N. or N. W. 
without Thunder. Black, red. brown, white 
Clouds, piled up oppoſite to the Wind, in a hot 
Day, denote Thunder. — May has generally as 
much Thunder as any Month in the Year; for 
the Earth having been locked up by the Win- 
ter's Cold, could not emite its groſſer, ſaline 
and ſulphureous Exhalations, till the Warmth 
of April and May opens the Earth's Pores, and 
gives them Vent. 

62. In the warmer Countries, whoſe Rains 
like ours are uncertain, though they are much 
fewer and ſeldomer in the warm Months; yet 
they fall in much greater Drops and larger 
Quantities ; though the Rains are longer in Au- 
tumnal or Winter Months. 
| 63. The more ſevere the Cold of Summer is, 

and the thicker the Clouds, the greater Quan- 
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N. tity of Vapours is £27 the mote Rai falls; 

* except either a ſtrong 8. Wind carries off theſe 
exhaled Vapours, without ſhifting to the op- 
poſite Poinꝰ, and bringing them again; or after 
a long Froſt, when the middle Region of the 
Air ſtill retains a freezing Diſpoſition, till Hay. 


veſt Rains come fcr a long Time, and are fol- 
lowed by another Froſt. 
64. The greateſt Rains happen generally at, 
or a little before and after, the Autumnal Equi- 
nox, from the great Deſcent and Aſcent of 
Vapours about that Time. 
65. The earlier in the Autumn, and the later 
in the Spring, a very rainy Seaſon lets in, the 
longer it continues. e ; 
606. A rainy Seaſon ſucceeded by a 0 
if the Clouds, though they ſeem thick and 
dai k, riſe higher and higher in the Atmoſphere, 
it certainly denotes a Drought; for the Sun is 
daily diminiſhing and diſpelling the Vapours 
and Water on the Surface of the Clouds, that 
they daily become lighter and riſe higher, till 
they evaniſh, and a clcar Sun-ſhine ſucceed. 
67. As to Barometers, they are made of dif- ; 
f ent Sorts, Shapes, and Sizes, ſome upright, ; 
others diagonal or wheel; ſome have a narrow N 
Tube, wherein from the ſmall Quantity and 8 
1 
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Weight of Mercury they contain, the mutual 
Attraction of the Tube and Mercury being too 
ſtrong, ſpoils their Deſign. Others have a MW 
wider Tube, whereby the Gravity of the Mer- I ? 
cury leflens and deſtroys the Force of that mu- 
tual Attraction, and gives the juſt Balance of 
the Air much better. The Reverend Mr. * 8 | 
F 
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Account of this Inſtrument is admirable. © Dr, 
Halley, Mr. Patrick, Mr. Beighton, and his Ob- 
ſervations on it, amount to this: 1, When the 
Surface of the Mercury appears perfectly plain 
and level, the Preſſure of the Air is equal and 
ſteady, and the Weather for ſome Hours will 
be the ſame, 2. It appears round and convex 
in wet Weather, being higher in the Middle 
than at the Sides; the Air's Preſſure is in- 
| creaſing, and an Interval of fair Weather will 
ſoon follow. 3. If the Surface of the Mercury 
3s concave or depreſſed in the Middle, the 
Preflure of the Air is decreaſing, and the Wea- 
ther will ſhortly be rainy, windy, or cloudy. 
But that the Judgment from theſe Appearances 
be juſt, it is neceſſary that the Tube be wide, 
the Mercury clean and pure, the Light good, 
and the Eye near the Tube. 4. In forming a 
true Judgment of what Weather is to come, 
the Point or Quarter the Wind comes from muſt 
be ſtrictly regarded. 5. In calm Weather, 
when the Air is inclined to Rain, the Mercury 
ye. is moſtly low. 6. In clear, ſettled fair Wea- 
t. cher, it is moſtly high. 7. That before and 
ow I during great Tempeſts of Wind, even without 
Rain, it ſinks ſloweſt of all, according to the 
Point from whence they blow. 8. That other 
Things being alike, the Mercury is higheſt 
when the Wind is E. or N. E. if not too high. 
9. That in calm froſty Weather, the Mercury 
v generally high. 10. That after great Storms 
of Wind, which have brought the Mercury 
low, it uſually rifes very high. 11. That in 
xs. the Seat of the variable Winds, 7. e. in the La- 
G 2 t.tude 
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titude of 45 Degrees, and about 10 Degrees on 


aach Side, is the greateſt Variation of the Height 


of the Mercury, the Riſe and Fall of it pra. 
dually decreaſing toward the Equator and Poles, | 
fo that within the Tropics, and near the Polar 
Circles, it ſtands at near three tenths of an 
Inch. At 15 Degrees Latitude N. or S. from 
the Line, its Range is one Inch; at 30 Degrees 
two Inches; at 45 Degrees three Inches; at 60 
Degrees two Inches, the ſame as at 30; at 7; 
one Inch; at 81 Degrees not one fourth of an 
Inch. This Eſtimate is for the ordinary Courſe 
of the Weather; but in violent Storms and | 
Hurricanes within the Tropics, a much lower Ml | 
Depreſſion of the Mercury muſt be allowed, MW ; 
The Station of the Barometer above the Surface MI ; 
of the Sea ſhould alſo be known. 12. That to 
judge truly of the Weather, the leaſt Alterations MW | 
of the Mercury ſhould be regarded. 13. That Ml ” 
as the Riſe of the Mercury preſages fair Wen- 


ther, ſo its Fall denotes Rain, Snow, high Ml + 
Winds, or Storm. 14. In very hot Weather, MW + 
the Fall of the Mercury denotes Thunder. n 
15. Its Riſe in Winter is a Sign of Froſt, and e 
its Fall a few Degrees preſages a Thaw, 16.18 2 
Riſe in a continued Froſt ſhews Snow to be at MW r 
hand. 17. If Rain happen preſently after the MW it 
Fall of Mercury, it will be but little, or ſhort; Ml a 
or if it prove fair quickly after the Riſe of the E 
Me:cury, it will be but of ſhort Duration. N 
18. In rainy Weather, if the Mercury 6 ri 
much and high two or three Days before the fa 


Rain ceaſes, then a ſettled State of fair Weathe! 


moſtly follows, 19. If the Mercury falls * 
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and in long fair Weather, before the Rain — 


comes, then a great deal of Wet, or higa Wind, 
is at hand. 20. An unſettled Motion of the 
Mercury denotes changeable Weather, 2 1. The 
Mercury's falling and riſing is more to be re- 
garded than the Words on the Plate; for when 
much Rain has fallen, and the Mercury riſes 


to Changeable, it denotes fair Weather, though 


it laſt not ſo long as if it had riſen higher; or 
if the Mercury ſtood at Fair, and falls and ſtops 


ast Changeable, it is a Sign of rainy Weather, 


though not ſo much or long as if it had fallen 
lower. 22. Though the Fall of the Mercury 
in dark and cloudy Weather denotes Rain, yet 
it is moſtly preceded by fair Weather; when 
the Fair comes, the Rain is near: This is often 
the Caſe when the Wind points Eaſterly. 23. 
The Mercury ſeldom varies for Thunder. 
24. If while it is riſing there fall ſome Showers, 
they have been driven on us by Thunder, though 
at a Diſtance. 2 5. If it falls before Rain, and 
none comes till it begin to riſe, the Rain will 
either be little, or it has fallen at a Diſtance: 
26. If it continue to fall whilſt it rains, it will 
rain next Day. 27. If in fair Weather, when 
it has continued riſing higher, it falls a little 
about Noon, and riſes a little again in the 
Evening, it will be a Shower next Day at 
Noon or Afternoon, and flir again. 28. If it 
iſs ſowly for ſeveral Days together, expect a 
fair Seaſon, for as many Days at leaſt as it was 
ling, except prevented by ſmall Gales of S. W. 
or S. Wind. 29. If it fall quickly, or riſe quickly, 


the Rain or fair Weather will be ſhort. 30. It 
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falls three or four Days before great Storms, and 


more before great Floods, but ſeldom for Thunder 


- Showers, and falls on hot or ſultry Weather, 
The preceding State of the Mercury (as well as 
the Winds) muſt always be taken in, for a right 
Judgment of the Weather. 


68. Yet after all theſe ingenious Obſervations 
on the Baromeier, the various Hypotheſes of 
the Learned on the Cauſes of thefe Alterations, 


on the Aſcent and Deſcent of the Mercury in 


the Tubes, which tend rather to demonſtrate 
and eſtablith the Truth and Reality of the Gra- 
vity of the Air, or its Gravity and Elaſticity to- 
gether, with the frequent and ſeveral Changes 
of that Gravity, and its ordinary utmoſt Ex- 


tremes in different Latitudes ; by which Ex- 


tremes, and their preſent Medium, the Weather 
may be tolerably gueſſed at for two or three 


Days to come, or very often not ſo long. Ba- 
rometers are a curious, uſeful, and ingenious 
Invention, to gauge or meaſure the Height, Gra- 


vity, Elaſticity, Differences and Changes of the 
Air, as Thermometers are of its Temperature, 


and Hydroſcopes of its Dryneſs or Moiſture in 


their Places where they are fixed. But theſe 


make us not a bit wiſer of the Couiſe of our 


Winds and Weather. When the Wind is E. 


and N. E. we ſee and know, that generally the 


Barometer 1s high, and the Thermometer low, 
becauſe of the chill elaſtic Blaſts from the 
Northern Pole, and over Norway, Seaen, 
Ruffia, Germany, and other Northern and Eaſtern 
Continents and Iſlands, But when it is S. W. 
or S. it is commonly warmer and moiſter, as it 

Comes 
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comes from nearer. the Line, and over vaſt 
Oceans, whether it is reverberated by the Py- 
rennees and Andes, or not. Then Barometers 
are lower, Thermometers higher, and Hydro- 
ſcopes pont to more moiſt, All this gives us 

only the preient State, Gravity, 'Temperature of 
the Air, with its Moiſture or Dryneſs; but it is 
nothing to Latitudes, Climates, Winds and Wea- 
ther; nor can we from them tell what Changes 


may be in the next Hour, without recoilecting 
ard obſerving what uſually has happened when 


theſe were in that Station before. Ocfeber, No- 
vember, and December of 1713 were all very 
rainy; and January of 1714 throughout, ex- 
ceeded in Rain beyond what any living had 
ſeen before; yet the Mercury has rarely flood. 
invariably higher in the Tube. 1735 was a 
cold wet Summer, yet the Barometers were often 
very high, and roſe and fell as it were by ſudden 
Jirks; fo that theie was no Dependance on 
them. Journals would ſoon afford many ſuch 


Inſtances: But which of all theſe modern Diſ- 


cover ies can ſupply us with Hints What the en- 
ſuing Seaſons will be? Whether the next Winter 
will be mild or ſevere, ſhort or long ? Whether 
the Spring will be late or early, Summer hot or 
cold, rainy or droughty, the Product of the 
Earth next Seaſon plentiful or ſcarce? Yet all 
theſ:, and much more, have been known and 
told without them. Wherefore it would be 
more adviſeable, prudent, and profitable for the 
honeſt Countryman to ſtudy and be better ac- 
quainted with his Book of Nature, to which 
he has daily Acceſs; and if he cloſely obiei ve 
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it, he may oftener depend on it than his Book 
of Art ; whilſt the Citizen, who wants his Op. 
ortunities, may attend to his Barometer and 
Thermometer, which often deceive him, Fox 
the former, if he underſtands his Book of Na. 
ture rightly, may often learn Intimation of ex- 
traordinary Sets of Weather or Seaſons, ſome. 
times before they come, of which the latter, or 
Citizen's Tackle, cannot inform him ; though 
In his fancied, witty, ridiculous Sneers, he re- 
ject the ſuppoſed idle Obſervations of ſuperſti. 
tious whimſical People, as a Cloud of fooliſh 
popular Predictions from the Brute and Vege- 
table World, which the Sagacity apd Credulity 
of his Countrymen has eſtabliſhed ; theſe he 
ſets aſide, as not flowing from any natural ne- 
ceflary Conn. tion that he knows of in the 
Things themſelves; and becauſe he knows 
them not, therefore they cannot be, Thus he 
aſſumes all Knowledge to himſelf; for which 
he, in his Turn, deſerves to be ridiculed, But 
take him in a more grave and ſerious Mood, 
then he will cry out what vaſt yet regular Al- 
terations a little Turn of Weather makes on his 
Barometer and Thermometer ; and it is owing 
to Peoples Inattention and Intemperance in living, 
that they obſerve not as great and regular ones 
in their own Bodies. It is manifeſt, ſays he, 
a great Part of the Brute Creation have a Sen- 
fibility and Sagacity this Way beyond Man- 
kind, becauſe their Veſſels are regular Barome- 
ters, affected only by outward Principles ; but 
ours are acted on by divers, from within as well 
zs without, And from the Animal, he will 
con- 
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concede the Vegetable World may afford ſome 
Prognoſtics. This is giving up his Point in the 
ampleſt Manner, and contradicting himſelf, It 
is not reaſonable to imagine, that Providence 
has favoured the rational Inhabitants of ſome 
Parts of our Globe with their certain ſtated an- 
nual Revolutions of Wind and Weather, and 
leaves the like Inhabitants of the variable Lati- 
tudes wholly at a Loſs for near 6000 Years, of 
all Matter or Underſtanding to take Indications, 
Preſages, Marks and Signs of Weather from, 
eſpecially when a total Incapacity to prepare for 
ſome extraordinary Changes might be of the 
worſt Conſequence. But the more wiſe and 
ſagacious have, in all Ages, and ſeveral Coun- 
tries, found Matter to make their Obſervations 
from, and carefully handed them down to us in 
a Cloud of no deſpicable Authors. Long and 
great Rains being by long and fad Experience 
found moſt hurtful to both Animals and Vege- 
tables, it is neceſſary to collect all the Obſerva- 
tions, and call in all the Aſſiſtance we can to 
foreſee ſuch Rains. I ſhall begin with the Ba- 
rometer, ſeeing Barometers often deceive us. 
1. Becauſe there may be Signs which generally 
hold good over all the Globe; but the Mer- 
cury leſſens its Elevations in the Tubes as we 
come nearer the Line, till it vary none at all. 
2, Becauſe even in Britain it falls as well for 
high Winds, Hurricanes, and Tempeſt, as for 
Rains. 3. Becauſe the Mercury falls as well 
(though not fo low) for Rains or Hurricanes at 
a great Diſtance, as if they were near, as on the 
Place, 4. Becauſe the Mercury is very near as 
= high® 
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high when the Wind is N. or N. E. with Rains, 
as when it is in the S8. with fair Weather, eſpe⸗ | 
cially if ſultry. Therefore the Quarter in which 
the Wind is, and the Height of the Mercury, 
ſhould always be ſtrictly ion.” 5. In either 
very rainy or droughty Seaſons little Regard is 
to be paid to the ſudden ſmall Jirks of the 
Mercury; for in the firſt its Uie means no- 
thing, and in the laſt it is a very uncertain In- 
dication of Rain, as it riſes and falls with the 
Heights and Shifts of the Wind. The rainy 
| Years of 1734, 35 and 39, and the Droughts 
of 1738, 1740 and 41, are ſufficient Proofs of 
this in all Diaries of the Weather. 6. In very 
hot Weather during a fixed State of the Air and 
Wind, the Mercury often falls 1 in the Day, and 
rites 1n.the Night. 
a. Though the Preſages 8 the Weather 
from the Barometer are neither of that Cer- | 
tainty, nor gives that early Notice of its Changes 
that might be deſired ; and fhat even the i- 
literate Populace, and the Pagan World, have 
from Animals, Vegetables, &c. yet the Weather- 
glaſs is a curious Inſtrument, uſeful in various 
Caſes, as in giving pretty near the Meaſure of 
different Altitudes, ſo eſpecially to give the d f- 
ferent Gravity, or Denſity, or Levity, or In- 
elaſticity of the Air in ſeveral Places, or at 
ſundry Times, Changes, or whether its too 
great Weight or Lightneſs (excluſive of other 
Qualities or Accidents) is moſt injurious to the 
Health and Life of the Inhabitants of a Country 
or Climate. With this View I took the monthly 
Mean of the Barometer from Jon. 1. 1730 to 


Jan, 
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Jan. I. 1435 (ſeven Vears of as great Variety 
of Drought and Rain, Heat and Cold, Plenty 
and Scarcity of Proviſions, Peace and War, 
Health and Sickneſs, Sc. as any Part of the 
Journal of the Barometer contained) with the 
Number of Days the Mercury ſtood above or 
below that Mean, and how many died in each: 
The Reſult was, above that Mean 1389 Days, 
in which died 1873; below that monthly 
Mean, 1168 Days, died 1645. Then I took 
the collateral Medium of each of theſe Months, 
and the Number of Months above the Mean 
was 31, wherein died 1357. The Months 
under it were 53, died 2193. I took alſo the 
whole Range of the Mercury each Year ſepa- 
rately ; and I obſerved, that the Year wherein 
the total Altitude was moſt of all here, was alſo 
the moſt fickly and fatal : For in 1741 it was 
9694, died in the Pariſh 706; the Total of 
1742 was 9086, died 579; the Total of 1739 
Was 8533, died 377; the Total of 1740 was 
9282, died 428: So that tho' there is no material 
Difference between the Deaths in the firſt, yet 
the ſecond and third throw it fairly on the 
higher Station of the Barometer; yet without 
laying the Fault on the Air, but on the Quali- 
ties that attend it. I next took the monthly 
Mean of the Thermometer for two Vears and 
eight Months, with the Number of Days be- 
low and above the Medium, and how many 
died in each. Spirits were below the Medium 
390 Diys, died 495; above the monthly Me- 
dium 553 Days, died 546, Here we more vi- 
libly ſee the Effect of Cold; and yet not fo 
| much 
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much of Cold as of Moiſture, Froſt, or Drought 
that may attend it; for we know in much 
colder Climates the Inhabitants live much longer, 
and are healthier, (with proper Care) but their 
Cold is dry. This leads us inſenſibly into a 

ſure Way of determining that ſtale perplexing 
Queſtion in Phyſic, which has coſt us ſo much 

Study and Writing, and is otherwiſe irreſolvable; 

whether all Epidemics do not depend upon the 
ſenſible Qualities of the Air? Or whether do 

not ſome depend on ſenſible, and others on in- 
ſenſible Qualities? But by a cloſe Attention to, 

and comparing Jou nals of the Barometer, 
which ſhews the Increaſe and Decreaſe of the 

Air's Gravity and Elaſticity ; the Thermometer, 

which gives its daily Temperature ; and the 
Hydroſcope, which ſhews its variable Moiſture 

and Dryneſs ; this may be done, provided we 
always eye, the late eſpecially, as well as pre- 

fent Conſtitut1on of the Weather. And this 
not only diſcovers its natural Cauſe, but its 
Method of Cure. And except with regard to 
this one medicinal View, which every Phyſician 
ſhould ſtudy and be well acquainted with, 1 
cannot ſee any mighty Matter of Odds 1n it, 
with regard to ſuch as believe a Providence, 
whether God corrects and puniſhes us, either 
more immediately without the Intervention of 
theſe natural Cauſes, or by them, or ſending 
an infected Perſon or Goods into our Country, 
or blowing a Veſſel with an infected Crew into 
our Harbour, or on our Coaſts; only as the 
firſt is generally more ſevere, and ſtrikes more 
awfully for a ſhorter time; ſo the latter are 
55 ; uſhered 
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uſhered in more ſlowly, and give more Time 
for Repentance and Reformation. 
70. We ſhall therefore give ſome ſuch Signs 
of Rain as have been regarded in all Ages, by 


the moſt ſtrict Obſervers of Seaſons, as Aratus, 


Virgil, Pliny, Plutarch, Fromond, Voſſius, &c. 
collected. and inge niouſiy accounted for, by 
Mr. Potnter; a d with them join ſome Re- 


marks of our own. The Signs of Rain in ge- 
neral are, Strings of muſical Inſtruments ſwell 
and ſound {2arper ; Seu-Fowls in Flocks reſort 
to Land, and Land Fowls to waſhing and 


dabbling in Water, or they pick and prune their 


Feathers much with their Blls; Heions, Swal- 


lows, and Flies fly low ; Crows gather in 
Flights, fly with their Heads upward, croak, 
are hoarſe, and call for Rain ; Geeſe, Peacocks, 


Swallows, Swine, Aſſes, Deer. Foxes, Ge. make 


a great Noiſe ; Sheep and Cattle riſe early to 
feed hard; Fiſhes play and ſkip on the Surface 
of the Water ; Worms cr eep out of the Earth 


in Crowds ; Moles labour hard; Bees and Ants 


keep at home ; ; Frogs croak ; Flies, Goats, Sc. 
bite bitterly; old Peoples Pains and Aches waken 


afreſh ; the Sun without the Clouds ſhines ws 5 


the Sky is red at Sun-rifing, or is red in the 


or S. E. after Sun-ſet; the Moon looks pale, as 
if compaſſed with a great Circle, and ſhe is dim 
and miſty, or has a Rainbow about her; if her 


Horns are broad and blunt at firſt rifing, or 


within two or three Days after the Change, it 


will be rainy Weather that Quarter, but good 


the reſt; i the Clouds ſeem like Rocks or 
Towers, if ſmall Clouds gather and look bigger 
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_ and bigger, or Clouds fit down on the Tops 
of Mountains, if a Rainbow appear after a long 
Drought, if it turns thicker, groſſer and darker, 
if in the W. it will rain with Thunder; if 

— Dandelyon lie down, and Pimpernel: flowers 
are cloſe ſhut, "and Trefoil- ſtalks are ſwelled 
and cre, Oc. 

71. We know that Rain is at hand from 
Ropes and Cords ſwelling and ſhortening ; the 
Mercury falls in the Barometer ; Marble or 
other Stones, Brick or Boards, Walls or Doors 
ſweat; Salt turns moiſt; the Sun riſes of a 
darker red, broader, darker, or paler than ordi- 
nary, or with a yellowiſh Circle inclining to 
white, of a miſty, muddy Colour, darting its 

Beams from N. to S. or it ſets behind a thick 
dark Cloud; the Stars ſeem bigger, paler and 
duller; if bright and blazing in Summer, they 
portend \ Wind and Rain ; or it they appear very 
numerous, with an E. Wind 2nd ſmall Clouds 
in N. W. it rains in the Evening; or if Miſt 
aſcends from Water or Marſhes to the Tops of 
Hills; if there is a Hazineſs in the Air, fo that 

the Sun's Light quails by Degrees, and his Limb 
is 11] defined, is a Sign of Rain, eſpecially if the 
Mercury falls ; but the like Hazineſs at N. ght 
is a ſure Sign of Rain. Though the Height 
of the Mercury varies not ſo much in the Sum- 
mer, and to paſt the Equinox, as to other 

Times of the Vear, yet we have the moſt Rain 
in theſe Months; hence it ſeems that either the 
Range of the Mercury varies with the Tem- 
perature of the Climate and Seaſons, which in 
reality it does, or that the different Wau 
(an 
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| (and conſequently the Rareficlion of the Va- 


pours) in the upper and lower Currents of the 
Air, and theſe Currents mixing, and ſome- 
times wholly interchanging, are the more im- 


mediate Cauſe of Rain, if not alſo of Thunder 


and Lightning. Black fleecy Clouds, formed 
on a ſudden Hurry of the Wind, are moſtly 


followed by a Shower. In hot Weather, the 


Wind ſhifting almoſt round the Compaſs in a 
ſhort Space, 1s often ſucceeded by a Thunder 


Shower. Sometimes, when the Mercury has 


been a good while high, and ſo continues, 


miſling Rains fall about the New or Full Moon, 
which are only Vapours from the Sea-coaſt 


driven off by the Wind. 


72. But if Rain is at ſome Diſtance, the 


Mercury falls ſlowly ; if there are many white 


Clouds like Sheep-wool ſpread in the F. it rains 


in three Days. Very thick black Clouds 
threaten Rain at Night, or from the W. next 


Day; if the Rainbow appears together at once, 
it rains in two or three Days after. A general 
Miſt at New Moon foretells a rainy Old Moon; 


or a miſty Old Moon threatens a rainy New 


Moon. 


73. That the approaching or preſent Rain 
will be little or ſhort, is known from the Mer- 
cury keeping at or near its former Station; 
the Clouds are high, but neither very black 


nor heavy. All Rain coming quickly, goes 


quickly; if it begins to rain an Hour or two 
before Day; if there is a Rainbow in the 
Morning; or if the Sun riſes broader in a Sum- 
mer's Morning, &c. 
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2 274. That! it will rain — or long, i is 5 know, 


=« 85 14 om the long, flow, gradual Fall of the Mer. 
Z „ | 5 cury, from long preceding dry Weather. Pro. ] 
d fuſe Sweats of Stone, Marble, Brick, or Board 
Walls, Ceilings or Doors, the laſt ſwell and IN * 
crack as well as ſweat, Salt melts, Cords and a 
Ropes thicken and ſhorten much. If the Syn 
riſes very early, broad in Winter and reddiſh, 8 
the Refraction, or turning aſide the Rays of il © 
Light from their ſtraight Courſe, as ſoon az 8 
K © enter the Air, prevents their coming di- x 
rectly from the Heavens to our Eyes through t 
the Air; from which Refraction or Deflection » 
of the Rays, it is that we ſee the Planets both h 
before they riſe and after they are ſet, when b 
they are twenty Degrees of Elevation under N 
the Horizon: This Refraction is the greater, 2 
and it is longer, before the Sun or other Planets D 
Tile, as the Air or Medium is thicker or groſſer; i q 
or the groſſer the Medium, the more the Sun il © 
or Moon is under the Horizon, when we firlt R 
and laſt ſee them; or the lower the Air is, ſo g 
much more are they under the Horizon when N 
they firſt appear; and the more they are under 
the Horizon when firſt and laſt ſeen, the 5 
ſhorter the Twilight. Hence the Cauſe of our 1 
Morning and Evening Twilight, is the Re- th 
flection of the Rays of the Sun from the Par- I p 
ticles of Air, which reverberate them by their 
irregular Situation; for the Evening and Morn- 5 
ing Twilight begin when the Sun is about in 
eighteen Degrees under the Horizon, Hence th. 
the Twilight is from a double Refraction or si. 
Reflection. Not only does the Sun riſe carlier I 0 


and 
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and bigger, till they ſlowly cover the Hemi- 
ſphere, and the Air turns ſenſibly thicker and 
thicker, Sun, Moon and Stars ſhine duller and 
duller, till they are wholly obſcured; if theie 
is a very large Rainbow, in the E. eſpecially, 
or if there is none before the Rain: If it be- 
gins to rain from the S. with a high Wind for 
two or three Hours, then the Wind falls, but 
the Rain continues, it will be a long Rain, till 
another Wind riſes; but ſuch long Rains ſcarcely 
happen above once a Year, S. and W, Winds 
bring largeſt and greateſt Rains. Woods or 
Mountains ſeeming very near, ſhow Rain to be 
at hand; as do Sounds continuing ſtrong, and 
heard at a great Diftance, without Miſt or 


Fog: If Smells, agreeable or diſagreeable, are 


perceived ſtrong, and at a greater Diſtance ; if 
Rivers fall ſuddenly after great Floods, or if 
the Clouds ſeem high and of a ſhining blueiſh 
black, or livid during the Rain, or a ſpeedy 
Day or two of bright Sun-ſhine Weather 
coming on a cloudy Drought, with a ſhifting 
Wind and falling Mercury ; if after a long 
Drought, the Wind veers often and ſuddenly; 
the long ſhutting and ſmall opening of ſeveral 


Plants, Flowers and Downs; if ſeveral Tem- 
peſts, or long, cold, cloudy Weather, frequent 


Thunders rolling from N. to S. if the Rain is 
intermixed with ſeveral Nights Froſts; if in 
the Spring the Frogs Spawn is thrown near the 
Side of tiagnant Waters; all theſe are Prog- 
noſtics of a long rainy Seaſon. 


H h | 75. 


and broader in Winter, but reddiſh befo fe 
Rain. If ſmall Clouds gather and grow bigger 


' F089 1 
55. Miners ſometimes foreſee Tempeſt from 
their Lights burning blue, when they are free 
from all Apprehenfions of a Damp. If & 
veral Fires ſhine in the Night in different Places 
either on the Sea or Shore; if ſmall thick 
Clouds riſe quickly out of the Sea; if its Wa. 
ters ſeem all on Fire, they indicate a Tempeſt 
at hand. - - Some Miners can foretel Changes 
of Wind at fifteen or twenty Faihoms deep; 
for many Hours before they veer to the S. the 
Water at the Bottom appears thick, but when 
it is changivg to the E. it becomes unuſually 
clear. - - Some Springs certainly forcte] great 
Rains or Tempeſts ſome time before, as Quarn, 
Chalybeat near Derby, whoſe Waters turn white 
or milky ; and the whiter it is, the greater i; 
the Rain or Tempeſt, From Rain adjourn we 

to Show: and FILE: 4 
76. Beſides Hail, Snow, Rain and Dew, 
ſeveral other ſtrange Bodies, both light and 
ponderous, folid and fluid, have fallen, or been 
_ poured down out of the Air, at ſundry Times 
and divers Places, to the Surprize not only of 
the Vulgar, but even of Philoſophers them- 
ſeives; ſuch as the Board of Ice which fell in 
Burgundy, Tune 2, 824, fifteen Foot long, 
ſeven broad, and two thick; and the great 
Stone mentioned by Plutarch, that fell in 
Thracia, after it had hovered about in the Air 
ſeventy-five Days; it was ſo large, that it loadet 
a Waggon: and one that fell in Alſace, M. 
vember 29, 1630, which weighed three hundred 
Pounds Weight; and a Shower of Stones which 
Marceilinus ſays fell in Thrace in 1452; N 
oh 
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L the ſeveral Showers of Stones mentioned by 
a Tit. Livy, which at very different Times fell 


- on the Mountain Alba ; the laſt Shower con- 
8 tinued two Days; ſome of them were red hot, 
k others cold ; ſome like hard Clods of Earth, 
a- others like Sand or Duſt. Several more In- 


it MW Rances of this Sort are to be found in Hiſtories, 
Hence, 1. As to the Formation of ſeveral ſuch 
Showers, perhaps no rational Account can be 


have been produced by Hurricanes, Whirlwinds, 
Earthquakes, Volcanos, Cc. ſuch as that which 
routed the Perſians, about to plunder the Temple 
of Apollo at Delphis ; and another the Gauls on 
a like impious Occaſion ; and that which diſ- 
comfited the Confederate Armies before Joſbria. 


in 1707, on the Emerſion of the Iſland San. 
torine, from the Bottom of the Sea. Mont- 


been faucer: ſays, the like happened near Tui per goa 
imes in Italy, in 1 53 5, from an Earthquake. An- 
wok other Shower poured down about 1200 Stones 


zem near Abdua, like ruſty Iron, ſtrong, ſmooth, 


long, Hence we ſee what ſolid Bodies may b: ſup- 
Bret ported a long while in the Air, as well theſe 
Il in mentioned, as the many Showers of great Hail 
e 2 of ſeveral Inches Diameter as well as Circum- 
04 


ference; and from Ounces to ſome Pounds 


1 Weight, Sc. 4. We ſee the Atmoſphere i:ſelf, 
88 though capable of ſuſtaining great Weights, yet 
my has been, and may be loaded by an Aggregate 


of either Exhalations of unwieldy Bodies 
Hh 2 _ thrown 


zien of them. 2. Some of them we find 


Several ſuch Showers are ſaid to fall in America. 
Late and remarkable is that in the Archi pelago 


hard, and of a ftrong ſulphureous Smell. 3. 


tbrovyn or carried up into it, yea even of Va. 
pours, which though they may expand, and 


Commotions of a deep- coloured Bole, red Clay, 


Water red as Blood; or if a Vein of Brazil be 
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fill or cover a larger Space or Area, yet become 
too heavy for that elaſtic Fluid to ſuſtain, even 
when expanded on its Surface: Hence the fatal 
burſting. of Clouds, ſhooting of Stars, Flakes 


of Ice, monſtrous Hail, &c. 5. We find, that 


when the Pores of the Earth are very open, 


Exhalations riſe plentifully, when the Air is 
difpoſed to ſupport them ; Nitre and Sulphur 


may be ſo compreſſed, as to be ſhut up by the 


Froſt in the Air, in the midſt of great Hail- 
ſtones, 6. It is Ignorance or Superſtition to 
imagine, that every Shower of ſmall Stones, 


Daſt, Aſhes, or Smoak, ſhould be thought 
ominous, ſceing on Eruptions of Vulcanos, or 


Erection of Iſlands out of the Seas, ſuch Ma- 


terials are thrown out, and carried to a great 


Diſtance in the Air, by ſtrong ſwift Winds, 


7. From the great Alterations of Air, Rains, 
Dews and Springs, during and immediatehy 
after Earthquakes, where Flaſhes of Fire and 


Flames rife out of the Chaſms of the Earth, or 


where there are burning Vulcanos diſcharging 


their liquid, confuſed, mineral, bituminous Sub- 
ſtances, there ſeems to be a curious, natural, 


ſubterranean Kind of Chemiſtry carried on at 
Times in ſome Parts of the Bowels of the 
Farth. 8. Bloody, milky, or other unnatural 
Sp:inzs, need not always be ominous and 
trightful, ſince ſeveral ſupra or ſubterrancan 


or deep ruby, may cauſe Springs to ſend out 


mixed 


Spring- heads, ; 
Branches, with which it communicates ; or 


* 4 2 
* bd * 
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mixed with the hidden Stratum that is ſhaken, 
the Water will be fetid as well as red: even a 
ſhaken Strata, or new Springs burſting out of 
Chalk, may make the Waters milky, or like 
thick Cream, and leave their groſſer and hea- 


vier Parts in their Courſe, or Sides and Bottom 


of the Baſon, like Cream : for Leaves or 
Woods of aſtringent Trees or Shrubs may fall 
into Chalybeat Springs, and turn the Waters 
purple, red, blue, or black. Theſe, or the 
like Alterations, may be the Effects of either 
Earthquakes or Springs having their old Courſes 
ſtopt up, and forcing open new Paſſages through 
freſh and different Strata of Farths or Mi- 
nerals; or from Works carrying on near the 
or near ſome of its lateral 


from ſome Change in the ſubterranean Air; as 
ſome Springs I have ſeen, have the Colour of 
their Waters quite changed before great Winds, 
Tempeſts, Rains, Sc. 9g. As to Honey-dews, 
it is a well known Obſervation, that in Sum- 


mers Mornings during hot Weather, the Leaves 


of Oaks, eſpecially in great Foreſts, are covered 


with, and drop down, a ſweet, ſlimy, balſamic 


Liquor, like Honey, or melted Manna ; which 
being rarefied, thinned, and carried into the Air, 
driven down in Clouds ſome Diſtance of, may at 
Night, when the Air is clear, fall down ina 
Dew. 10. In the ſame Manner may the Aſ- 
cent or Deſcent of ſulphurecus Exhalations, col- 
lected in the Air, fall down at Night like Buiter 
or Tallow, as it was exhaled in a thick, ſul- 

AR 3 phureous 


. : 
phuteous, ſtinking Fog. 11. Nor need Showers 
of Grain, Fiſh, Wool, Birds, Cc. be ſur. 
prizing, ſince ſu.h Things cannot reſiſt the 
Force of Tempeſts, or Spouts at Sea, that take 
up Whirlpools of Water, Ricks of Corn and 
Hay, Roofs of ſtately Buildings, old faſt-grown 
Trees, &c. when the Turnado diſpels, they muſt 
drop down at the Diſtance to which they were 
carried in the Air. It is alſo remarkable, that 
ſuch Rains are never of any great Extent ; they 
reach but a little Way. 1 
77. Great Floods are from, 1. Either ſudden 
and violent, or long and great Rains. 2. From 
Tides and great Land Floods joined. 3. From 
oppoſite Winds forcing up the Sea, and damming 
back the Land Floods at the ſame Time, as on 
October Iſt, 12 50, September zoth, 15 5 5, Offe- 
ber 22d, 1629, November 1660, November 
1665, March 10th, 1570, September 6th, 1 592, 
December 1600, December 26th, 1601, Fe- 
 bruary 23d and 24th, 1602, March 1604; in 
all which the great Tide-Rivers had both the 
Tide driven impetuouſly in by the Wind or 
Hurricane, and the Land Flood kept up, to 
an incredible Deſtruction of Peoples Lands and 
Cattle. Or, 4. From the Perigæum of the 
Moon, eſpecially in its firſt and laſt Quarters, 
wherein it comes nearer the Earth; as on No- 
vember the 5th, 1530, when that fatal Inun- 
dation happened in Zealand; January 13th, 
1592, Sandwich and the Marſhes were over- 
flooded ; November 1ſt, 1570, Antwerp and 
the Coaſts of Holland were laid under Wa- 
ter; 
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ter; December 8th, 1600; January 20th, 1670, 
the Severn laid Somerſet and Glouceſter under 
Water; January 23d, 1623, Friefland was 
drowned | February 27 zd, 16513 bs Auguſt 2d, 
1657; Auguſt 229, 1658; September 29th, 
1661 ; May 24th, 1663; Seprember :{t, 1669; 


with a Multitude of ache 8, according to Dr. 


Wallis. Such Inundations may happen from 
the diurnal, annual, and menſtrual Motions of 


the Earth. 6. On the contrary, a violent 


Tempeſt of Wind in the ſame Direction with 
the Deſcent of the River, may ſo drive down 


its Water before it, and keep out the Sea and 


Tide, that the Channel of the River and thoſe 


may be almoſt dry, and yet mean no more 


than the daily common Phænomena of Na- 
ture, as Winds, Tides, Eclipſes, Phaſ:s of the 


Moon, Conjunctions and Oppoſitions of the 
Planets, Se. Tables of ye would be no leſs 


large than needleſs. 7. Great fatal Floods 
may happen from ont Spouts of Water burſt- 
ing out of Mountains, or falling from the 
Clouds, or Torrents from Mountains, after 
Tempeſts of Rain, 


78. Snow is preceded by Clouds like woolly 


Fleeces, appearing high, and moving ſlowly, 
the Middle dark, and Edges white. The 


Riſing Sun looks pale, Ravens make a great 
Noiſe, and Birds flag their Tails, a great cold 


Wind before. The Air immediately turns 


warm, as the Clouds thicken. Fifteen Feet 
deep of new fallen Snow melted, affords twenty 
Lines deep of Water, or one nah. A Foot 
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ſquare of new fallen Snow here produced four 
Piats and a half of Water; but when it had 
laid twenty-four Hours, above five Pints, 1700 
Yards ſquare of that Depth would aftord aboye 
270937 Hogſheads of Water. EY 
79. The Approach of Hail is known. from 
the Sun's caſting a gliſtering Light at riſing, as 
though reflected by ſome lucid Body, even 
when there are few or no Clouds. The Eaſtern 
Sky looks pale before Sun-riſing, and refracted 
Rays appear in the thick Clouds, which look 
fleecy, duſky, and inclining to yellow ; they 
move heavily, thovgh the Wind be briſk, or 
when the Clouds are of a whitiſh blue, and 
expand much, either ſmall Hail or frozen Miſts 
are at hand; the Clouds then ſeem curdling, 
80, After Rains ſucceeds fair Weather, which 
with a temperate Air (neither ſcorching hot 
nor pinching cold) and falutiferous Wind, 
(which with us we find to be the W. Wind 
chiefly) is the moſt deſirable and pleaſant: 
Theſe are the common Signs of fair Weather 
and Drought : If the Sky is red where the Sun 
ſets, the Clouds high and light; if the Moon 
looks clear, cr her Horns ſharp; if great Clouds 
break, and turn ſmaller and ſmaller, eſpecially 
after heavy and long Rains; if the Rainbow 
appears after long Rains, if it vaniſhes all to- 
gether at once, if it turns lighter and lighter, 
and the Colours fairer, or if it is in the E. at 
Night, and i:s Colours bright, it preſages Wind 
withal. If Miſts riſe cat of Ponds, Rivers, 
and Lakes, and theſe vaniſh ; if there is a ge 
| - Dera 
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neral Miſt on high and low Grounds before 
Sun-riſing, near the Full Moon; if after Sun- 
ſetting or before its Riſing, a white Miſt ariſes 
from Waters, Marſhes, or Meads, the Mor- 
row is fair and hot; if Dandelyon-down or 
Pimpernel-flowers are ſpread out, or Winter- 
pipe Flowers open in the Morning ; if the Sun 
riſes and ſets fair and bright without Clouds, 
or the Clouds vaniſh in the Sky ; if the Moon, 
being three or four Days old, looks ſharp and 
bright, *tis fair till full, if not during the whole 
Moon. A bright Circle about the full Moon 
| promiſes fair. If the Stars look clear and bright, 
darting forth their Rays; if little Clouds fink 
low at E. or S. W. if the Tops of the Hills 
are clear, and ſeem farther off; if white woolly 
Clouds appear N. W. if the Miſts or white 
Clouds that hang over Popds or Rivers ſpread 
no farther; if the blue and yellowiſh Parts of 
the Rainbow ſeem of a very bright and light 
Colour after a Shower; if the Air and Graſs 
ſeem full of Spiders Webs; if Bees fly far 
from their Hives, and come home late at 
Night; if Gnats gather in great Swarms or 
Clouds; if Kits and Swallows fly high, or 
Larks and green Plovers, and ſing long. If 
Water-Fowls flock to Water, and Land-Fowls 
to Land, N. N. E. and E. Winds bring moſt 
dry Weather; if the Wind turns N. E. and 
fixes there two Days, and no Rain the third 
Day; nor does the Wind turn S. if it ſhifts 
thence to N. E. again, and keeps there two 
Days, and neither turns S. nor rains the third Day, 
It will fix moſtly there for two or three Months. 
Theſe 
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Theſe Changes to the N. are finiſhed in three 
Weeks time, If the Wind has been chiefly | 
N. for two Months paſt or more, then turns 
8. it is often fair for three or four Days; on 
the fourth or fifth Day comes the Rain, ex- 
cept the Wind ſhifts N. then the fair Weather 
continues. Woods or Mountains ſeeming at a 
greater Diſtance, or Sounds loſt or weakened 
in a little Way ; or an upper and lower Current 
of oppoſite Winds at the ſame Time; Strings 
of muſical Inſtruments ſounding dull; lengthen- 
ing and flackening of Cords and Ropes. The 
high thin Clouds in the W. are red at Night, 
and then next Morning grey Clouds, or high, 
{mall ricked- up grey Clouds, covering the He- 
miſphere; a long, ſlow, gradual Aſcent of the 
Mercury; a tedious running out of freſh Floods 
in Rivers; quick ſharp Showers decreaſing in 
Quantity, at longer Intervals; a loud ſhrill 
| Noiſe of Water falls from N. E. N. or N. W. 
after Rain; old Aches and Pains leflening ; in- 
creaſed Agility and Alacrity both of Body and 
Mind, are all Signs of fair Weather at hand. 
From watery Meteors and Froſts come we to 
other Meteors. I 7 
81. From comparing a Table of near an 
hundred and twenty great Froſts, the following 
Obſervations ſeem to hold in general : 1. That 
when the natural and ordinary Courſe or 
Temperatures of the Seaſons have been irre- 
gular, or loſt for ſome time, the Weather often 
unſeaſonably cold, it .often ends in long and 
heavy Rains; theſe frequently in Froſts, one 
or 
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or two witreof moſtly ſets the Seaſons right 
again. 2. Cold dry Summers are often the 
Forerunners of rainy Haryeſts, ſooner or later. 
z. Rainy Summers, but eſpecially Harveſts, 
are a great Sign of a froſty or ſevere Winter, as 
it is the Caſe of near half the Froſts in the 
Table. 4. Froſts immediately ſucceeding long 
Rains are rarely durable. 5. Great Froſts ſel- 


dom ſucceed long Rains immediately, but after 


the Intervention of one or a few Weeks. NB. 


What I call great Froſts are both ſevere and 


durable, not for fix, eight, or ten Days, be 
they ever ſo ſevere. 6. Long Froſts are moſtly 


ſucceeded by Droughts, and often hot Sum- 
mers. 7. When the Spring and Summer, after 


a long Froſt, prove unſeaſonably cold, the next 
Harveſt is often rainy, and the Winter after 


| froſty, then comes a hot and moderately warm 
dry Summer. 8. If the Summer is full of 


Tempeſts of Wind, Thunder, Lightning, Hail 
and Rains, it is equivalent to a rainy Summer 
or Harveſt, in bringing about a Winter Froſt. 


9. An uncommon Fertility of the Earth ſome- 
times portends a great Froſt, as does Barrenneſs 


of Land, Famine, or Dearth next Vear. 10. 
Many long and great Floods near the End of 


Harveſt or Beginning of Winter, 1ndicate hard 
Froſt to follow. 11 Long hard Froſts without 
DnoW are hurtful to the Winter Corns. 12. A 
Load of Snow preceding or coming with the 
Beginning of a hard Froſt, fertilizes the Earth, 


if carried off in due Time without a Deluge of 
Rain and great Floods, and followed by a warm 
3 Spring. 
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Spring. 13. 'The ſooner in the Seaſon great 
or long Froſts break, the greater Tempeſts, 
Storms and Floods: The later in the Seaſon 
the Thaw comes, it moſtly goes of with little 
or no Rain or Storms. 14. Different Tem- 
peratures of the Air will produce a Froſt in 
different Countries, as well as different Heights 
of the Mercury will produce Rain or fair Wea- 
ther ; for the freezing Point in England is 60 
or 65; in Szcily 55; ſo a Temperature of the 
Air, inequal in itſelf, may ſeem equal to the 
Inhibitants of the different Climates. 15. Froſts 
are either general, as that of 1709, or topical, 
as that of 1740, which was the moſt ſevere in 
Britain, France, Germany, &c. yet was ſaid 
to be milder in the Iſlands near the Poles; that 
the Floods at the ſame time in Spain were ſaid 
to be as deſtructive there, as the Froſt was here; 
or the three Vears great Drought they endured 
in 1737, 38, 39; which laſt, eſpecially the 
Harveſt, was very rainy all over the firſt Coun- 
tries. 16. Early and long Froſts going off ſea- 
ſonably, and fucceeded by a warm Spring and 
Summer, with ſeaſonable Rains, leave always 
a fruitful Year, if not prevented by the Seeds 
being killed, rotten, or ſtarved under the Clod, 
or deſtroyed by Thunder, Lightning and Tem- 
' peſt. 17. A long hard Froſt beginning early, 
as in October, or iſt of November, promiſes in 
general a good, hot, and plentiful Summer to 
follow. A hard continued Froſt ſetting in 
with the End of the old Year, or Beginning of 
the new, threatens a late hard Spring and cold 
Summer 
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Summer after, whether dry or wet ; if the laſt, 
the preceding Seaſons have ſome time paſt been 


irregular z and another ſevere Winter may be 


expected to ſet them right; and the ſooner it 


ſets in, the better for the next Spring and Sum- 
mer. 18. An open Winter is portended by 


an open, dry, or hot Summer; but if it reach 
into October, the laſt denotes an open Beginning 


of Winter, and a colder Latter End and Spring. 


19. An early Winter often promiſes a good 


Spring, if not prevented by long Frofts. 20. 


We don't find above two great long Froſts 
immediately ſucceeding one another ; but we 
find four, five, or fix rainy Years in a Series, 


and ſometimes as many droughty Years, yea 
once thirty-ſix Years Drought and Heat to- 
gether in the ſame Country. 21. Theſe Signs 


foretel a hard Winter, and cold rainy Summer 


and Harveſt, but eſpecially the laſt. If the 
long profuſe Sweats on Stone, Marble or Brick, 
and Wainſcot Walls and Doors, turn ſuddenly 


dry in the Beginning of Winter, and Houſc- 


eves drop ſlowly; if the Birds that yearly 


change Climates, fly the colder ones early ; 


ſome add great Plenty of Hips and Haws ; this 
held true in 1709, 1715, and 1739. 22, The 
following preſages Froſt in general ; the Sun 
ſets broader than uſual in a Miſt ; and a white 
Fog fails along low and marſhy Grounds, The 
Moon after the Change ſhines forth bright with 


ſharp Horns. The Stars ſeem more b.ight and 
twinkling ; Starlings, Swallows, and Felde- 


fares haſten out of the Northern to the Southern 


Cli- 
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Climates early; Small Birds hoard up Hips, 
Haws, &c. in Plenty in their Nefts and hollow 
Trees; cold Dews and white Hoar-froſts begin 
in the latter End of Auguft; little, low, hovering 
Clouds fly in the N. when none are viſible any 
where elfe; hot Aſhes ftirred up are blue; the 
Fire burns fiercely, with clearer blue Flames, 


and a greater Heat. 23. The Froſt is likely 


to hold long, if the Wind on the Change of 
the Moon ſhifts W. or N. E. if there are ſe- 


veral Mornings Hoar-froſts about the latter 
End of September; if a very rainy Harveſt ſuc- 


ceeds a cold late Spring, and a cold wet Sum- 
mer, then ſome Days fair Weather, and the 
Wind fixes N. or N. E. intenſely cold, with 


Flakes of Snow, or ſmall Snow and little ſmall 


Hail. 24. That a Thaw 1s near, and may 
be ſuſpected from the Sun's appearing watery 


at riſing, or ſetting in blueiſh Clouds, or darting 
refracted Rays into them, the Stars look dull, 


and the Moon's Horns blupt ; if the Wind 
has ſtood long and very ſharp in a Point, then 
ſhifts ſuddenly, and no new Moon near; if 


withered Ruſhes, Reeds, or Flags whiſtle with 
the Wind. 25. If the Wind ſhifts with the 


Change of the Moon, then returns to its old 
Quarter in a Day or two, the Froſt goes on, 
though there be a Relent, or ſmall Thaw for 
the preſent. 26. Though our Account of 


Froſts be very lame and deficient, yet we may 


clearly obſerve ſome Periods of moſt Countries, 
that great, long and ſevere ones generally ap- 
pear within three or four Years of the fame 

Point, 
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Point, as though they obſerved ſome dark Pe- 
riods of Revolution, as from 38 to 43, 58 
to 64, 69, 75 or 6, 20 to 25; ſuch as happen 
more irregularly, as in the iſt, gth, or 10th 
Decade, are often longer and ſeverer, 27, Of 
115 remarkable Froſts, about an half of them 
have been preceded by great and long Rains, 
Other Indications of a ſevere Winter are, if the 
immediately preceding Winter and Summer 
have been dry and cold, eſpecially with fre- 
quent N. and N.E. Winds z If the Sky in July 
and Auguſt hasoften been covered withdark black 
Clouds, which cool the Earth much, and diſpoſe 
it for a Froſt ; for a dry Air cools ſooner, is hea- 
vier, and retains its Cold longer than a moiſt. 
Frequent Northern Lights in Harveſt, followed 
or attended by cool clear Weather ; or if an 
unuſual Number of large Spots have been on 
the Sun's Diſk for ſome Time before; for 
theſe, by Length of Time, in ſome Degree 
weaken or diminiſh the Force of its Rays, and 
give the cold Winds greater Liberty to prevail 
on the Earth and Air : All which concurring, 
the Cold of the Air muſt increaſe, and come to 
an Extreme. 
82. We come to another Kind of Mats 
called Aurora Boreales, Lumen Zodiacum, or 
Northern Lights ; theſe are no Upſtarts, they 
have been long known. Andreas Celjus, Pro- 
feſſor of Aſtronomy at Up/al, pronounces them 
co-eval with the Arctic Pole, having been al- 
ways common in Tceland, Greenland, Lapland 
and Norway, Our Saxon Chronologe:s took 
early 


early Notice of them in Britain, but moſtly 
leſſer than the Concluſion of the laſt and Be- 
ginning of this Century have produced. Theſe 
taken notice of in Britain, Denmark, Sweden, 
Germany, and ſometimes in France, Spain and 
Itah, have been greater, and ſeem periodical ; 


from 1560 to 1580, they were very common; 


but from that to 1699 were ſeldomer ſeen : 
then they began to be more frequent and ter- 
rible in Britain, though ſcarce noticed in Eng- 
land before March 1716. Aſter 1720, they 
declined both in Frequency and Frightfulneſs, 
and of late Vears have been both ſeldom and 
little. They were very frequent in the Begin- 
ning of the ſeventeenth Century; but theſe of 
the firſt two Decades of this Century were 
both greater, and extended farther from the 
Poles. The ſame learned Celſus, of thirty-ſix 
more remarkable ones obſerved by himſelf at 
Upſal from 1716 to 1732, with the State of 
the Air and Winds on the preceding, preſent, 
and following Days, he could not obſerve that 
the Air and Winds had any Share in producing 
them, nor that a notable Cold always attended 
them, or that they preſaged a Change of Wea- 


ther; on the contrary, he moſtly found the 


Air calmer, clearer, heavier, and fitter for 


raiſing and ſuſtaining the Vapours, eſpecially 
when the Heavens ſeemed to be in a Flame, 


(which Obſervers ſhould carefully diſtinguiſh 
from the leſſer Lights.) Some Philoſophers 

Jlead, that both the one and the other of theſe 
is the Effect of mere Sulphur and Nitre gas 
| OM 
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from the Earth.. Others will have the firſt to 


be only the Atmoſphere of the Sun, or a cer- 
tain thin, fine, ſolar Matter, either reſplendent. 
of its own Nature, or enlightend by the Sun- 
Beams circling round the Solar Globe, but ex- 


tending and revolving itſelf profuſely about the 


Equator of this Conſtellation ; as the ſame Solar 
Atmoſphere gives ſome Light to our Hemi- 
ſphere, during a total Eclipſe of the Sun : So 
Celſus, Mavianus, E. Marcus, Kinchius de 
Duiller, Whiſton, Sc. But theſe Speculations 
do not account for their Revolutions, nor wh 

every clear Sky has them not, nor for their In- 


creaſe, nor their Variety ; for ſometimes they 


riſe from a clear Sky, ſometimes from white, 
black, or blood-red Clouds ; ſometimes the 
Lights or Streamers of a whitiſh clear, other 
times of a yellow, orange, bright vermillion, 
or blood-red Colour. I have ſtrictly obſerved 
them for forty Years paſt in all Points and 
Weathers, when the Sky was clear, in all Sea- 
ſons of the Year; ſometimes in the Preſence 
and Light, as well as Abſence of the Moon. 
They were frequenteſt from the latter End of 
March to the Beginning or Middle of June; 
yet ſometimes molt terrible in the latter End 


of Harveſt and Beginning of Winter, as in 


October 1699; and moſtly indicated a Conti- 


nuance of the ſame State of Weather in which 


they happened, whether it was good or bad; 


I have ſcen moſt of them in the beſt and moſt 


plentiful Years, and feweſt in the barren. 
Sometimes their Motions are very quick, other 


T1 times 
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times languid, or ſtood ſtill till they vaniſhed. 
They moſtly appear as Streamers, ck 1 
ſuppoſe is what was called Armies fighting in 
the Air, Battles and Skirmiſhes ) twice of a 
Years 1 obſerved like a ſplendid fair Crown, 
whoſe Vertex ſtood directly toward the Zenith, 
and its inner concave Side to the N. its Knobs 
moſt curiouſly ſct with brilliant Jewels, the firſt 
and faireſt ſtood ſome Hours fixed. - - - - Of 
above an hundred and fixty of them which have 
been obſerved in forty-fix Years, only thir- 
teen. have fallen in the ſame Years with Earth. 
quakes, and eight with Comets. They are 
moſt frequent and remarkable during and after 
a hard Froſt, which goes away with a clear, 
warm S. S. W. or W. Wind, without Rain, 
as in 1716; or after a dry hot Summer, as in 
September and October 1747; for in both theſe 
the Earth plentifully emits its ſaline and ſul- 
phureous Exhalations, the Cauſe both of them 
and of Thunder and Lightning, which ſeem 
chiefly to differ in the ſundry Altitudes they aſ- 
cend to in the Atmoſphere : Hence the more 
there 1s of the one, the leſs of the other. Froſt 
prevents the Aſcent of the groſſer, but hinders 
not the Riſing of the more minute exhaling 
Particles. It is obſerved, that where the Au- 
roræ Boreales are moſt frequent, they indicate 
one or more fair, if not clear Days to ſucceed, 
provided they ſcem clear and bright them- 
ſelves, And if they are frequent about the 
Beginning of Harveſt, they denote it to be 
rich and plentiful, and a good Seaſon. If they 


are 


* 


are oſten in Winter, er indicate a ſharp cold 
to ſucceed. 


83. There is yet . whole Tribe of un- 
certain Meteors, wiz. Fiery Dragons, Fireball, 
Trabes Ignite, Lampas. Valans, Tax, &c. Theſe 
probably come from the "ſame combuſtible 
Matter as Thunder and Lightning ; only there 
ſeems this Difference, that the firſt conſiſt of 

much ſmaller Particles exhaled than the laſt ; 
and therefore require much longer Time to 
collect in the Atmoſphere, as they aſcend to 2 
far greaier Height, and muſt be ſuſpended in 
a much thiiner Æther: For ſuch whoſe 
Heights have been exactly taken, none of 
them have been lower than thirty Miles, and 
others have riſen to an hundred; as is evident 
from their being ſeen at ſo great Diſtances at 
the ſame time: For that of December. 877387. 
which attended, or rather concluded that ter- 
rible zrher1al Conflagration, was ſeen at Venice 
and to the fartheſt Point of Iceland; and per- 
| haps might have been obſerved farther, had 
there been Continents, ſeeing it made its ter- 
rible Exploſion over Kilkenny ; ; and the Loud- 
neſs of it through fo great a Diſtance, and fo 
thin an Air, at leaſt two thouſand times thinner 
than ours, which leflens the Sound to a two 
thouſandth Part, will readily prove what Mr. 
Whiſton advances, that ſuch a Collection of 
Vapours of a Mile Diameter, is to ſugh a Col- 
lection of the like Vapours, in a great Thunder 
Storm here below, of ſcarce twenty Feet Dia- 
meter, as the Cubes of their Diameters, or 
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8 16,000,000 to 1; fo that the Exploſion or 
? Fees of ſuch a Ball of Fire would, as to 
Light, Sound, and Strength, be in the ſame 
Proportion alſo ; and ſhould ſuch a Ball of Fire 
deſcend downward, what dreadful Deſolation 
muſt it make in a Country? From the In- 
ſtances of them in this Hiſtory, I cannot, by 
comparing them with others, find them to be 
any Forerunners or Preſages of general or par- 
ticular Calamities to Nations or People, what- 
ever they may be hereafter of the Conſumma- 
tion of all Things. But the fiery Meteor of 
of December 2, 1739, at Night, was very dif- 
ferent, being of no great Height, though pretty 
broad, with a Tail ; it went from N. to S. was 
inſtantly followed by a Sound -(a ſmall Earth- 
quake molt likely) ſomewhat like Thunder at 
a Diſtance, and went from S. to N. Quickly 
after was a great, broad, deep Orange-coloured 
| Halo about the Moon. - - Of ſeventy-fix 
Years noted for theſe Meteors, only thirty-five 
of them fall in the Years of Earthquakes, and 
thirty-two with Comets, and twelve with Aurora 
Boreales. E 8 
84. Earthquakes of all Meteors give the 
Earth the ſuddeneſt and greateſt Concuſſion, 
and ſtrike its Inhabitants with the moſt inſtan- 
taneous and ſhocking Terror. 1. From the 
too juſt Apprehenſion of their frequent moſt 
dre: dful Conſequences, ruining, overwhelming, 
and {wallowing up Villages, Towns, Mountains, 
Iſlands, yea whole Countries or Kingdoms, 
with their Inhabitants, both rational ard brute. 
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2. From the Notion of peſtiferous Steamsriſing 


out of the Earth, and affecting Mankind. 3. 


From their Saddenneſy and Unexpectedneis. 
4. From their different Manner of Attacks. 


5. From the general Ignorance of their true 
Cauſes, whether from Fire, Water, Air, or Ex- 


halations from Sulphur, Vitriol, Nitre, or Iron, 
1 5. From the Hiſtories we may obſerve, that 
they have ſeveral different Motions; as, 1. Ho- 


me wherein they run on in a dicect Line, 
like a Wave of the Sea, heaving up the Earth. 


2. Elevating, whereby Iſlands, Mountains, and 


Kocks raiſe up their awful Turrets from the 


Bottom of the Ocean, or Lakes, or Valleys. 
3. Deprefſing, when Mountains are turned to 
Seas, Lakes, or Valleys. 4. Inclination, whereby 


: they throw together, or daſh Mountains againſt 
one another. It is by the ſecond they cauſe 


great Chaſms or Chinks in the Earth. 
86. It is difficult to fix on certain Signs ei- 


ther of their more remote or immediate Ap- 


proaches, from the great Deficiency we meet 


with in all their Hiſtories, (a very few late 


ones excepted ;) but by comparing the imper- 
fect Accounts of many together, ſome of the 


following have generally been obſerved to pre- 
cede them, 1. Great Rains or Moiſture, pre- 
ceded by hot and dryWeather. 2.The Sea rages 
even in * greateſt Calms, ſwells, and its Waves 
ſeem to fight; or it ſuddenly flies its Bounds, 
ſhrinks in, leaves its Channel bare, and its In- 


habitants dead. 3. Water in the Bottom of 
Ii 3 deep 
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deep Wells is muddy, and ſmells of Sulphur. 
4. The Sky is covered with yellow or brown 
Clouds, the Sun and Moon are of ſtrange Co- 
tours, as red like Blood, and very broad, or 
azure, and all Objects ſeem of the ſame Colours, 
or theſe Luminaries ſeem dim or dull. 5. Some- 
times ſudden and great Darkneſs. 6. Some- 
times the Sea ceaſes to ebb or flow ſome Days 
or Weeks before. 7. Other Times ſpacious, 
wide, fiery Meteors fail along the Surface of the 
Earth, yet ſeem to keep an equal Diſtance from 
the Spectators; this Fire neither burns nor 
firges Animals or Plants, but as a Kind of meer 
Inis fatuus. 8. It is uſhered in by a ſudden 
Change of the Temperature of the Air, to 
ſharper Cold or glowing Heat. 9. A ſmall 
g:umbling Noiſe, as at a great Diſtance, is heard 
under Ground; at that Inſtant the winged 
Tribe take Wings and fly, or Clap” down cloſe 
on the Ground. 
87. The Cauſe of ſome Exitlhniakls muſt 
not only lie deep 1 in the Earth, fince we find 
they ſhake no leſs a Compaſs than Britain, 
Prance, Germany, Switzerland, &c. at once, 
allowing for their different Meridians; but they 

muſt alſo be incredibly ſtrong and powerful, 
ſeeing they ſhake the greateſt Ranges of the 
higheſt Mountains, Valleys, Seas, &c. without 
tze Communications er Vibrations of the At- 
moſphere. They indiſcriminately ſpend their 

Fury on Cities, Mountains, and Rocks; on the 
Wilderneſs, and fertile Plains as that of Po- 
Jaane, mentioned by Strabo, wherein a * 
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of Plænicia was ſwallowed up, two thirds of 
Sidon fell down; it reached as far as Syria, the 


 Cyclages, and Eubæa; ſtopped the Fountzins of 
Arethuſa in Cbalcis, till many Days after, that 
they burſt out at other new Springs; it ſhook 


the whole Tfland by Pleces, till che Earth 
opened in the Field Lelantus, and gave Vent 


to a Torrent of fiery Clay: or that mentioned 


by Plato in his Timœut, related by the Egyp- 


tian Prieſts to Sclon the great Athenian Law- 
giver, who flouriſhed ſix hundred Vears before 
Crift, that of old time, withont the Straits 
of Gibraltar, was a moſt extenfive Iſland, larger 


than all Afa and Africa together, called At- 
lantis, which i in one Day wad Night was over- 


whelmed, and frratlowed up by the Sea, by a 
terrible Far thquake and Inundation. The like 
Was the Fate of the famous Wand Mauwi or 


Manvi, a ſmall, rich, and populous Kingdom 
on the Coaſt of Fapan, where the beſt China 
in the World was formerly made, and is till 
found and fetched op by Divers: mi that men- 
tioned by Democles in Strabo, which happened 


to Lydia and Somea, extended as far as Tro9s, 


demoliſhed Syrylus, ſwallowed up many Vil- 
lages, and turned Fens into great Lakes: or 


that mentioned by Demetrius Gahlianus, which 
happened over Greece, and drowned a great 


Part of the Lythiades Illes, and ſtopped the hot 


Baths of Edepſus three Days, till they forced 


new Outlets, threw down the Walls of Oreus 
and ſeven hundred Houſes, with a great Part 
of Heracelia, Trachinia, and all Phalernus.- = - 
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The like 3 ene to * IM and Loni 
Jeans z\ Sa: ha was demoliſhed to the Foun- 
dation, a | ſeventeen hundred People buried 
in it, * near a thouſand of the Tbronii: or 
that of Pliny in the Reign of Tiberius, which 
overthrew twelve or thirteen Cities of Afa : 
or that of St. Auguſtine de Miracul, which at 
once demoliſhed an hundred Cities of Lybia: 
or thoſe which happened in the Reigns of Tra- 
Jan, Juſtinian, &c. And probably by the ſame 
Means might an Iſthmus between Calais and 
Dover Shs cut off; and another between Do- 
nachadee and Portpatrick, that joined Scotland 
and Ireland; as the Ile of Wight was torn from 
Hampſhire by an Earthquake, A. D. 68. 
38. From the ſmall Gleaning of the Effects 
of Earthquakes 1 in this Hiſtory, and thouſands 
more in other ancient and modern Records, 
which have not come to my Hands, beſides 
endleſs that never were recorded, from Ig- 
norance of Letters; from all which it is unde- 
1 niably plain, that fach and fo great Alterations 
xy has this terraqueous Globe undergone in ſundry 
- Ages, by Seas being turned to Land, and Land 
to Seas, Mountains ſunk down into Lakes 
and Valleys, and others reared up their lofty 
Turrets from the Bottom of the great Ocean, 
that it is abſolutely impoſſible now to tell what 
the Primordial and Poſt-diluvian State of the 
Earth was, what Countries were then conti- 
nuous, contiguous or ſeparated ; what were the 
then Boundaries of Sea and Land; what old 
Countries loſt, or new gained ſince ; what 
Ss 8 e 
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Communicailis, Iſthmus's, or Tuc of * 
between Continent and Continent, Iſland and 


Iſland were then, and ſome Ages after, exiſtent, 


but long ſince quite loſt : This, with Storms, 
Tempeſts, and Hurricanes, anſwers all the Ob- 
jections that can be raiſed about peopling far 
| diſtant Continents before the Uſe of N aviga- 
tion: For by the laſt, (the Uſe of ſmall Boats, 


of Beaſts Hides, Bark of Trees, or hollowed 
Trees, having been very early known) ſome 


few Perſons, at different Times, might 'be 


driven into ſundry Countries, but neither could, 


nor dared to return. There may. alſo be Nil 
many undiſcovered Iſthmus's, by which they 
may remove in ſmall Companies from Country 
to Country ; 'but having no Knowledge of Let- 
ters, could not poſſibly tranſmit their Peregri- 
nations, 


89. The Effects of Earthquakes we ſee are 


either more flight or trifling, or dangerous gre 


| ſhocking. 1. In Proportion to the Cauſe, 
to the Stowage of the Earth with 9 


or other proper Matter, ſince they are often 


more terrible in the hotteſt Countries, and near 
Volcano's. 2. As the Cauſe lies more ſuper- 
ficial or deep in the Earth, according to which 


It ſhakes a longer or ſhorter Way. 3. As the 


Pores of the Earth are more or leſs obſtructed 


or opened by Froſts, Droughts, Rains, Heats, 
U 4. According to the Situation of Places 


ken; for Cities, Towns, Villages, or Coun- 
tries in hot Climates, near Volcano's ef pecially, 
receive more Damage than thoſe in temperate 

cool 


(ee) 
cool Countries without Voleatio's, on ſandy 
Founda ions; light Air or looſe. Ground 8⁰¹ 
off the Sea, are in more Danger than thoſe on 
hard ſtrong Cay; heavy Stone er Brick-Houſes, 
on this firſt Kind of ar top ate worſe 
than Wooden-Howſes. 9 Very Barren, ſandy 
Rocks, and woody Conmries 'in hot Climates, 
ere in dangerous | ation. 6. Places near the 
Line are moſtly more Table to them than Coun- 
tries near the Pas: if they have no Yolcano's; 
wey have them af more n 
90. By comparing ancient and modern Hit. 
tories in the different Ages of the'World, we 
ſ-e that in general (Countries that have Vol. 
cano's excepted) they are far ſhort both of the 
Danger ind Tertor that preceded and attended 
them one or two "hbotind Years ago, either 
from the Cauſe being weakened, or the Earth's 
Surface more diſpofed for then. 
91. The Earth ſeems a meer ſuperficial 
Stratum, ſpread like a Cruſt over an immenſe 
Abyſs of Waters; or the Waters of the Sen 
have a free Communication through all Parts 
of the Globe; or Earthquakes force ſubterta- 
nean Hiatus's as fat as the Shock reaches: F or 
in many Earthquakes, Watets of the fame 
Saltneſs with the Sea guſh out impetuouſly, ant 
moſt freſh Springs become ſalt till ſome Days 
after, where the Earthquakes have been ter- 


_ - - rible, as in Sicily, Antioch, &c. 


92. There ſeems not only to be an Abyſs of 
. Waters treaſured up in the Bowels of the Earth, 
but that there is alſo a Communication be- 
tween 


C 40) 
tween the ſubterranean and ſupraterranean Fluids 
during ſome terrible Earthquakes ; othet wiſe; 
how come main Seas to ſhrink in or be dried 
up ? If from meer Elevation of the ſubmarine 
Earth, then theſe Waters ruſhing forcibly back 
to other Seas, muſt ſwell them, to the deluging 
the other whole Countries about the ſame time ; 
but we read of no ſuch thing. Again, if this 
were not the Caſe, whence ſhould Waters 
come, that turn large, fruitful, populous Coun- 
tries into a perpetual Ocean, as the Atlantic of 
Mauri, when yet no ſach Countries riſe out 
of the Depth inſtead of the Deluged? Such au- 
thentic Hiſtories conſidered, may readily ac- 
count how America comes to be cut off from 
all the other three Parts of the World. 

93. Thunder and Earthquakes in enen 
ſeem more peculiar to rainy Seaſons in theſe 
Countries; the laſt ſeem preceded by a cooler 
Air after a warmer, the firſt by a hotter after 
a Cooler, - - - Earthquakes are both greater 
and more frequent in cloſe, thick, w body 
Countries, than open ones even of the lame 
Temperature: Hence we find them both ſel- 
domer, and much lighter, both in England 
and New Engiand, ſince they were more cleared 
of great continued Woods. 

4. Earthquakes after a 8. Wind are more 
to be dreaded than others Some Places 
are much oftener ſhaken than others; és Con- 
ſtantinople, Antioch, Nice, Moguntium, Sicily, 
| Meſopotamia, &c. yet in Places moſt liavie to 
them, we ſhall find them exempt a long white 
to- 
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together; then they undergo many ſhocking 
Convulſions within a ſhort Period; then they 
are quiet for many Vears: But after a long In- 
termiſſion, the Shock is ſo much more frightful 
and fatal. | i = 

95. Eruptions and Conflagrations of Vol- 
cano's are preceded, or at firſt attended with 
Earthquakes, Of theſe burning Mountains, Gaſ- 
ſendus, in the Life of Pieraſtirins, ſays, that 
they communicate to a great Diſtance, at a 
prodigious Depth, under Seas, Mountains, Val- 
leys; as Veſuvius with Ætna, tna with the 
Mountains of Syria, under the vaſt Mediter- 
ranean Ocean, and theſe with the Arabians, 
and they with Mount Soma in Ethiopia; for in 
the Vear 1633 they all burnt at once; ſome- 
times they burnt alternately; for if one ſmokes, 
the other flames; and when the firſt flames, 
the laſt ſmokes. - It is ſurprizing to what a 
Height in the Air, and Diſtance from their 
Mouths and Funnels they throw forth Stones, 
Jagd, Aſhes, Sulphur, &c. For at the great 
Deflagration of Veſuvius in the Reign of Titus, 
the Mount threw Smoke, Aſhes, and Cinders 
over Sea into Africa, Egypt, and Syria; at 
Rome they darkened the Air and Sun; the 
Mountain ſhook ſo at the fame time, that it 
demoliſhed two adjoining Cities, and buried 
the Inhabitants in the Ruins. Here and now 
it was that the great Pliny, the natural Hiſto- 
rian, ſacrificed his Life to the Gratification of 
his Curioſity. At another Eruption in the 
Emperor Leo's Time, its Aſhes were ſcattered 

cover 
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over all Europe, and diſperſed as far as Conftan- 


rinople. Surprizing are the Torrents of melted 
Minerals they ſend out. 
96. Next to Earthquakes and Eruptions of 
Volcano's, Comets have been deemed moſt 
frightful Meteors and Prodigies in all Ages, 
and taken for certain Preſages of moſt deſolating 
Calamities, as Plague, Famine, Wars, Revo- 
lutions, Death of Princes, Sc. For, 1. Phi- 
loſophers were greatly divided about their Na- 
ture ; ſome would have them to be meer Ex- 
halations from the Earth, riſing to the Top of 
the Atmoſphere, and there taking Fire ; others 
took them for Exhalations from the Sun, or 
from ſome or all of the Planets. Some thought 
them a Heap of ſmall Stars meeting together 
accidentally, (becauſe of their unequal Motions) 
and fo appearing for a Time in a viſible Maſs, 
till they ſeparated and dwindled away. Some 
looked on them as meer Meteors. Some took 
them for the Satellites of the primary, very 
diſtant Planets. None before the great Sir Jaar 
Newton diſcovered them to be a Kind of Pla- 
nets, having proper, fixed, compact, durable 
Bodies, moving in very oblique Orbits; and 
that their Head, Beard, Tail or Hair, 1s only 
their Vapour or Atmoſphere heated by the 
Sun. - - - 2. From the Uncertainty and Infre- 
quency of their Appearance, and the Ignorance 
of Aſtronomers of their Revolutions, from 
Want of former judicious Obſervations, which 
made them ſeem unnatural and frightful. . 
From their d:fferent Forms, ſome having a 


Head, 


i s rm” 
Head, 4. e. behind or E. of the Sun, and moving 
from it, therefore has a glowing Atmoſphere 
before it; others S. W. of the Sun have their 
Vapours heated behind them, which is their 
Tail; or the Earth being between the Sun and 
Comet, its Train falls behind it, which being 
obſerved by its Sides, ſeem like Hair. 4. From 
their different Magnitudes, ſome being vaſtly 
large, as that of 1690; others very ſmall, as 
are all that have appeared in the eighteenth 
Century to this Time, either from their un- 
equal Diſtances, or different Magnitudes, or 
both. 5. From their different Courſes, ſome 
keeping the ſame with the Planets, others have 
a retrograde or contrary Motion, 6. From 
their different Colours and Lights, ſome like a 
Light in the Middle of a thick Smoke, or a 
Coal dimly glowing, as that of 1680; or of a 
yellowiſh or Gold Colour, like that of 1661; 
ſome like Fire, others clear, Sc. 7. From 
their diffe ent Continuance with us, as from a 
few. Minutes to ſeveral Months. 8. From their 
ſudden and unexpected Appearance. 9g. From 
a turbulent factious Spirit of a diſcontented Party 
in all Ages, which take Occaſion, even from 
common Meteors, to irritate, excite, and ani- 
mate the Vulgar againſt the Conſtitution, or 
ſome Part of it. Out of two hundred and 
fourteen Comets, I have collected the Account 
of in Hiſtories, only ſixty- two coincided with 
Earthquakes the ſame Year. All theſe ſundry 
Conſtitutions of the Air and Weather affect the 
ſeveral Temperaments of human Bodies va- 
rn ies no re rioully, 
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riouſly, in different Countries and Climates; 
for ſmall Rains falling here at any Time, injure 
not our Health; but in Egypt, where they 
rarely have any Rain, their ſeldom ſmall Miſlings 
are followed by epidemic Catarrhs, Fevers, 
Aſthmas, Cc. But their daily Morning Hoar- 
Froſts (which ſupply ſome Part of their Rain) 
would not fit us. In ſome Parts of the King- 
dom of Peru, they do not know what Rain 
is; yea, Places at ſmall Diſtance have very dif- 
ferent Seaſons ; for Sumatra and Java, but a 
little aſunder, the one is moſt unhealthy from 
its great Ridge of Mountains breaking the 
Clouds, and cauſing almoſt daily great Rains, 
and its many Woods and ſtagnant Waters in 
the Valleys ; the latter wanting theſe, is healthy, 
clear, and pleaſant, Nor are the fruitſulleſt 
Places always the healthieſt ; for Thomas's Iſland 
abounds with all Things but Health. 58 
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Hy Country Bills to be moſt depended on, Page 1. 

Of the Air, Water and Climate of England, 2; 
3, 4. 

Why elevated, dry, open Situations are beſt, 17, 04: 

Why like Situaticns on different Soils are healthy, 15. 

Why diffimular Situations on ſimilar Soils have different 
Degrees of Health, 13. | 

Why one Part of the ſame Pariſh is more healthy than 
another, 14. 

Why the ſolider light Soils are the healthier Place, 14. 

Why Places on like Solidities, but on different 3 
differ in Degrees of Healthineſs, 15. 

Why Places ſhut up between high Mountains are leſs 
healthy, 15, 16. 


Why Inhabitants on high Situations are not healthieſt, _ 


Why elevated open Situations, if ou and wet, are not 
healthieſt, 16. 
A dry open gravely Situation good, 17. 
„ ſandy Situations, tho' dry and open, are not 
e 


A 17 Saen on Sand, Gravel, or light Earth, why good, 


Why Situations on tiff Clay not fo healiby, 13. 
Sandy Pebbly Soils, what, 18. 
Why low Habitations are unhealthy, 19. 


Habitations in or by thick Woods unwholſome, and why, 20 15 


Too thick and near Incloſures with thick Hedges not good, 
20. | 
N. E. or N. W. Situations beſt, if * 21. 
Tbs ſecond Table confidered more generally, 30, 34. 
A particular Review of Tab. ſecond, 34, 43. 
Sum of Diviſions in both firſt and e Periods, 40. | 
Several other Uſes might be made of Tab. ſecond, 429 43. 
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The 3 Diviſion of Tab. third, 50. 
Particular Diviſion of, 5 1, 52. 


Generation and Mortality compared in England and Gex. 
many, 54, 57. 


* Proportions of each Condition and Age of the Dead, 


57. 
Why ſome healthy Places bury more than they baptize, 59. 


Of what Regiſters are the ſureſt Teſt, eſpecially Country 
Regiſters, 58. 

What Country Regiſters to be moſt depended on, ibid. 
Regiſters clearly point out the healthieſt Places, 59, 61, 
A few old People no Proof of a healthy Place, 60, 63. 


Why Places that have few People are healthier than po+ 
pulous, 60. 


HFabitations near running Water healthy, but not near ſlag« 


nant, and why, 6r. 
Whether hard or ſoft Water is beſt, 61. 


To know whether a Country i is healthy and free, or arbi- 


trary, 62. 


VUnhappy Situations affect Children much, 63. 


Why Cities and Towns worſe for Children than the Coun- 
try, ibid. 


A greater” Regard to be had to Situation and Surface than 


to the Soil, 64. 


Why healthy Places may produce fewer Children than un- 


healthy, 65. 


Leſs healthy Places may be more fruitful, ibid. 

The richeſt and fruitfuleſt Places not healthieſt, ibid. 
Several Cauſes of healthy Towns or Villages, bid. 
Why a moiſt Atmoſphere is unhealthy, 66. 


Why Chalk and ſoft Limeſtone unhealthy, 67. 


The Ute of Regiſters, with Hiſtories of the Air, ibid. 


Regiſters ſhew if the Earth emits noxious Vapours, ibid. 


How to improve Ground both for Health and Profit, 60, 
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Natives inured to unhealthy Places bear it beſt, 69. 
Effects of our new Courſe of Life, ibid. 


Several things that render Houſes unhealthy, ibid. 70, 
The Effects of Whoredom and Adultery, 71, 74 
Why more Males than Females die in Impuberty, 71. 
More married Men die than married Women, ibid. 


Ihe Equity and Neceſſity of Marriage Settlements and 


Wills 2. a 


_ Chriſtenings and Bury ings exceeding one another, no Sizns 
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i Why fewer Men are married than Women, nid. 


A he Providence in the Or of Males to Females 
hid, 


Pol gamy a Monſter, 73. 


rovidence that fewer Males die after ten Years old, 
a) 


The Injury of Parents Intemaperance, ibid. 


wer 12 the Proportion and Number of Baſtards depend, 


Other Crimes in Whoredom and Adultery beſides Un- 
cleanneſs, ibid. 

Whether more die now in Celibacy or before, ibid. 

To find the Number of Imports, Male or Female into any 
Fe 76. 

Whether more Males or Females married in each Period, 
161d, 

How to find the Number of Incomers, unregiſtered Bap- 
tiſms, Encreaſe and Export, 75, 76, 77. 

Whether Country or Town Youths marry ſooneſt, 77. 


Why, and what main Strangers are to- be encouraged, 
ibid, 


The Uſe and Neceflity of Incomers, 78. 


The ne and Increaſe of Trade to be ſought, and 
wh 


"Ways 
The bad Fred of Charters rigorouſly obſerved, ihid. 
Why Burials are much increaſed in the ſecond Period, 80, 


81. 

A Pity that propoſed Means of Life ſhould be Cauſe of 
greater Mortality and Death, 81. 

Peruſal and Regiſters uſeful to Phyſicians, and ſuch as are 
about to ſhift their Reſidence, 82. 

A 12 Recapitulation of ſeveral Uſes of Regiſters, ibid. 


Whether all Places : are equally liable to ſickly and mortal 


Years, 89. 
Not every general Indiſpoſition that conſtitutes a ' Morta- 
Hey, 160d; -*- - | 
Signs of a long or ſhort Mortality, ibid. 
Chriſtenings may exceed Buryings in a ſickly Seaſon for two 


Reaſons, 90. 


of s healthy or ſickly Year, ibid. by | 
W 'by ſeemingly more ſickly Years than really are, me 5 
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How often ſickly Years return in fever al Places, and wha 
they are molt fatal, 91. 
The Proportion between Chriſtenings and Burials j in mor- 
„ Years, 92. 
Little Difference in Sexes baptized or buried where Morta- 
lity comes ofteneſt or ſeldomeſt, 
Little Differences to Salubrity or Infalubrity of Places where 
Sickneſs comes ofteneſt or ſeldomeſt, ibid. 
How to find the Increaie or Decreaſe in healthy or ſickly 
Years, 94. 
Whether mortal Years are moſt ſo to Towns or Country, 
ibid. 
The 3 compared with other Mortalities, 95. 
The Continent more expoſed to Plague and War than Eng 
land, ibid. 96. | 
Several Queries about Epidemics propoſed, but left to ano- 
ther Work, 96, 97. 
Of the Invaſion and Duration of Epedemics i in one Town, 
98. 
What Proportion holly Nee bear to healthy, 100, 
The different Degrees of Mortality itſelf, 101. 
How often general or national Mortalities return, 102. 
i When and which were the more nee Mortalities, 102, 
103. 
The Yee Years in the laſt Centuries, 105, 106. 
Several Defects in Hiſtories of Epedemics, 107. 
All Places never afflicted, nor free from Mortality at one 
Time, 107, 108. 
The Proportion of Births to Burials in | ſeveral Periods i in 
ſickly Years, 199. 
The Advantages of comparing Bills of Mortality with Hit 
_ tories of the Weather, ibid. 
Regiſters the beſt Hiſtory of Foidemics, ITO, 111. 
Regiſters give the beſt Gueſs how long Epidemics are like 
to laſt, 111. 
Why Epidemics are ſometimes fataler in the Country than 
= - Towns, 7b:d. 
= Whether Epidemics affect Males or Famales moſt, 114. 
? In what Months Epidemics begin ofteneſt, ibid, _ 
How Epidemics are diſtinguiſhed from Diſeaſes of the Sea- 
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f ſon, ibid. 
= Whether vernal, or autumnal Diſeaſcs begin wonclk, PR 
= | continue longeſt, tide 1.1 $f Hons”: 
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Which of theſe Times Reede are moſt 4 frequent and 
dangerous, ibid. 
Of the ſurprizing Increaſe of ſeveral Towns, 119. 
The ſurprizing Increaſe of Towns ſhews the Importance 
of Trade, ibid. 
Small Market Towns no Indication of the Salubrity of 
Cities on like Soil, 120. 
Why more Baſtards in Towns than in the Country, 121: 
The greater the Towns, the nearer equal are Buryings, and 
why, 1014. 
From the Regiſters of great e the Security of Liberty 
and Property is ſeen, ibid. 
Liberty, Property and T rade al depend m_ a Proteſtant 
Government, ibid. 122. 
The great Diminution of Proteſtants now to what they 
were formerly, 122. 
The bad Effects of Trade and Riches, 124. 
Security of Liberty and Property makes a nne Mey | 
lous, ibid. 
Epidemics here moſtly move from S. to N. ibid, 
Why Plague and Famine often go together, and what Rank 
of Peop ple moſtly hurt by Plague, 125. 
The ee e of Property ſecured under a well ordered 
Government, 125, 130. 
Property ſecured encourages Trade, Huſbandry raiſes the 
Value of Land, &c. 126. 
The Advantages of Leaſes and Tenant Right, to a 
Tenant and Government, 128. 
The Advantages of Leaſes of limited neceſſary Liberty 
given to, or - taken from, a People, 130. 
Inconveniencies from over- reckoning Souls of Families, 
134, 135. 
The Suitableneſs of the late Vears ſor taking the Numbers 
of Families and Souls, 136, 137. 
Some Difficulty to find the juſt Medium of yearly Births 
and Burials in ſome Places, 1 36. 
The different Numbers of Vears in producing a Number 
equal to the preſent, 137. 
Why ſome Places bury a Number equal to the preſent In- 
habitants in a longer or ſhorter Time, 1 29... 
Numbering the Inhabitants a ſure Way to diſcover tie $a 


lubrity of a Place, 138. 
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: How to find the Aecount of Inhabitants not numbered, 140, 
Mit. 
The Difference in Births and Sexes i in the ſeveral Months, 
1 

"Seaſons of hardeſt Labour beſt for een, 143, and 

_ why, 144, 148. 

The moſt laborious Part of Mankind moſt fruitful, 144. 

The Miſchief to a Government from Taxes on the Mar- 

riage Bed, ibid. 

Bleſſings heaped on the Poor, 145, 146. 

Flatterers the Peſt of great Men, 146, though ſome have 
=. -, diſcouraged them, 147, 

1 The Effects of Labour on the Seamen, 148. 
3 Preventative or Retarders of Prolificneſs, ibid. 149. 
8 Which are the fruitſulleſt Months, 150. 

hi Inconveniencies from denying Marriages in Lent, without 
=: _, Licenſes, 150, 151. . 
=... Natural Religion and Reaſon prove Poligamy improper, 

5 | 133. 

a The Inconyenience and Injuſtice of Poligamy, 152, 157. 
Eo Caſtration an arbitrary Invaſion on the natural Power and 
| Right of others, 153, 154. 

8 The Advantage of caſtrating Brutes, 157. 
I be Effects of Adultery, 158. 
What is neceſſary to make a People great, nr merous, rich 
and formidable, ibid. | 
The Poor ſhould be encouraged to marry, and all Hin- 
drance of it taken away, 159, 160. - 
Evils to be dreaded from mercenary Officers and Army, 
„„ 

Evils of keeping up great Armies in Time of Peace, 
162, 163: 
EF Which are the fataleſt Months or Quarters in the Year, 
=_ e 
* 1 moſt heterogenious State of the Air not the moſt mor 

tal, 107. 

From whence the Difference between Spring and Harveſt 

Mortality, 168. 
Why the Spring Months moſt fatal in the Country, ibid. 
1 9 „ © | | 
| "Thy Cauſe of vernal Fevers, Catirths and: Hectics, 170, 
— t. | 


| "Why 
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Why vernal Intermittents moſtly go off in Harveſt, and 


econtra, 170. | 

The Folly of Intemperance, and delaying the Care of 
Diſcaſes till the Spring, 17 1. 

'The Benefit of a proper Spring Diet and Exerciſe, ibid. 

The Danger of too great Abſtemiouſneſs in the Spring, 
172. 

The firſt Order for keeping Bills of Mortality, how and 
when the City Bills were made, 173. 

Whether Tas be the greateſt City in the World, 174. 

Of Nineveh, Feruſalem and ancient Rome, 175. 

The ſurprizing Increaſe of London in 140 Years, 176. 

That all buried in London are not Citizens, nor the Num- 


ber of Citizens to be computed from the Bills of Mor- 


tality, 177. Number of Souls in London, 178, 197. 
One of 28 of the Citizens dies yearly, excluſive of Incom- 
ers, or 1 of 24 excluſive of them, 177. 


Buryings always exceeded the Chriſtenings in the City, and 
how much, 179, 180. 


The City Bills ſhew the flouriſhing or Decay of the Pro- 


teſtant Religion, 180. 


A great Defe& in the City Bills is, they are wanting in 
Queen Elizabeth's Reign, and all of them want the 


Marriage, 179, 180. 
The Differences of Sexes baptized in ſeveral Periods, 182. 


Mc-onths in London, 181, 194. 

How many more Males than Females export themſelves, 
181 196. 

The vaſt Increaſe of London and its Trade proved, 182. 


The preſent yearly Supply of the City both for its Stand 
and Increaſe, ibid. 


Whence comes this Addition to the City, 183. 

With what Reſtrictions Strangers are an Advantage, id 

Proved againſt Graunt the City formerly baptized not as 

many as it buried, 184. 

Proportion of Chriſtenings to Buryings i in 26 Plague Years 
there, 187. 


Proportion of Chriſtenings to Buryings in 26 ſickly Years 
in London, 188. 
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188. 
The monthly Havock in Londen of all Ages, 193s 
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The fruitfulleſt, and barreneſt, healthieſt and fataleft 


Proportion of Chriſtenings to Buryings in 26 healthy Years, 
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The preſent Mortality of all Ages compared to what it wis 
in Graunt's Time, 194. 
The ſundry Ages of the preſent Citizens. 194, 1 I95. 
The dire Effects of the Citizens Alterations in Lif e and 
Principles, 196. 
"More Females alive at preſent in London than Males, ibid. 
How many fighting Men London couid raiſe, 197. 
Wher Proportion the Numbers that die of every inward 
Dilcafe hear to the whole, 203, 213. 
Specitic Medic ines not diſcovered but improved by Philo- 
ſophy, 212, 213. 
Whether Theory or Obſervation be moſt beneficial in Phy- 
. 
Why Surgery more improved than the Practice of Phyſick, 
14. 
A Pb kciad ſhould not ſpend his Time in other Studies, 
nor attach himſelf to a few favourite Medicines, 214. 
Several Uſes to be made of comparing the City Bills of ſe- 
veral Periods, 216, 217. 
What Diſeaſes have an Affinity and ariſe pretty much to 
the ſame Cauſe, 218. 
The yearly Weddings, added to the Bills, bid. 
'T he Uſe of the Article of Childbæd Women, 219, 220. 
What Years are called aged, and the Difference of Bury- 
ings between a ſickly and a healthy Year, 220, 221, 
Of Catarrhs or Ephemeras, 221, 222. 
The firſt numbering of the J/razlites, 249, 25 0. 
The Propenſity of the Mraelites to Idolatry che Cauſe of all 
their Plagues, 252, 253. 
| Bavin's Account how long {ſract dwelt in Egypt, 253 
254 
The true 88 from the calling of Abraham til Ifradl 
went to Egypt, 254, 255. 
5 The Increaſe of Jjract in Egypt proved and accounted for, 
256, 262. 
Why the Vraelites were not to increaſe greatly till they 
went into Egypt? Why then? And why the Rebels were 
40 Years in dying, 262, 263. 
Tia Moſes penned the XCth Pſalm on the Threatning, 
Numb, xix. 29, p. 263, 264. 

Emendations and Additions to Table the Eighth, 265. 
How to find the Number of F amilies or Souls i in Town or 
_ Pariſh, 266, | * 
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To find Y 5 many Vears any Place or Pariſh will 


double its Inhabitants, 268. 


Why the Magiſtrates ſhould obſerve the Bills of Mortality 


270, 


Caſualities ſhould be added, that the State of Health may 


appear, ibid. 
The Searchers may be credited in moſt Caſes, ibid. 


Two Ninths die of accute Diſeaſes ; they are the Gage of 


the Air's Salubrity, 271. 
Difference between chronic and acute Diſcaſes, ibid, 


Seven per Cent. live to 60, or 70 Years. One of 60 die of 


outward Griefs. Some Diſeaſes bear a conſtant Propor- 
tion, others not, bid. | 


Of the Starved, Murthered, Linde French Pox, Rie- 
"kets, e 27 2, 


Neglect of the Regiſters, 273, and why, ibid. 


ibid. 
Of Convulſions, ibid. 
Of the Plague and other Mortalities, 14:4, 274. 
The Increaſe or Decreaſe of the City known by the Bap: 


tiſms, 276. 


Of ſickly Years, ibid. 


The City recruited out of the Country, how many People 
in all England and London, the Increaſe every 40 Years, 
417%, 278; 

Fewer Breeders in Londen than in the Country, 278, 
279. 


Cauſes of London's Unhealthineſs and Barrenneſs, 279. 


Of the Difference of Sexes born, and of Polygamy, 280. 


Why Phyſficians have more Female than Male Patients, 5 


ibid. 


Of Caſtration, Natives. Adultery and Whoredom, 281. 
Of the Growth of the City, 282. Of the Inequality of 


Pariſhes, 283. 


Of the Number of Citizens, Families and Souls, 284, 


285. 
How many teeming Women in London, 284. 


How many Soldiers the City could raiſe, at 24 Men per 


Cent, 285. 


Of the Country Bills; ; Epidemics more fatal i in the Country 


than City, and why, 286, 287. 4 


Few in Danger or die in Childbed, who uſe no Stays . 


* 


A Reeapitulation with farther great and neceſſary Uſes, 7.70 
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288. 


A Compariſon between Londen and Dublin, 289. and 


Country, 290. 

Of Am/terdam, Paris, and the Plague, 289, 2990. 

Sir William Payton on the London People and Hotpitals, 290, 
291, 292. 

When, and how many the firſt Colony in England, their 
Increaſe in Julius Cæſar's Time, at Chriſt's coming, at 


the Conqueſt and in 1686, and 2 300 that it doubles once 


in 600 Years, 293. 


England's yearly Increaſe, London 8 yearly Supply, ibid. 
$94- 
The Numbers married, born, and die yearly in London and 


the Country, 294, 295. 
The Proportion of Males to Females; of Huſbands and 
Wives, Children and Servants, Sojourners, &c. in Lon- 
don and the Country, 295, 296. 
The diſtinct Number of all Ages, Sexes, Communicants, 
Batchelors and Maids, of all in general, ibid. 


Dependants far more numerous than Independants, 296, 


297. 


The Number of Houles in the Kingdom, 8 
Liberty to be preſerved and Marriage encouraged, wid. 


298. 


Why Men lived longer before the Flood, and Life was 


ſhortened after People propagated at a certain Rate all 
over the Globe, 298, 299. 
The Cauſe of Mortalities, 299, 300. 
How many marry, are born, and die, 300, 
A Table of 28 Years Burials, 3o1, 302. 


Special Uſes of Bills of Mortality, 303. 


Common Uſes of them, 306. 


The Pariſh numbered, and juſtly, 309, 310, 311. 


The Effects of Eclypſes, 312, 313 | 

Healthineſs and Sickneſs of the Pariſh, 2 

Some Obſervations on a neighbouring Lowe! s Bills, 3143 
315. 


Foreign Bills, 3 17. 


The Age and Number of all Perſons that die in Breflaw, 
317, 318, 


_ The Number and Age, Birth and Death of all ſorts of 


People, 321, 


How 
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How many of any Number of People fit to bear Arms; 


ibid. 
What's the even Lay upon any Age, 322. 
Inſurances upon Lite, how to be regulated, ibid. 
Of Annuities, 323. 
Obſervations on the Dublin Bills cf Mortality, 225. 


The Number of Houſes in 1670 and 1745, P. 227, 228, 


229. 


"The Number of Souls there in 1695 and 1745, 229, 


The Proportion between London and Dublin Births and 


Burials, 231. 


Births 2nd Burials in Dublin for 32 Years, and how many 
died above 16 Years old, and how many under it, ibid. 


1 


A quadruple yearly | Medium of London and Dublin Births 


and Burials, and Inferences from it, 23%, 237. 
Inftances of Providence obſervable from Regiſters, 229. 


We muſt not repine at the Shortneſs of our Life, but be 


thankful we have lived ſo long, 242. 
Obſervations on Ker {eb om's Calculations, 343, 244, 245. 
Petty's miſerable St Sof Paris Hoſpitals, 246. 


Paris Hoſpitals, S. make up a great Part of that Bill of E 


Mor tali ty, 161 a, 


Fear of a married State a great Obſtacle to the Increaſe of 
Mankind, 247. 


How a married State may be made eaſier to the Poor, and 


__ unlawful Senſualities ſuppreſſed, 248. 
Different Quantities of Rain i in ſeveral Parts of England, 
327, 333; 350. 

The higheſt and lowels Quantities ia the ſpecified Flaen, 
356. 
The different Quantities i in different Years, bid. 
What Situations expoſed to moſt or leaſt Rains, 357, 3 58. 
What Proportion wet Years bear to dry and moder ate, 358, 
. 
Ditterent Proportions of Rain in the ſeveral Seaſons, 3 59s 
. 
Rainy Summers portend a hard Winter, 361, 
Different Places have their rainy Months at Var ious Seaſons, 
_ \brd, 362. 


What Situations and Soils are i the leaſt or: moſt Rain, 
362. | 
[Different 
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Different 8 of Rain neceſſary to fertalize lend | 
Places, Soils, &c. 363. 
The Variety of Seaſons in this Iſland, 3 
The ſame· Vear may be both droughty and rainy, ibid. 
Some Years may be very ſingular in their Rains, 364. 
The Cauſes of Rain, ibid. 365, 366. 
Of the different Sizes of the falling Drops, 367. 
Its not to be known what Quantity of Rain will fall next 
Year or: Month, 370. 


Different Quantities {all both i in the like and different Spaces 
of Time, 371, 


How many Days of every Month the Wind came out of 
Lach of the eight Points, &c. 373, 391. ws 
All Places and Soils afford Vapour more or fewer, 393. 


W Subterranean Bodies may emit inſcnſible Effluvia to vitiate 


the Atmoſphere, 393, 394. 


Vuapours are not only the Cauſe but Matter of Rain, 394. 
Whatever affords moſt aqueous Vapours produces moſt 
Rain, ibid. 

Where Rain, Oc. is onen generated, 395. 


When Aurora Boreales are moſt frequent, clear and terrible, 
ibid. 1 


How ſubterranean Combuſtibles take Fire, Se. and cauſe an 
Earthquake, 396. 
Of Earthquakes r their Effects, Se. 307. 
W by Spring Rains vary in their Quantities, 398. 
Valles have leſs Rain than Tops of Mountains, ibid, 399. 
Why Mountains have ofteneſt Rain and molt need it, 
399 
=” Year may be both rainy and healthy, 400. 

What Proportion fair Days bear to rainy, ibid. 


What Proportion oY Days bear to ſhowry, ſnowy, b. 
401. 


What Wind is, and its Caule, and how many Sorts there 
are, 402, 403. 

Both Wind and Weather differ in different Places, at the 
ſame Time; z tis difficult to make a Table of the Winds, 
404. A 

The Proportion of Time the Wind continues in each of 
the eight Points, 405. \ 


The Proportion of the Tj imes of Rain om each of the 
eight Points, ibid. 


The 
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The wider the Ocean, and the longer the Wind comes | 
from it, the more Rain, 405, 406. 

The warmer Points the Wind comes from, the more e Rain, 
Why the wol E. and N. E. Wind i in the Spring, and why 
very high 8. and S. W. Winds are cold, ibid. 
Why N. and N. E. Winds are coldeſt, 407. 
A Sea Wind moiſter than a Land, and why ; and a Land 

Wind drier, and why, ibid. | 

A Sea Wind warm in Winter and colder in Summer, 408. 

5 Moderate Cold makes a cloudy Air, and why; but an in- 

tenſe Cold often clear, and why, ibid. 

'The colder the Air is the thicker, and why; ; the Cauſe of 
Tow. 

Why Vapours raiſed i in ſmall Heat aſcend not very high, 
409. 

Cauſe of Showers, their Extent ad Duration, . 

Cauſes of Snow, Hail, Sleet, &c. ibid. 410. F roſt, what, 

- 40, 41+. 

The different Degrees of Mortality in vifferent kinds of 

Air and Weather, and ſeveral Uſes therefrom, 412. 


'The Number of rainy Days! in each Month during a Series 
of 34 Years, 414. 


Of the monthly Courſe of the Winds during the fame Series 
of Years, 415. 
Which of the Winds are moſt healthy or hurtful to us, £ 
£16; - 
Of the different Mortality of theſe Months, 417. 


Effects of the different Sorts and Changes of Weather and 
| Air, 418. 


Effects of Air on the Blood in the Lungs, 419. 


' Qualities of the Air that ſhould diſtend the Lungs duly, 
40 


W hat Air is proper for Relation, 420. 
The Advantage of cool ireſh Air to People in Fevers, ibid. 


421. 


The Effect of the outhaltd Preſſure of the Air on the Body, 5 


either too heavy or too light. 421, 422, 
The Effects of cold Air, 423. 


Ot a cold and moiſt, 624, * 
Of a hot State of the Air, 426 


Of a hot, and dry, and moiſt State of the Air, 427. 
428. 


Various 
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* Wark L n of the Air in arent Climates, ob 
* 5 » F i the ſame Region, produce ſundry Effects, "5, 
Rs " TheDirerlty of Conſtitutions of the Air muſt be regarded, 
I 8 7 

. flrong People int bleoding well, but not weak, 
* H 2 1 430. 82 * 

= + The Air to be regarded both in Cure and Prevention of 


Diſeaſes, ibid. 
The Effects of Froſt on the Air, 431. 
Of a very moiſt cold Temperature of the Air, ibid. 
Of a dry elaſtic State of the Air, 432. h 
The Management of beginning Fevers, c. ibid, 433. 
ĨƷ be State of the Air in an E. or N. E. Wind, and its Ef- 
„ . feRts, 433. | 
Spitting to be promoted in Diſeaſes of the Breaft i in a dry 
cold State of Air, or the Humours diverted another Way, 
i or the Veſſels much emptied, 434. 
N Of Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies, 43 8 
Livid Spots or Hives in the Small Pox, from what, ak 
Requiſites to all People having the ſame Ingeſtions and Egeſ- 
tions, ibid. 


ſeveral Seaſane, 437. 
The Cauſe of Fluxes and Cholera in Harveſt, and who then 
moſt liable to putrid Fevers, ibid. 


438. 
| Why People look better, freſher, and fuller in Winter, 
439. 


tion in Summer and Harveſt, ibid. 
How ſpeedily the Bladder ſupplies the Diminution of the 
_ dkin's Diſcharge, ibid. 
How dilated the cutaneous Pores are on great Heat, 440. 
The Preſſure and Moiſture of the Air in 2 Moiſ- 
ture thro' the Skin, 441. 


Perſpiration, ibid. 
What Potables and moſt fitteſt for us in ſudden Changes 
of the Air, ibid. 1 
The Danger of keeping on wet Cloths when the Body i is at 
Reſt, ibid. 


How to reſtore a diminiſhed Perſpiration ſpeedily, ibid. 


| Dr. Lining's Account of the Bodies different Diſcharges i in 


The Cauſe of vernal Inflammations, Agues, and Hectics, 


Why People are weaker, 9 and can bear leaſt Evacua- 


How little a Matter adds Moiſture to the Air and leſſens 


The 


— 


Tbe Degree of Strength of Liquor drunk 3 ina 1a Cold is . . 9 7 
do be regarded, 4424. — OE 5 — ol 
Why ſtronger Liquors to be allowed; in Wiater than 2 | * 15 8 

mer, for ordinary, ibid. 0 En LI —˙· " * BIG 
The Danger of glutinous Potables in the Spring; ibid, N 
Signs of an approaching ES. „ 
Of the Wind, ibid. 444. . 
Signs of a Hurricane, 445. 3 
Where Hurricanes and Spouts are PD froqunt, Fore- 
' ſeen at Bermudas and the Caribbee lands, 444. 
What Years moſt remarkable for terrible T hunder and 
Lightening, 447, 448. 
Thunder ſometimes followed by Earthquakes, Hurricanes 
and Tempeſt, Famine and Mortality. Thunder often 
the Product of ſultry rainy Vears. They are more ter- 
rible in hot Countries, and near the Line or Vulcanos, 
448. 

The drier a Country is, the leſs Thunder, Lightening or 
Earthquakes, but the frequenter Northern Lights, ibid. 
The Signs of Thunder and Lightening, and in what Month 

is ordinarily moſt, ibid. 


The warmer the _ Country 0 or Seaſon is, the larger the 
Drops of Rain, 449. 1 — 


Phe; greateſt Rains happen near the AutumnalEquinox,4: 50. 
When the longeſt Rains ſet in, ibid. — 
When a cloudy Seaſon ſucceeding a rainy, denotes Drought, 3 j 
ibid. | | 
All the barometrical Obſervations collected together, 451, — 
454. 1 
Why Barometers, Thermometers and Hydroſcopes are all 0 1 
inſufficient to preſage the Weather any conſiderable Time 
to come, 454. 
Why Country People ſhould rather conſult the Book of ö 
Nature than Art about the Weather, 455, 456. i i 
Whether more People die when the Barometer and Termo- 1 
meter are higheſt or loweſt, 459. | 
| Signs of Rain that have been regarded in all Ages, 461, 462. 
To know when Rain is at hand, or at ſome Diſtance ; 
whether it will rain much, ſhort Time or long. Miners 
foreſee Tempeſts, Wind or Rain, 463, 465. 
Strange Things have been rained down ſeveral Times in 


different Places, and ſeveral Inferences — 466, 
470. wy 
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8 are eben ſevera 


Ot fair Weicher, 137d. 12 — e 
Seen Obſervations0n rel, and ridge 0 them, 
474, 479. © "vl „ 
87 Aurora Borea g dern Lights, 5 
Of ſeveral other r as $ fiery Dragons, Chaſms, Tar, 
e. 1 

onen. why the moſt tertible of all nfeqre 434, 5 
hos Their different Motions, 485. « 
I Their Signs or Preſages, ibid. Te „ | a 
Their Cauſe, 486. | 
heir great Changes qade i in the Earth, 2 4. 
Their Effects, 489; 389, =. 

_ Why leſs terrible now than formerly, . 
Ee” Why the Earth ſeems a meer ſuperficial Stratum ſpread 


. 


. 5 2 E 85 . over Water, ibid. 

H 5, * And that 1 ISA a ſubterranean Communication | 
pk theſe Waters, ibid. 491. 
1 Thunder and Earthquakes more peculiar to rainy Seasons 
1 and Places, 491. _ | 
A . hat Earthquakes | moſt to 5 „ and where ofceneſt 
5 RO 5f Vulcanos or burning Mountains, 492. 1 

+ I Of Comets, 4932 194. 2 ; | | 
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